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INTRODUCTION 


While organizing the Research and Post-graduate Depart¬ 
ment of the Gujarat Vernacular Society, Dr. A. B. Dhruva, 
President of the Society and Honorary Director of the Depart¬ 
ment, made provision for inviting eminent University professors 
and research scholars to deliver courses of lectures on their 
special subjects. It was also provided, wherever feasible, to 
publish these lectures. 

Under the scheme we have great pleasure in publishing 
these lectures by Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji which were deli¬ 
vered by him at the Premabhai Hall before our Research and 
Post-graduate Department, from the i8th to the 24th of 
October 1940, under the Chairmanship of the Hon’ble Mr. 
G. V, Mavlankar, the Vice-President of the Society. 

This publication is made with the hope that it will meet 
Ithe needs of students of Indian Philology in our Universities 
as well as persons interested in the origin and development of 
the languages of our country. ^ 

We are thankful to Dr. Chatterji for giving us the Jbenefit 
of his great learning and scholarship and for making this publi¬ 
cation possible. 


Rasiklal C. Parikh, 
Superintendent, 

Research & Post-graduate Department, 
Gujarat Vernacular Society. 

Bhadra, Ahmedabad, 

Mth January 1942 * 



FOREWORD 


In October 19.^0 at the invitation of the Research and 
Post-Graduate Department of the Gujarat Vernacular Society 
of Ahmcdal>ad two courses each of four lectures were delivered 
by me on tlie EvoluiioJi of the Aryan Speech in India and on 
Hindi as the ‘National Language’ of India. The present work 
is based on the abo\e lectures, revised and enlarged. 

The first scries of lectures, on the Evolution of Indo-Aryan, 
is a dcvelopmenti or coin inuation of my views on the history of 
the Aryan speech in India as put forward in my Origin and 
Development of the Bengali Language published in 1926. In 
the second series, 1 have sought to indicate the importance and 
significance of the Hindi speech in the life of present-day India 
and I liave tried to formulate the case for a Simplified Hindi, 
going mainly to Sanskrit for its culture-words and written in 
an ‘Indo-Roman’ script, as tlie most natural and inevitable 
thing. In the lectures on Indo-Aryan, I have to express my 
indebtedness to Ulndo-Aryen of Professor Jules Bloch of Paris, 
my esteemed guru in Indian Linguistics, for some ideas and 
suggestions, apart from other works. I have incorporated in 
the section on Hindi three papers I contributed on the subject 
of a National Language for India in the Calcutta daily the 
Hindusihan Standard (October 11, and November 7 and 21, 19- 
37). In studying the evolution of the Hindi (Hindustani or 
Hindusthani) speech as a ‘colonial’ development in the Deccan of 
a North Indian group of dialects, the suggestion of Professor 
Jules Bloch in his Forlong Lectures for 1929 (‘Some Problems 
of Indo-Aryan Philology’, Bulletin of the School of Oriental 
Studies^ London Institution, Vol. V, Part IV, 1930, p. 730) has 
been very helpful in pointing the 'way for thq enquiry. 

I shall be very happy if these lectures are of help to stu¬ 
dents and at the same time succeed in interesting a wider lay 
public, 
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For enabling me to write the present work, I have in the 
first instance to thank the Research and Post-Graduate Depart¬ 
ment of the Gujarat Vernacular Society for their kind invita¬ 
tion, without which I would never have felt the impulse for it. 
1 take this opportunity to thank the authorities of Society for 
their very kind hospitality extended to me and my wife during 
our week’s stay at Ahinedabad, iSth October to 24tli October 
1940. I feel particularly grateful to the Secretary and Staff of 
the Society—to Professor Rasiklal Chhoialal Parikh, to Muni 
Sri Jinavijayaji our very kind host, to Professors Umasankar 
Joshi and Kesavram Kasiram Bamhaniya Sastri, and to Mr. 
Mohanlal Ranchhodlal Shah the accountant of the Society—who 
did so much to make our stay pleasant and profitable. Nor 
should T omit to mention the many kindnesses we received from 
other Ahmedabad friends—Lady Vidyagauri R. Nilkanth the 
President of the Gujarat Vernacular Society, Mr. Gatulal 
Dhruva, Pandit Karuiiasankarji Bhatt, Mr. and Mrs. Ambalal 
Sarabhai, and Sir Girija|)rasad Chinubhai Madholal, Bart, and 
his family, and Mr. Chaitanyaprasad Diwan ; and from Mr. and 
Mrs. Sailes Chandra Bose, and Pandit Satindra Chandra Bhatta- 
charya of the local Sanskrit College. The Hon’ble Mr. Ganesh 
Vasudev Mavlankar. B.A.. LL.B., Speaker of the Legislative 
Assembly of Bombay, honoured me by presiding over all my 
lectures; and Acharya Anandsankar B. Dhruva, M.A., LL.B., 
D. Litt., Honorary Director of the Gujarat Vernacular Society 
Research and Post-Graduate Department, formerly Pro-Vice- 
Chancellor and Principal of the Hindu University of Benares, 
received me very kindly and evinced his keen interest in the 
subject of my discourses. 

In order to enable the book to be printed under my direct 
supervision, the Gujarat Vernacular Society kindly arranged for 
its printing in Calcutta, and the Sri-Bharati Press under the 
management of Mr. Satis Chandra Seal, the Secretary of the 
Indian Research Institute, has done its work efficiently, con¬ 
sidering that work with a lot of capped and dotted types is 
always at a disadvantage in any press. In the matter of 
transliteration of some Indian and other names in the body of 
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the book, I ask for a little indulgence: owing to an inadvert¬ 
ence tile same word has sometimes been printed in slightly 
different forms—e.g. ‘Moslem’, ‘Muslim’; ‘Hyderabad-Deccan’ 
and ‘Haidarabad-Dakan’; ‘Maharashtra’, ‘Maharastra’. But I 
trust it will be looked upon as immaterial. AVhen words have 
been quoted in Italics as non-European w^ords in transcription, 
proper care has been taken in enforcing a rigid and systematic 
transliteration. My friend and colleague in the University, 
Prof. Dr. Batakrishna Ghosh, has put me under a great obliga¬ 
tion by going through the final proofs all through. I am also 
obliged to my colleagues in the Persian and Arabic Department 
of the University, Maulana Fazltir-Rahman Baqi Gliazipuri, 
and Dr. M. Ishaq, B.Sc., M.A., Ph.D. (London) and Prof. Mirza 
Mohsen Namazi, for helping me to put the dedicatory lines in 
stately Classical Arabic and in elegant Modern Persian res¬ 
pectively. 


“Sudharma’", 

i6 Hindusthan Park, Suniti Kumar Chatterji. 

(Rasbihari Avenue), 

Calcutta, 

1st January 1942. 



6 m namas sivaya: 6m nama umayai. 
orii namo visnave : 6m namas sriyai. 

6 m namo braluaa^e: 6m namas sarasvatyai. 

namo fsibhyah: 

namo jinebhyah : namo buddhebhyah. 
nama acaryebhyah : 

namas siddhcbliya^: namo bhaktebhya^. 

prajna mata parama-pitararh sevaie vanmayi ya, 
saiseh^id rsi-nara-surair arcita deva-bha§a: 
arya-ksetre nikhila-manuja-sreyasarh dhama-bhiiia, 
sa,n6 devi nayana-patha-ga syad vidhatri su-netri ||il| 

arya va^il sura-sarid iyaiii samskria 'laksya-mula 
jambu-dvipe kavi-muni-budha-jnana-diptya lasanti: 
paly-arsadyah prakfti-kalita rupa-bhcdah pura'sya 
haindavy-adya navatama-giro bh^ati>brt-prak^ah ||2|| 


lavanaria-surascra-m^ava-mayi sri-gurjaratra sada 
pracina bhuvi bharatc ca jayatad vidya-yasas-sampada : 
yasyaih samskrtir arya-jati-janita brahmanya-jainasrita 
kasthaiii saurya-yutam param alabhata jrlana-kriyodbha- 

ska. llsll 

bhadrasa-nagaram yad ahmada-nrpasyasit praticyam puri, 
tatraste parisac ca gurjara-giras samyak prakarsavaha: 
yatto bharata-saiiiskrtch prasarallhalocanaih nutanaili, 
vaidagdhyaiii tv anusilanan ca vidu§am saukhyaya yasyas 

sada j|4ll 


krtir ya gangaya jala-nidhi-mukhc pracya-vijaye 
janan gaudan vaiigan akrta ca nijanke prathita-bhul;i: 
abhud vidya-gehaih hari-hara-jinanarii su-krpaya, 
kal^ jnanan casau pravitarati kystisv api pura ||5|| 
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yad riktham dharma-mulaiii kavi-manana-tnayam 

bharatiyair navinais 

sampraplam purvajcbhyo vilasatu suciraiii tac catur-varga- 

-datf : 

ksemo yas casya yogo nanu bhavatu-taram tat pitfnarh 

ganyah: 

tac-chuddliy-arthaiii sada syuh pranihita-manasali saiiiyuta 

lata-gaudah ||6|| 

alimat-purl-parisada sugunadliyaya 'yam 
amantrilas sadasi gaudu-bliuvas sunitih, 
prabliasata svaka-vicara-vimarsa-jatain 
bhasasritam pathana-dntaiia-mulain alj^am ||7[| 

bhasetihasam vyakhyatuih yatnavaii asmi sampralani, 
pravartitail ca dt\se ’sinin yaLha-sakti )atha-mati ||8|| 
praniodaya tattva-\ idaiii vidiisajii sudhiyaiti tatha^ 
chiitrananca prabodhaya kriaiii vyakliyaiiakaiii tv idam [|9j] 
kasyapauva^a-jatcna kalikscira-nivasina, 
srl- suniti-kuniarcna haridasa-tanu-bhuva | j io| j 
priyatam bliarati de\ i pra jfia-bhuta sanatani : 
grantho'yarii sumanas-tulyas sraddhaya 'syai samarpyaie 

ii»ii 


vidadhatu jana-kamyam bharatim bharatiyaih 
svajana-milana-sulram bharaiiyas sva-dese : 
nikhila-manuja-cittaiii dyotayami prakainarii 
jayati jayati nityaiii deva-bliasa 'smadiya j|i2[| 


parama-civan'-arul-al 

en' matamai 

en'n'ai-vittu akalattum ; 

ar'am-um porul-um in'pam-um vliu-v-um 

katakkattum. 
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biladu-l-hindi haSihl- 
-l-wat^anu-na 4 mahbubu-l-wahidu, 

wa Y^yru qabilatin li-t-taqsim*: 

g'a‘ala-ha-llahu-l-xallaqii-l-‘allmu-r-rahim**, 

ahsana wa *a‘qala wa ’a'S^ama, 

wa 'a‘t^a-ha kulla na‘im*^: 

wa g'a‘ala-ha hudan li-sa’iri-l-'aqalim* ; 

wa wahaba li-wat^ani-na 1-qadIm* 

5 aral’a-t-taliSibi 4 -g'adidi li-dini-l-'islami-l-qawim* 

wa fataha ‘ala 'alsinati-na-I-liindlya^’* 
’al-’abwaba 

Saxirafi-l-walira^i li-l-kalima^i l-'arablya^^ 
wa xazma^i-l-alfaS^i-l-‘ag'amiya^*. 

ha8a-l-kitabu-l-haqlru muqaddamun 

li-tamg'idM-‘ilmi 

min mus^annifihl 

-r-rasidi sunitiyi 4 -kasyabi 

min bang'sQa^’ . 


in nama-c-naciz-ra 
ba kamal-e ehtaram 

ba-pisgMi-e-gcrami farzandan-e-mihan-parast-e- hendust&n 
taqdim mi-namayam — 

ke az zaman-e-bastan vahdat-va-tamamiyat-e-kesvar-ra bef? 
karda, * 

baray-e-pisraft-e-tah2lb-va-tamaddon-va-*oIum-va-fonun-va-fal- 
safa-va-tasavvof-va-alscna-c-pisin-va-navin e- an kcsvar. 


xedamat-e-say an-va-barj ista, 
nesbat ba-madar-e delfaruz-e-vatan 
anjam dada and. 

negarenda 

suniti kum^ caturjya bangall. 
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A NOTE ON THE TRANSLITERATION 


For Sanskrit, Hindi, Bengali and other Indian languages, 
the usual system of Roinanisation is followed (the Geneva 
System, with slight modifications). An asterisk [*] before a 
word or sentence indicates a hypothetical or reconstructed fonn. 

h syllabic or vocalic liquids and nasals of Indo- 

European (r, I = Sanskrit ^ ). Thus, French chambre = 
[sabr], English nation zz; [neisy], sudden z= bottle == 

jb^/l], bottom z=z [b^/i^]. 

r, I z=z Hindi ^ and Jndo Aryan (V^edic) cerebral / respectively. 

Sh Indo-European k, kh, g, gh sounds which be¬ 
came altered to the palatal spirants i (zzSanskrit «r ), sh 
( — ), i (zz: voiced form of s zz at ), zli {=: the aspirat¬ 

ed form of the preceding), (z resembles z, for which see 
below). 

Qlh gf gb are guttural sounds of Primitive Indo-European, 
pronounced deep down in the throat, probably in the 
uvular region. 

q^h, g^, g^h are the above sounds pronounced with 
rounded lips, giving them a w or u quality. 
k'h, g', g 7 ; arc pure palatal stops zz: the most ancient values 
of Sanskrit % % n respectively (without any accompany¬ 
ing spirant clement as in the modern pronunciation of 
3 T etc. as in Hindi and West Bengali). 

J (zzran inverted f) is used in the alphabet of the International 
Phonetic Association for the voiced palatal stops == g' as 
above. (In Classical i.e. Old Arabic the pronunciation 
of ^ was this pure palatal stop g' or J. It is used for the 

common Indian sr also.) 
ij ih, i, zh : see above, under J, 



f, i are sounds of English sh as in shun [=8 An] and of English 
s (zzzzh) as in pleasure [=plezar]: these respectively are the 
sounds of Persian ^ and y 

?=:the voiced form of the Sanskrit ^=:s: found in Tamil, as in 
the word Tamiz (zzTamil) itself. 

X, Y are velar spirants, unvoiced and voiced mPersian and Ara¬ 
bic ^ and ^ respectively. 

X is used as an equivalent or alternative form of X = voice¬ 
less velar spirant. Normally this sound is transcribed as 
kh (e.g. Perso-Arabic xabar or Xdbr ‘news' =z= khahar, 

Persian reXta or rexta =z rekhta ‘scattered', etc.). 

Ot S are interdental spirants, voiced and unvoiced, respectively 
like the th in English thin [tfin] and //z^;7[Sen]: the Arabic 
and 3 respectively. 

0 p are bilabial spirants, unvoiced and voiced, 0 is the usual 

Indian substitute for the denti-labial [f]z=v^, and 3 is the 
common Modern Indian pronunciation of the Sanskrit 
In Bengal, the voiced labial aspirates is usually 

changed to this bilabial spirant and ^( = ^ = ph) into 
['] (or p], in the alphabet of the International Phonetic Asso¬ 
ciation), represents the glottal stop=:the Arabic alif-hamza, 
the East Bengali equivalent of if (=»^=rh). 
h stands for the unvoiced glottal spirants, the visarga of Skt.; 
and for the unvoiced pharyngal spirant, of Arabic. 

[‘]=:the voiced pharyngal spirant, the sound of the Arabic 'ayn 

“e- 

§ (s^, t ? (d^ and 8^ stand for the mu\baq or velarised 
consonant sounds of Arabic,=respectively ].. 

Italic t=the ta-ha, y, of final syllables: in Classical or Old 
Arabic its sound appears to have been that of the aspirated 

A inverted v) is the vowel sound heat^ in Engliish son. 
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sun [=sA-n]. It is the sarhvrta d of Sanskrit, the short x 
as in Hindi [rzikArna:] ‘to do*. Employed in the 

International Phonetic Association Alphabet. 

9 (zzian inverted e), represents a very short and indistinct 
vowel sound heard in English agOj, India [=sgou, indi^] 
etc., and in Hindi words like ratdn ■=: [rAt^u] ‘jewel* 

—the Hindi short and unaccented 
e « the Greek letter, represents an oj>en e, approaching the 
English sound as in have, man [haev, inaen], only slightly 
more close than the English sound. 

3 (=rinverted c), indicates the sound of the short a 

Bengali, very like the English sound as in law, long [lO; 

l^n]. 

, the ‘tilde* sign, like the Sanskrit nasalises a vowel when 
placed above it: a, &, t, S, 6, at Q*. 

^ in Old Church Slav=a nasalised ^ or properly it is 

is the hd-hmtixiafi of Modern Persian, a final sound usually 
written a or ah, and sometimes eh. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF THE ARYAN SPEECH 
IN INDIA 
I/ECTURE I 

Indo-European, Indo-Iranian ( Aryan ), 
Indo-Aryan 


Importance of the Ar 5 »ati Speech in the Evolution of Indian Civilisa¬ 
tion-the great Vehicle «as well as Symbol of this Civilisation—the His¬ 
tory of Aryan as a Speech nuinterrupteil for some 4500 years—Speech- 
Families—Conception of an Indo-Enropean Speech-Family—Other Great 
Speech-Families of the World—Position of Indo European among other 
Languages of the World—Primitive Indo-European—the Wiros —the Indo- 
European Speech as a Cultural Force alBliating other Peoples to it—Mixed 
Races and Indo-European Speech—the Home of the Primitive Indo- 
Europeans—Various Theories — Primitive Indo-European Culture - Society 
and Religion—Linguistic Palyeoutology — W. Brandenstein and the Earlier 
and Later Homes of the Indo-Europeans-South Uralic and Eastern 
European Regions-Differentiation of the Hittites and of the Indo-Ira- 
nians from the Main Body —the Indo-Europeans (Aryans or Iiido-Iraniaus) 
in Mesopotamia and Asii Minor-the Boghaz-Koi and other Records 
—the Aryan (Indo-Iranian) Speech and Tribes-the non-Aryans— 

Dasyu people of Iran and the Panjab-Contact with, the Dasa Dasyus 
started in Iran-Advent of the Aryans into India—Possible Age for this 
Event —Astronomical Data - Characteristics of Primitive Indo-European 
as a Language —the Sound-System of Prim. I.^E.—Vowel Ablaut, its 
Nature and Origin-Indo-European Morphology-the Verb in I.-E.—Pre¬ 
positions—Compounds-Vocabulary—Change of Indo-European to ludo- 
Irauian ( Aryan )-in Sounds — and Satem —Examples—Indo-Ira- 

ttian Religion and Poetry-Versification in Indo-European and Aryan- 
Cultural Influence of Mesopotamian Peoples on the Aryans—Devo: and 
Asnra in Iran-Arj-aus coming to India—Change of Indo-Iranian to (Old) 
fndo-Aryan as in Vedic-New Phonetic and Morphological Developments 
-Beginnings of Indo-Aryan. 



2 lNiK)-EUkOPEAM, INDO-IHANIAN (aRYAN), INDOARYAK 

Our Aryan Speech is one of our greatest heritages in India. 
India is a land of many races and many speeches, and the 
diverse elements which go to make up the conglomeration of 
the Indian People and Indian Culture received their tone and 
their common bond of union in the Aryan language and the 
mentality behind it. Since very ancient times, different races 
with their different types of culture came into India and settled 
down there, and according to their racial inheritance and capa¬ 
city they built up organised society and civilisation and deve¬ 
loped their ways of life and ideas of being. We have thus the 
primitive Ts^grito tribes, probably the most ancient people to 
make India their home : no proof has as yet been found that 
man of any type had evolved from some kind of anthropoid ape 
on the soil of India. Then these were followed by Austric tribes 
from Indo-China, and these in their turn by the Dravidians 
from the West. The Aryans next followed, and from the North- 
East and the North came Tibeto-Chinese tribes. These were 
the main ‘races* (none of which may be assumed to have pre¬ 
sented a pure and unmixed type) which supplied the basic 
elements in the formation of the people of India and its cul¬ 
ture. There were possibly other elements also, but as yet we 
do not know any thing about them, although speculation is 
going on. After the Indian people and its distinctive culture 
had taken a noticeable form, other elements came in during 
historic times, to be wholly or partially absorbed into the In¬ 
dian people, bringing more or less assimilated items of material, 
intellectual and spiritual or credal culture. The Negrito, the 
oldest inhabitant of India, with his primitive palaeolithic life of 
the food-gatherer, had nothing to give in the building of Indian 
civilisation : he simply vanished from the scene, except where 
he has survived in some out of the way places, or where traces 
of him are found in later peoples which have absorbed him. 
The Austric and the Dravidian supplied some of the fundamen¬ 
tal bases of the Indian population and Indian social and cul¬ 
tural life. The Tibeto-Chinese also furnished some elements in 
the population, probably also in culture, in a restricted area in 
the North-East. But it was the Aryan who with his superior 
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organisation welded all these various elements into a united 
whole, in which the component parts were chemically com¬ 
bined in some places, or just mechanically mixed in others; and 
the Aryan's language was one of the most potent factors in the 
evolution of Indian humanity in its history, its religion and 
thought,—in its characteristic culture. For this language be¬ 
came the vehicle, the symbol as well as the expression of the 
composite culture that grew up on the soil of India after the 
Austrics and the Draviclians had pi epared the bases and the 
Aryans had started to build on these bases; and, as Sanskrit and 
as Pali, as the ancient North-Western Prakrit and Ardha-maga- 
dhi, and as Apabhramsa, and later as Hindi, Gujarati, Marathi, 
Oriya, Bengali and Nepali, and the rest, the Aryan Language 
came to be indissolubly linked with the Culture of India at 
various epochs and in various areas. 

The history of the Aryan language in India shows an un¬ 
interrupted progress for some three thousand and five hundred 
years within India itself, and its pre-Indian history can be 
dimly perceived in Iran, in Iraq and Eastern Asia Minor for 
about a thousand years more; and even prior to that, we can 
draw from existing linguistic material fairly probable conclu¬ 
sions for another five hundred or even thousand years. From 
3000 or 3500 B.C. right down to the present year 1940 A.D., 
the main lines of development of the Aryan language of India 
can be traced in its various stages of Indo-European, Indo- 
Iranian or 'Aryan,' and Indo-Aryan—the last (of course in 
greater detail) along its own special line of development in 
India as Old Indo-Aryan, as Middle Indo-Aryan and as New 
Indo-Aryan (OIA., MIA., and NIA.), or, to use the convenient 
if somewhat loose terms, as 'Sanskrit,' as ‘Prakrit,’ and as 
'Bhasa'. No other speech-group can show sucli a long and 
continuous history as the Aryan in India, thanks primarily to 
the long scries of authentic records, from the Vedic texts on¬ 
wards. The chain has continued all through; and although 
far-reaching changes have come, snapping many a link and 
introducing many a new rivet, it is possible to trace along tliis 
n^in the history of many a word and many a ^ammatical 
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form and at times even whole sentences from Modern Benjgali 
or Gujarati, or Marathi or Panjabi, or Hindi, back to Primitive 
Indo-European through the Prakrit and the Vedic. A modern 
Gujarati sentence like md ghcr die in this way can be worked 
back to its j)Ossible source in Primitive Indo-European of c. 
3500 B.C., which was something like maters ghrdhoi es-ske-ii. 
The study of this speech-development is a human science of 
utmost importance, and is a very fascinating subject withal, 
intimately connected as it is with our material and mental 
culture, our normal and natural as well as abnormal vicissi¬ 
tudes, and our periods of outside contact or inward isolation 
as a people. 

The eight to nine hundred languages and dialects which 
are now spoken in the world have been divided into a number 
of ‘families,' taking note of their structures and their mutual 
agreements both in structure and in what has been described in 
German as SpradigxU’-\i\ the ‘language-commodity' or ‘speech- 
goods* of roots, affixes and words. The idea of Language 
Families is one of the greatest discoveries in modern thought 
with reference to the evolution of man in all his environments 
and his accomplishments, and it developed during the last 
century, although the dawning of this idea took place in the 
18th, when Sir William Jones began to study Sanskrit at Calcutta 
and felt enthusiastic about Sanskrit, as a language ‘of wonderful 
structure, more perfect than Greek, more copioua than Latin, 
and more exquisitely refined than either', and thought that these 
three languages, so close was their agreement with each other 
in roots and grammar, were derived from a common source 
which was no longer existent. Sir William Jones also thought 
that the Germanic Gothic and the Celtic belonged to the same 
group, and also the Old Persian language. This opinion of 
Jones, which may be described as a marvellous instance of 
scientific imagination, pointed the way in the direction of the 
hypothesis of Language Families; and with the comparative 
study of languages which showed evidence of common origin, 
the modern Science of Language was gradually ushered in. 
One is tempted to say that it was born wh^n the brilliant idga 
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of Sanskrit and Greek and Latin, and Gothic and Old Persian 
belonging to one family dawned in Sir William Jones’s mind. 

Of the various language families with their affiliated 
languages and dialects which are current in Europe, Asia, Africa, 
Australia, Oceania and America, the most important is of course 
the IndO’European, It embraces the largest number of people on 
earth, and it includes some of the most influential languages, 
ancient and modern, which have for the past two thousand 
five hundred years and more been on the forefront of human 
progress. There arc other great speech families— 
(fAssyrio-Babylonian, fHebrew, fPhocnician, fS)Tiac, Arabic, 
fSabaen, fEthiopian, Abyssinian); Hamiiic (fAncient Egyp¬ 
tian, fCoptic, Tuareg, Kabyle and other Berber languages, So¬ 
mali, Fulani etc.); Sino-Tibetan or Tibeto-Chinese (Sinic or 
Chinese, Dai or Thai i.c. Siamese, Mran-ma or Burmese, Bod 
or Tibetan, the Indo-Burman border sj)eeches, etc. etc.); llralic 
(Magyar, Finn, Esth, Lapp, Vogul, Ostyak etc.); Altaic (the Tur- 
ki speeches, Mongol, Manchu); Dravidian (Tamil, Malayalam, 
Kannada, Telugu, Gondi etc. and Brahui); Austria (the Kol or 
Munda dialects of India, Khasi, Mon-Khmer, Nicobarese and 
other Austro-Asiatic languages, besides Austro-nesian languages 
—the Indonesian Malay, Sundanese, Balinese, Javanese, Celebes, 
Visaya, Tagalog, etc., the Melanesian Fijian etc., and the Poly¬ 
nesian languages like Samoan, Tahitian, Maori, Marquesan, 
Hawaiian); Bantii (of Central and South Africa—Swahili, Lu- 
ganda, the Congo languages, Sechuana, Zulu etc.); Sudanic (of 
West Africa—Yoruba, Gan, Ashanti, Mandingo etc.); and the 
various families of American speech in North, Central and South 
America, which are too numerous to mention : some of which 
are connected with great civilisations, or are spoken by millions, 
—yet they are either receding everywhere before languages be¬ 
longing to the Indo-European family, or are receiving their im¬ 
press in various ways. One Indo-European speech, English, has 
almost transcended its national or parochial limits, and has be¬ 
come, more than any other language, the nearest equivalent to 
a World Speech, a unique vehicle of World Culture. Entire tracts 
country in different parts of the world which ori|[inally di^ 
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not know the Indo-European speech, and were either the homes 
of other languages or were uninhabited, have now become 
flourishing and ever-expanding centres of Indo-European. '1‘he 
case has been the same for India also; and India was one of the 
earliest countries to be added to the empire of Indo-European, 
when it began its dig-vijaya, its world-conquest, some four 
thousand five liundred years ago. 

The Priniiiivc Indo-European language, as the source of 
Vedic, Old Persian and Avestan, of Greek, of Gothic and other 
Germanic, of Latin, of Old Irish and other Celtic speeches, and 
of the Slav and Baltic languages, of Armenian and Albanian, of 
‘Hittite’ and ‘Tokharian,' was spoken in its undivided state 
among a people to whom some philologists have given the name 
of "“Tp/ro.!?, that being the Primitive Indo-European word lor 
‘man’ from which the Sanskrit vira, the Latin uir, the Germanic 
wer and the Old Irish fer have come. The Wiros are therefore 
the linguistic forefathers, if not actually the racial forbears, of 
all modern peoples, diverse in origin and in mental make-up, 
who have joined the Indo-European Speech Family. It is now 
actually impossible to find out what the Wiros were like, and 
who arc tlieir truest present-day descendants—where do we find 
their purest remnants. Hie Brahmans, Kshatriyas and Vaisyas of 
ancient India are looked upon as being the true descendants of 
the Wiros who entered India as Aryas or Aryans; so too the 
Aryans of Iran. Present-day Nazi Germany is being taught to 
believe that the German people (or Germanic-speaking peoples) 
are the truest and purest Wirosj although racial mixture is quite 
patent and is admitted among the Germans; and some scholars, 
Germans themsehes, have denied racial purity or even racial and 
linguistic inheritance as true descendants of the Wiros to the 
German people. Racial mixture has been quite in the nature 
of things in ancient India, as would be evident from many an 
episode of Brahman or Kshatriya and Naga or Sudra or Dasa 
marriage in the Mahabharata and the Puranas, although ortho¬ 
dox Aryans, proud of their Aryan ‘colour,’ sought to preseiwe 
themselves from contamination with the darker D^a or non- 
Aryan colour by instituting or adopting and In later times 
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couraging the system of endogamous castes. Dark-skinned 
Brahmans cleverer than white-skinned ones arc mentioned in 
the Brahmanas : with the en masse Aryanisation in language and 
creed and social outlook of non-Aryan tribes in India, their 
chiefs obtained tlie status of Kshatriyas and their priests that 
of Brahmans; and the more ancient the Aryanisation, the more 
complete has been this absorption within these exalted castes, 
supposed to include none but the purest Aryans. Even 
foreigners in late and historical times were absorbed in these 
top classes or castes, e.g. the Sakas in pre- and post-Christian 
times, and the Mithra or Mihira worsliipping Iranian priests 
who were admiued as 'isakadvipiya' Brahmans i.(!. Brahmans 
who came from Saka-dvlj)a or Saka-sihana (“Scistan in Eastern 
Iran) during the early centuries of the Christian era and re-in- 
forced the old Aryan Cult of the Sun in India. All these and 
other facts w^ould go to suggest that the original Indo-European 
speaking people, the of tinknown racial characteristic 

(though it is not unlikely that they were Nordic originally— 
tall, largc-limbcd, straight-nosed, wliitc-skinned, blue-eyed, 
golden-haired,—allhough this has been questioned, and a mixed 
racial origin has been postulated for them even from their un¬ 
divided state), spread wuth their language and their social or¬ 
ganisation, and they were able to impose both of these upon 
many a people they came in contact with, peacefully or in a 
hostile way. So that, wiiilc they themselves were absorbed with¬ 
in the peoples among whom they established themselves, either 
as conquering and ruling aristocracies or as peaceful. settlers 
strong in numbers and in ability to impose their ways,—their 
language and the culture that goes with language were adopt¬ 
ed by the original dwellers in the land. These latter, inspite 
of their originally distinct racial traditions and distinct langu¬ 
ages, found themselves transformed,—being, as is usual in such 
a case, unable to understand the process; and thus they became 
the proud inheritors and protagonists of the Indo-European 
language and the Indo-European milieu—both of which were 
considerably modified during the course of this assimilation. 
This has been a remarkable though not unique phenomenon 
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in the cultural history of man: a single people creates a langu¬ 
age and a tradition, and this is transformed into a great 
cultural force, which affiliates to itself other peoples by making 
them accept it on the background of their own. 

We do not know xuhere the Primitive Indo-European 
language was characterised, i.e. w^as developed into something 
like the oldest Indo-European speeches, Vedic and Gatha Aves- 
tan and Homeric Greek; nor can it be ascertained when exactly 
the Wiros were living as a single undivided people. The Wiros 
did not develop any system of writing, and they emerge into 
history long after other peoples,—e.g. the Eg)^ptians, the Sume¬ 
rians, the Akkadians, the Assyrians, the Elamites, the peoples 
of Asia Minor, the ^Egean peoj)le of Greece and the Eastern 
Mediterranean, the pre-Aryans in India who built up the Harap- 
pa and Mohen-jo-Daro culture, and the Chinese,—had deve¬ 
loped great civilisations. They appear to have come into con¬ 
tact wdth the civilised peoples of Northern Mesopotamia and 
Eastern Asia Minor for the first time during the closing centuries 
of the 3rd millennium B.C.; and by 2000 B.C. we find them 
quite a good deal in evidence in Mesopotamia. Where did 
"''Nliey come from ? The Italian anthropologist Sergi suggested 
that they belonged to the Asia Minor highlands which was their 
original home or 'area of characterisation': and the recent dis¬ 
covery of the Ncsian or ‘Hittite' speech and its alliliation to 
the Indo-European family as its oldest branch—even as a sister 
rather than as a daughter of Primitive Indo-European—would 
appear to lend support to this hypothesis. But there are other 
facts which go to suggest some other tract of the Eurasian con¬ 
tinent as the original homeland of the Indo-Europeans. Be¬ 
fore Sergi, there were various opinions about the original habit¬ 
at of the the Indo-Europeans. F. Max Muller popularised the 
Central Asia hypothesis. Central Asia was not much known 
to the outside world during the middle of the last century, and 
was a land of romantic mystery. But as early as the fifties of 
the last century, Lajiham protested against the. Central Asia 
theory and suggested that ‘‘somewhere in Europe*' was the 
original home of the Indo-Europeans. This 
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Europe** has exercised the skill and imagination of scholars— 
Eastern Russia, Southern Russia, Northern Germany, Scandi¬ 
navia, Hungary, Poland and Lithuania being among the tracts 
suggested as the lost fatherland of ‘the Aryan' of the ancient 
' world. Somewhere in Eastern Europe has been a popular 
theory. The prehistoric grave-mounds of Central and Eastern 
Europe are believed to be associated with the horse-breeding 
and horse-using Indo-Europeans. It was in the plain lands of 
Central and Eastern Europe fringed on the north by the tem¬ 
perate forest lands that Indo-European culture, half nomadic 
and half settled, was supposed to have developed. From there, 
bands of these, owing either to desiccation of these tracts or to 
pressure from other peoples, spread south and west as well as 
south-east and north-west, and there coming in touch with other 
established peoples became the Greeks, the Thracians and 
Phrygians, the Armenians, the Aryans (Indo-Iranians), the 
Germans, the Celts and the Italians of ancient times. In their 
primitive state, the Indo-Europeans, or Wiros, had not been 
able to develop any material culture of a very high order. They 
had a wonderful language, and they appear to have been very 
well-organised socially—the fabric of their tribal solidarity held 
even under most adverse circumstances and seems to have im¬ 
pressed itself upon other peoples with whom they came in con¬ 
tact later. Their society was based on the family which was 
monogamous and patriarchal in form, and this patriarchal fami¬ 
ly was the nucleus of ^vhat came to be known among the 
Aryans of India as the gotra or clan, a collection of such clans 
each with its common head forming the people. The Indo- 
Europeans were endowed with a fine imagination, which, com¬ 
bined with practical sense and adaptility, made them invincible 
everywhere. In the relationship between the sexes, there was 
a feeling of respect for the woman as the unmarried daughter 
of the house who was to be cherished and protected and given 
in marriage by her father and brothers, as the wife who was 
to be the fellow and responsible partner of her man through 
life, and as the mother who was the respected guide and coun¬ 
sellor of the clan. They developed a religion in which the 
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beneficent rather than the harmful aspect of the unseen powers 
or forces (which were mainly conceived of as the forces of na¬ 
ture) was emphasised. Their conception of the divinity was, in 
the words of Antoine Meillet, “heavenly and bright, immortal, 
giver of good: and this conception is not much distant from 
that of the average individual in Europe of today.” God, or 
the Gods were dwellers in the heaven above, in contradistinc¬ 
tion to men who dwelt on earth below: the Gods were forces 
rather than anthropomorphic beings, although their humani¬ 
sation in form and character was also known, and later appears 
to have developed largely when the Indo-Europeans came in 
touch with other peoples with well-formed notions of Gods of 
a human type. But excepting for a *Dyeus Peters or 'Sky 
Father,' a *Pltk9wia Maters or ‘Earth Mother,’ ^Suwelios or 
‘the Sun-God,’ *Ausds or ‘the Dawn-Goddess,* *Wntos or ‘the 
Wind-God,’ and few such other nature gods, the Wiros appear 
not to have evolved a remarkable or large pantheon, like, e.g. 
the Egyptians and the Sumero-Akkadians. About their religi¬ 
on we have to base our opinion almost entirely on Linguistic 
Paleontology, the science of unravelling the origins of a peo¬ 
ple or the original character of its culture by studying the mean¬ 
ing and force of the words in its language on a comparative 
basis. 

The story of the material culture of the Indo-Europeans is 
similarly based on Linguistic Palaeontology, and the fruitful 
labours of German and other scholars have revealed to us in 
considerable detail the type of culture which had taken shape 
among the Wiros. The principles of this aspect of Linguistics 
have been extended to the consideration of the question of the 
original habitat of the Indo-Europeans, and recently W. 
Brandenstein has brilliantly demonstrated the nature of the 
early home-land of the Indo-Europeans (Die erste indogerma- 
nische Wanderung, 1936: see the extremely helpful risumi by 
Prof. A. Berriedale Keith in the Indian Historical Quarterly of 
Calcutta, XIII, I, March 1937). Brandenstein has shown that; 
from linguistic evidence we can see that there were two distinct) 
periods in the history of the Primitive Indo-Europeans—(1) ( 
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the earlier period when the various branches of the Indo-Euro¬ 
pean people had not as yet developed into separate groups with 
dialectal differences, and (2) when the Indo-Iranians had 
separated from the main body of the Indo-Europeans who ap 
pear to have moved on to a different land with a new type of 
climate. In the earlier period, the Indo-European language 
had certain meanings for some particular words and roots, and 
these original meanings were kept on in the dialects current 
among the ancestors of the Indo-Iranian branch of the Indo- 
Europeans ; but with the other, non-Indo-Iranian body of the 
Indo-Europeans, these roots and words had developed newer 
meanings which are not found among the Indo-Iranians. Thus 
the primitive Indo-European *gw€r, *gwerdu originally meant 
'stone*: its Sanskrit equivalent grdvan meant ‘stone for pressing 
(the 56 ma-juice)* in a slightly narrowed sense, but in the other 
groups of Indo-European outside of the Indo-Iranian 
the word came to mean 'mill-stone* and then 'hand-mill' 
(as in Old English cxveorn, Modern English quern), a 
sense which had developed latter. So the Primitive Indo- 
European root *melg meant ‘to rub\ which is preserved 
in Sanskrit y/mrj, mri, but in the other forms of non-Indo- 
Iranian Indo-European speech it came to mean ‘to milk.* So 
Prim. IE. ^*sci meant ‘to throw a missile,* cf. Skt. sdy^aka, but 
elsewhere i.e. outside of Indo-Iranian it developed the sense of 
'scattering seed,* of ‘sowing’ (cf. Latin se-men ‘seed,* German 
sden, English verb sow). Prim. IE. *melzzz\o make weak’, which 
is found in Sanskrit also (\/mal), came to have the new sense of 
‘to grind* in non-Indo-Iranian languages and dialects of IE. 
Prim. IE. *per%om (=:Skt. parsa-) meant ‘rift in the ground' 
(through heat and other natural causes), but a new meaning 
came to be attached to the word—'furrow’ (cf. New English /ur- 
row from Old English furh, German Furche). A close enquiry 
ilito the meanings of primitive Indo-European roots and words 
and their transformations has revealed an exceedingly import¬ 
ant result to Brandenstein, and it is this: that originally the i 
primitive IE, people lived in some comparatively dry rpcl!;y ; 
tfact^ where ther^lver^ rip r^al forpsts but dumps of trees, and | 
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among these trees were the following—the oak, the willow, the 
birch, a resinous tree, and an elastic tree; they had no fruit 
trees; they knew the following animals originally—the elk, the 
otter, the wild boar, the wolf, the fox, the bear, the hare, the 
beaver, the mouse, and a few other ones, among wild animals; 
among domestic animals, the cow evidently they received from 
the Sumerians (Sumerian gud, pronounced gu* with loss of final 
consonant c. 2700 B.C., was adopted into Prim. IE. as ^gu'dus), 
the sheep, the goat, the horse, the dog, and the pig. They 
knew some birds, and they were not acquainted with many am¬ 
phibian animals, and with fish. At a subsequent period, by 
moving to some other tract from their original habitat, they 
arrived in a low marshy country, where they came across a 
more extended and a different flora and fauna. The northern 
/Kirghiz steppes, south and east of the Ural mountains, present 
^ the most likely area which fits in with the natural character 
of the country deduced from the study of the older stratum in 
Primitive Indo-European: and the flat lands of Europe from 
the Carpathians to the Baltic similarly supply the area most 
in conformity with the situation for the new Indo-European 
home-land presented by the later lexical and semantic stratum 
of the language. Further, Indo-European borrowings from 
foreign sources in the earlier period show connexions with the 
Sumero-Akkadian world of Mesopotamia, rather than with the 
more or less different culture-worlds of Western Asia, Egypt 
and iEgean Greece. 

In Brandenstein's view, therefore, the Central Asian hypo¬ 
thesis in a modified form as the most likely conjecture for the 
original homeland of the Indo-Europeans of the earliest periods 
appears to have been rehabilitated. The vast Eurasian plain 
to the south of the Ural mountains would thus appear to be 
the primitive Indo-European homeland. There one branch 
of the Indo-European people, the ancestors of the Indo-Iranians, 
probably stayed on, while the main body drifted towards the 
west, to what is now Poland, which formed the new nidus for 
the Wiros in Europe. Or it may be that the ancestors of the 
Indo-Aryans and of the 'Hittites' of Asia Minor I^ft the pruni- 
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live home-land in the North Central Asian steppes first, trekking 
south-west through the Caucasus into Asia Minor and Mesopo¬ 
tamia and Iran during the second half of the third millennium 
B.C., while the European body went westward. This is quite 
a reasonable theory, and is unquestionably based on the sound¬ 
est linguistic and archaeological methods obtaining now. The 
Eurasian plain was the habitat of the wild horse, and the tam¬ 
ing of the horse svas perhaps the greatest contribution to ma- 
tenal civilisation which the Wiros, barbarians in their isolated 
state, were able to make. Prior to their coming down to the 
lands of Asia Minor and Mesopotamia during the second half 
of the third millennium B.C. with the horse, trained to cany 
men and burdens and to draw carts, the only means of locomo¬ 
tion there were the ox, the ass and the camel; and the swift 
horse came and revolutionised international relationships and 
the spread of culture by making contacts quick and easy. 

The Indo-Europeans thus were a group (whether racially 
pure or mixed we do not know) of splendid barbarians who 
had as yet to make their mark in history. When first in some 
dim age during the third year-thousand before Clirist their 
tribes began to press south and west in search of new homes, 
they started a movement for world-domination through their 
language and their mentality which became during the last 
three thousand years the most important force in human his¬ 
tory. It is likely that the ‘Hittites’ were the first group of the 
primitive Wiros to have left the ancestral home-land and to 
have come to the lands of the south : and although they became 
the dominant power in Asia Minor, ruling over the earlier pre- 
Indo-European peoples, during the middle of the second pre- 
Christian year-thousand, their long sojourn among aJien peoples, 
off from the main body of their relations, brought about 
some fundamental changes in their Indo-European speech. 
They were followed by the Indo-Iranians, or Aryans, who by 
aooo B.C. had arrived in Northern Mesopotamia. In the west, a 
little later, another branch of the Indo-Europeans who had set¬ 
tled in Eastern Europe, Poland and the Carpathian regions— 
namely, the Hellenes,-came down through the Balkans- 
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through what are now Rumania, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria and Alba¬ 
nia, into Greece and Western Asia Minor, and there they 
mingled with the civilised pre-Indo-European peoples of the 
Greek and Asiatic main-lands and the Islands, and gradually 
transformed these latter in language, imposing their Indo-Euro¬ 
pean speech (which later became Greek) on them, and forming 
a composite culture which became the primitive Greek culture 
by looo B.C. 

A great landmark in the narrative history of the progress 
of the Indo-Europeans is presented by the Boghaz Koi docu¬ 
ments discovered in N.E. Asia Minor by Hugo Winckler at the 
commencement of this century. Among these we find certain 
treaty records which date from about 1400 B.C. of the Mitanni 
^^eople, in which the ruling class of the Mitanni calling them¬ 
selves Marya-nni (cf. Vedic marya ‘man’) mentions names of 
some of the gods they worshipped—/n-da-ra, Mi4t4a-ra, U-ru- 
wan-a (or A-ru-na) and Na-sa-aUti-ya, which are just the names 
of the gods mentioned in the Rigveda as Indra, Mitra, Varum 
and the two Ndsatyas or written in the Babylonian syl¬ 

labic writing. Other documents from Boghaz Koi and other 
places show that during the greater part of the 2nd millennium 
B.C. tribes with kings and other persons bearing names which 
recall both Sanskrit (Vedic) and Old Iranian and using a dialect 
(or dialects) very much like Vedic and Old Iranian were parti¬ 
cipating in the political and cultural life of the Mesopotamian 
kingdoms, Babylon included. The presence of Vedic gods in 
Mesopotamia and peoples evidently using a language (or dia¬ 
lects) of the Sanskrit type, c. 1500 B.C., has led some scholars, 
both Indian and European, to think that here we have to deal 
with an Indian Vedic tribe, or tribes, which left India after 
Vedic culture was fully developed on the soil of India: and 
that consequently the date of the first Aryan invasion or settle¬ 
ment of India will have to be taken to a period considerably 
anterior to B.C. 2000. This would take the date of the Vedic 
hymns to times before 2000 B.C., at the latest. 

But this view is not at all tenable. The language stratum 
presented by the Mesopotamian documenU U certainly anteripr 
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to that of the Vedic speech—it is Indo-Irantan rather than Indo- 
Aryan, as any superficial study even of these names and words 
would clearly demonstrate' (see in this connexion the excellent 
article by the late N. D. Mironov on “Aryan Vestiges in the 
Near East of the 2nd millenary B.C.” in the Acta Orientaha, 
Vol. VI, Nos. i, ii & iii, in which these Indo-Aryan names and 
words have been given and studied linguistically). Thus 
names like &imaliaz=ztiit goddess of the bright (i.e. snow-cover¬ 
ed) mountains,* Aitagama=:*DeeY-goer (?)*, $uwardata=:*Sun- 
given*, Tusratta 'Terrible-chariot,* are transcriptions in Babylo¬ 
nian script of Indo-Iranian, pre-Vcdic forms like *Z'himdlia-, 
*Aita-gdma, *Suwar-ddta, ^Duz-ratha (rzSanskrit Himdla-, Eta- 
gdma, svardatta, and Duratha); and forms like aika, aita present 
the pre-Vedic diphthong ai which was contracted into the Vedic 
and Sanskrit e (e before consonants, ay before vowels). The 
pre-Vedic z'h and z are also preserved. The people speaking 
Aryan dialects in Mesopotamia were just pre-Vedic, pre-Indian 
Aryans who were sojourning in or passing through Mesopota¬ 
mia, some of whom settled down among the people of Asia 
Minor and Mesopotamia, while others pushed on further to 
the east, into Iran and then into India. Among the Indo-Ira¬ 
nian tribes who were settled in Mesopotamia, and were gradu¬ 
ally absorbed into the surrounding population, their numbers 
proving too small and their material culture and organisation 
too ineffective to enable them to retain their separate linguistic 
and cultural identity, were the Maryanni or Mitanni, the 
Harri (z=:kTy2i}), the Manda people, and the Kassites (=the 
Kdsi tribe ?) who conquered Babylon in c. 1800 B.C. and ruled 
there for some centuries. But some tribes did not settle down 
permanently on Mesopotamian land, but sought new homes fur¬ 
ther to the east, and arrived in Iran. Among them were the 
PflfiM (? the ‘axe*-people—cf. the Germanic tribal name Saxon 
connected with Old English seax=:‘knife,* Frank from Germanic 
•/ranfta=‘javelin* etc.) and the Mada (=the ‘proud* tribe), who 
later became the Persians and the Medes, and the &aka (the 
^powerful* tribe), who went to the north (north-east and north¬ 
west) of Iran and thence spread into South Russia (and were 
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known to the Greeks as Skuthes or Skuthioi i.e. Sq^thians) and 
to Central Asia; and other tribes pushed on still further to the 
east—the Bhrgus (who probably had left behind an analogous 
or connected tribe with the main body of the Indo-Europeans 
who went west, and from there the western Bhfgus appear to 
have come to Asia Minor by way of Thrace and Macedon and 
to have become the Briges or Phruges i.e. Phrygians), the 
Bharatas, the Madras, the Kurus (cf. Kuru as a personal name 
also in Iran — ATurwizzrGreek Kuros, Latinised to Cyrus, the 
founder of the Achaemenian Empire) and others, who settled 
in India. 

The advent of the Aryan tribes into India from Iran 
appears to have been a slow process, probably occupying gene¬ 
rations. The Aryans themselves have not preserved any memory 
of it in the Vedic literature available, for the simple reason that 
they were not conscious of having entered a new country. They 
must have been settled in Iran with the Parsu, the Mada and 
other Iranian tribes for some centuries, and Persia or the Iran¬ 
ian plateau was a home rather than a halting place for most 
of these Indo-Iranian or Aryan tribes. For here undoubtedly 
developed the germs of Indo-Iranian culture, which we notice 
in Mesopotamia, into a full-fledged Indo-Iranian or Aryan reli¬ 
gion which was the common heritage of both the Vedic Indians 
and the pre-Zoroastrian Iranians. The fire-cult was strengthen¬ 
ed, a special priest-craft with an elaborate ritual developed, and 
the soma plant {*sauma, Avestan haoma, Vedic soma) took a 
prominent place in some of the sacrifices. Vedic and Avestan 
metre also probably had its beginnings in Iran, if not earlier in 
Mesopotamia. In Iran, the Aryans had found the country oc¬ 
cupied by other peoples: the Elamites in Western Iran, of un¬ 
known affinity, and probably also the Dasa and Dasyu people, 
who were to be found in Eastern Iran, in the tracts contiguous 
to India and who were also spread over the western and north¬ 
western parts of India—certainly over the Panjab and Sindh. 
In India the non-Aryan peoples whom the Aryans encountered 
were called by them Ddsas and Dasyus (as in the Rigveda): In 
Iranian, these names would become *Ddha and *Dahyu, and 
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actually we find a people called Dahai mentioned by the Greeks 
as dwelling in the north-east of Iran, and in Old Persian dahyu 
occurs as a common noun meaning ‘country’, whence we 
have New Persian di 7 «zz:‘village*—the Old Persian dahyu being 
just the name of the people inhabiting the country transferred 
to the country itself, and then generalised to mean ‘land* or 
‘country’; a semantic development not absolutely unique in the 
world (cf. WaleSj Wallachia in Europe, ultimaely from the name 
of a Celtic tribe, the Volcae, which gave the Germanic *walx* 
which came to mean ‘foreign’). The Aryan invasion of India 
was evidently a slow extension of the Aryan pale from Eastern 
Iran into the Panjab, in the Ddsa-Dasyu country: and as such, 
so long as the originally settled aboriginal people continued to 
be the same, there could not be any idea that a new and a 
totally different land was being entered into by the Aryans, as 
no violent contrast with a totally different people from the one 
with which they were familiar was presented. 

The beginning of the Aryan ingress to India was compara¬ 
tively a late event in ancient history. I cannot venture to 
hazard an opinion, but it looks unlikely that this event can be 
placed at a date earlier than the middle of the 2nd millennium 
B.C. It may be even later. We have to take Indian history as 
a part of world-history, as being intimately connected with that 
of the lands of the Near East particularly. Viewed in this con¬ 
text, when we find that the Indo-Europeans are coming into 
contact with the civilised peoples of antiquity only as late as 
2000 B.C., it would be absolutely unhistorical to assume an 
exaggerated antiquity for the coming of the Aryans into India. 
(The orthodox Hindu view of the Aryans being autochthonous 
to India need not be seriously considered even.) The period 
of undivided Indo-Europeandom is not so very ancient either, 
compared with the time-standards presented by the history and 
pre-history of Egypt and Chaldea. In our country some scho¬ 
lars have taken up the astronomical side of the question, and 
approaching the astronomical data from various standpoints, 
a very high antiquity has been proposed by them. But dm 
astronomical argument is vitiated by one great drawbaclt-'tbei:^ 

3 
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is no universally accepted method for discussing these astrono¬ 
mical data, and individual investigators have arrived at quite 
different conclusions about the interpretations and dates. The 
amount of exact knowledge in astronomy possessed by the Ar ya ns 
when the Veda and the Brdhmana texts were composed can also 
be questioned. It is well-knowm that serious or scientific astro¬ 
nomy was the creation of the Chaldeans, and that the Greeks 
improved upon what they obtained from them, and India 
learned a good deal of the science from the Greeks. In Gupta 
and post-Gupta times the Hindus made some advance, and the 
conception of the earth as a globe and of the movement of the 
earth round its axis was arrived at by them. With the exacter 
knowledge of the science, when the Hindus set about fixing 
the chronology of their past, with such meagre sense of anti¬ 
quity which they could bring to bear upon the subject, there 
was a good deal of back calculation. So the safer plan in our 
attempt to find out the chronology of Vedic times would be to 
concentrate on archaeology and on linguistics, not neglecting, 
however, whatever of a clear and definite nature is found with 
reference to astronomy. 

Any definite date of the Aryan advent into India being 
impossible, we take 1500 B.C. in round numbers as the period 
when the first bands of Aryans arrived in the Panjab. They 
were speaking their Aryan tongue, and they w^ere singing hymns 
to their gods and praises of their heroes (nardsamsa gdthd) in 
that tongue. This is the beginning of the history of the Indo- 
Aryan speech and its literature. When the Aryans came into 
India, the Aryan or Indo-Iranian dialects had already passed 
through two stages of development from the Primitive Indo- 
European speech, the language of the Wiros, First we have 
the undivided Indo-European speech,—in which, too, Bran- 
denstein, whose views have been discussed before, and others, 
see more than one stratum. But in what may be called typical 
or ordinary or Common Primitive Indo-European, we see a lan¬ 
guage, with certain definite characteristics in sounds and forms, 
which is largely preserved in the Aryan speech brought into 
Intliaii 
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In Primitive Indo-European, as reconstructed by the 
labours of four generations of scholars in Europe, we have a 
language singularly rich in forms, and able to express all com¬ 
plex ideas which fell within its purview with admirable skill by 
means of inflexions which had developed subtle forces; and 
although as in all primitive speech the time-sense was not so 
finely developed in it, it was capable of indicating nuances in 
the type of action indicated by the verb, whether it was tempo¬ 
rary or continuous, inchoative or completive, or reiterative, in 
a way which was denied to many other forms of speech. The 
inflexional system was quite in accord with the imaginative 
nature of the Indo-European peoplethe gender-sense was 
natural, to start with, but as certain affixes became endowed 
with certain sex-connexions, grammatical gender arose, and this 
made the language easily lend itself to a poetic attitude and 
approach—to a personifying tcndency—with regard to things of 
nature and of life in general. The sound-system of Primitive 
Indo-European has a greater preference for momentary stop 
sounds rather than for continuous spirant ones: it had elaborate 
groups of these stops, which also occurred aspirated, and it had 
corresponding nasals for these various groups of stops and as¬ 
pirates : e.g. it had the uvular sounds of q, qh, g, gh, ii, and a 
labialised set of these q^, q^^h, g^j g^ h, and a set of ordi¬ 
nary velar sounds (miscalled 'palatals')—X/z, g//, besides 
the dental (probably alveolar) set t, th, d, dh, n, and 
the labial set p, ph, b, bh, m. Of continuant sounds it had 
only a solitary s, which would become the voiced z in voiced 
company. It had besides two liquids, which were kept dis¬ 
tinct, viz. I and r. It appears to have possessed no aspirate 
proper,—no although the discovery of the Hittite speech as 

a branch of Indo-European has led some scholars to suggest that 
the oldest Indo-European had a definite /z-sound which has 
been preserved only in Hittite; but this has been disputed. A 
number of spirants—the entire gamut of X, V, 0 , 8 sounds 
(represented by the Arabic and ^ respectively), as a 

Qf fact, and also a voiced palatal spirant spund like 
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something like the French j, as a modification of a y-sound,-have 
been assumed for Indo-European by a number of scholars; but 
these assumptions appear not to be indispensable to explain facts 
in the ancient Indo-European languages. The vowels of Indo- 
European w^ere the three original vowels a, e, o, and the 
two derivative or secondary voAvels i, u which were intimately 
connected with the semi-vowels y, w and occurred mainly in 
diphthongs, besides a number of weak vowels of various grades— 
of which a notable one was the so-called neutral vowel 
These vowels occurred both as short and long, and primary 
vowels a, e, o could be combined with y and w to form diph¬ 
thongs. 

The vowels could not be nasalised. The most note¬ 
worthy thing about Indo-European phonology, which was also 
intimately connected with its morphology, was the system 
of Ablaut or regular Vowel-Gradation. By this, a root occurred 
in a number of vowel gradations in the various derivative words 
and inflected declinational and conjugational forms, and the 
affix elements also showed these gradations. Thus a root 
showed various vowel grades like *bher-e-ti, bhe-bhor-e, bher-os, 
bhor-os, bhdr-os, bhr-tos, bhe-bhr-oi; g^ous, g'^^owi, g^eus, 
bher-ont-s, bher-nto; p 94 er-s. p 9 t^r-du, p 9 -tir-i, p 9 -tr-d, po^tr-- 
$u; qr-neu'ti, qr-nu-tai; su-nu-s, su-neu-es, su-nou-s; etc., etc. 
It had taken a long time for this Ablaut to develop within 
Indo-European. It is believed that in Prehistoric Indo-Euro¬ 
pean there was an earlier stage of stress accent, which gave rise 
to what is known as Quantitative Ablaut (change of e to e, or 
to a or zero), and then a stage of pitch accent bringing about 
Qualitative Ablaut (e. g. change of e and a to o). But the 
outward face of the language got a definite form from this, 
and these Vowel Grades easily became the most prominent thing 
in the phonology of the ancient Indo-European languages like 
Greek, Sanskrit and Avestan, Gothic and other ancient Ger¬ 
manic, Old Irish, Old Church Slav, etc.; and the Ablaut has 
survived more or less in all Indo-European languages (cf. Eng¬ 
lish sing-song, Italian dar--dono. New Indo-Aryan mdr-^tndrf 
mil-^mel, etc.). 
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Ablaut survived in Indo-Aryan, but because the Indo- 
European vowel-system was simplified, e, o, a all these three 
changing to a (c.g. IE. ^dedorJca *l s?Ly 7 \*dedor%e *he saw’= 
Greek dcdorka, dedorke, but Skt. dadarsa for both), Qualita¬ 
tive Ablaut was lost to Sanskrit; what was left was only 
Quantitative Ablaut, e.g. fl—fl; i—ai, di; ii--du, du; 
f—flr, dr. The phenomenon in its rather mutilated form as it 
obtains in Sanskrit was fully noticed by the Sanskrit gramma¬ 
rians, who have described it in parts—as guna, vrddhi, and sam- 
prasdrana, (In the absence of a comprehensive single term in 
Sanskrit for the entire phenomenon, I have suggested a new 
coining in Sanskrit, Apa~sruti, based on the German word Ab¬ 
laut). Roots indicated either nouns (e.g. *g^^ou, nr), or verbs 
(e.g. *d€ifc^ bher, ei, ed), or both verbs and nouns (e.g. *p 6 , 
wid ). In Morphology, the Indo-European noun indicated case 
relationships in the three numbers and the eight cases by means 
of various affixes, which also, as mentioned above, showed vowel 
gradation; and these case-affixes were different according to 
the noun-endings (e.g. •deea/os—genitive deiweso, deiwoso, or 
deiwosyo, but *sim 7 is—genitive sunous, ^wesumenes, geni¬ 
tive wesumenesos; * Jervis—"kr^ios ; *yeqr-t — yeqnos etc.). The 
pronouns had some special case-endings which were different 
from those for the noun. The dual denoted only articles that 
went in pairs—not two’of a thing, but this extended use of the 
dual came in easily. Gender was not restricted to any special 
set of noun and adjective affixes or terminations: a noun in 
•os (= ah of Sanskrit) could be feminine (e.g. Greek parthenos 
‘virgin’, nuos for *5nwjos=:Sanskrit snusd, Sanskrit ddra, ddrdh, 
masculine plural,=‘wife’, connected with Greek doulos ‘slave’ 
and Sankrit ddrikd; etc.), and a noun in -a could be masculine 
(we have remnants of these in Sanskrit, and we have it in Latin). 
It was later on independently in the different ancient Indo-Euro¬ 
pean languages that grammatical gender associated with certain 
special affixes grew up. In the case of the numerals, Indo-Euro- 
pean jearly developed the decim|d syst em , with all pnmidve 
peoples, counting began widt |t^ fii^gen : j^e index poind 
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at a near object-'that one, he,’ so to say, gave the basic word 
for ‘one* (*of-no- 5 , oi-wo-s, oi-qo-s : connected with the pronomi- 
mal base *oz-=:Sanskrit <?-, ay- in e-na-, e-ta-, e-sa-, ay-am etc.). 
The word for ‘two* (*dwdu ) meant ‘diversity* (cf. Greek dia, 
Latin dis); ‘three’ ('*/r^ye5jz=‘that which went beyond* (root 
*ter, tr). Beyond this it is not possible to analyse the numerals 
of Indo-European, although attempts have been made. The 
Indo-European pronouns for the ist and 2nd persons show a 
diversity of stems (c.g. ist person—or eg-om, me-, wei-, 
ne-, 2nd persons tu or tu-om<itew-, yu-, we- ). 

With regard to the verb in Indo-European, we find that the 
tense or time-sense was not very well determined, but the cha¬ 
racter of the action was sought to be clearly indicated by means 
of certain affixes, which were added between the root and the 
personal termination in some of the forms. The later moods 
and tenses of Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, etc., developed out of 
these affixes. In Sanskrit these affixes became practically un¬ 
meaning, although the ancient grammarians took note of them 
in classifying the verb-roots of Sanskrit into the ten classes 
( ganas), Sanskrit grammarians ignored some of these affixes 
(Vikaranas), and they recognised seven Vikaranas only (except¬ 
ing in the case of the roots of the ad and hu classes and partial¬ 
ly of the rudh class, for which there are no Vikaranas—no modi¬ 
fications of the root by adding these Vikaranas ending in a 
vowel -a which comes from Indo-European -e, -o), but in Primi¬ 
tive Indo-European the number is over thirty. Thus the 
Vikarana -(c)cha- of Sanskrit has not been given a separate status 
in indigenous Sanskrit grammar, being simply brought under 
the -a of the bhu class (bhav-a-), but we have a good dozen roots 
in Sanskrit showing this (e.g. x^^^hati < y/x, gacchati < yjgam, 
icekati < pxcchati y/pXh vdnehati < y/van, yacchati 
< y/yam, etc.)—and there are equivalents of this -(c)cha- in the 
other IE. languages, which would go to show that in Primitive 
Indo-European the Vikarana *s%els^o-, the equivalent of San¬ 
skrit -(c)cha-, was a very noteworthy form which had its special 
force of inchoation. The future had not yet developed 
eertaio completive fomis witfc thf Vikaraifa *-90- or whijJi 
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gave both the future and the aorist to the ancient Indo-Euro¬ 
pean languages. The root was reduplicated, as a means to in¬ 
dicate some kind of emphasis, which with some special personal 
terminations (personal terminations were of various sorts in 
Indo-European when they were added to inflected verb-forms 
to denote person and number—they were partly connected with 
the pronominal bases) became the perfect tense of the 

Sanskrit grammarians) of Sanskrit and Greek. There was a 
particle *e which was placed before certain verb-forms to indi¬ 
cate past action. The use of this *e was optional in Prim. IE., 
but in certain ancient Indo-European languages it became obli¬ 
gatory. This was the source of the Sanskrit before the verb 
in the imperfect, aorist and past conditional. Indo-European 
by means of affixes and also with the help of reduplication 
formed some special conjugations—the causative, the desidera- 
tivc and the frequentative, but these were still in their incep¬ 
tive stage in Primitive IE. The passive voice did not occur 
in Primitive Indo-European—there was the active and the re¬ 
flexive—the parasmdi-pada and the atmanc-pada of Sanskrit, 
and the passive developed in Sanskrit from the reflexive much 
later. Indo-European had a number of gerunds and infinitives 
which were mostly inherited by Indo-Aryan, but were gradu¬ 
ally lost on the soil of India. There were a number of 
adverbial and prepositional words, the vowels of which were 
subject to the working of the Ablaut; and these both governed 
words in the various cases, and modified verbs : the Sanskrit upa- 
sargas in their original form (Sanskrit lost some of them: but 
the 21 that have survived are mostly all good Indo-European, 
*prOj pero, apo, ni, edhi, ewo, enu, proti, peri etc.). 

One feature of Indo-European was its power to form 
compounds of various words. Such compounds have been car¬ 
ried on from Indo-European to Greek, Sanskrit and other an¬ 
cient Indo-European languages, as e.g. in some names of Indo- 
European origin: cf. ^WesumenesiztSki, Vasumandh, Avestan 
Vohumand, Greek Eumenes; *Seghodeiwos=:Skt. Sahadevaht, 
Old Norse Sigtyr from ^Sigitiwaz; Rweito^eweszuSkt. ^Sveta* 
kax/3h, Old Church Slav Sdydtostavu (cf^ Skt. 
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BhUriiravah, Greek Perikles < ^Perlklewes=:SkL Pariiravdh, 
etc.), • Greek (he‘)katombe, Skt. Satagva, etc. Des¬ 

criptive compounds in names and epithets, in the preservation 
and construction of which Sanskrit, Greek, the Old Germanic 
languages. Old Slav, Old Celtic etc. show a remarkable agree¬ 
ment, form one of the distinctive things in Indo-European. 

In jts vocabulary, Indo-European in its original home¬ 
land in the Eurasian plain to the south of the Ural mountains 
probably borrowed (as it gave to them as well) words from the 
contiguous Ural and Altaic speeches; and the civilised peoples 
of Mesopotamia, the non-Semitic Sumerians and the Semitic 
Akkadians, appear to have influenced the primitive Indo- 
Aryans directly or indirectly, and to have given them a few 
words, among which may be mentioned Sumerian gu(d)=ox, 
cow*, Sumerian balag, Akkadian pilaqqu=a.xc\ and Sumerian 
MrMdu='copper* (which we find in Sanskrit as gdu, parasuh 
=zGreek pelekxis, and Idha ‘iron*, literally ‘the red metal,' 
‘copper,* from earlier roha, *rddha, *raiidha, a form in which 
the foreign Chaldean and the native Indo-European have merg¬ 
ed). The Indo-European group which went west-ward came in 
proximity of the civilised world of Asia Minor and pre-Hellenic 
Greece, and borrowed a number of words in this area from the 
Sernitic and ‘Asianic* (i.e. ancient Asia Minor) languages, 
among which may be mentioned taiiros = ‘bull*, melit- =. 
‘honey,* *ward- — ‘rose-*, *woino- = ‘wine’, *oloiw- == ‘olive' 
etc., which are not found in Eastern Indo-European or Indo- 
Iranian. 

Such was the original Indo-European back-ground of 
Aryan. This underwent a transformation, first in the internal 
’form of the language when great phonetic changes came in; 
and then, after the Aryan speakers came out of their isolation 
in their primitive home into the midst of the civilised world 
•of Mesopotamia, both its outward and inward forms became 
^ liable to other changes. Th e great phonetic change was the 
simpUficatiemef^the^^^^^^ €ro, d, d, d to a, d, 

whether occurring singly or in diph|ltpn^ of the weak vowel 
9 i ; and» in the case of the consonants, of the velar (or so- 
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called ‘palataF) 2:, Ich^ g, gh from stops and aspirates to palatal 
spirants and spirants aspirated~to i, i/z, z', z'h (this or an analo¬ 
gous change also occurred in some other forms of Indo-European, 
which e.g. later became Armenian, Albanian, and the Baltic 
and Slav languages), and of the dental sibilant 5 to 5 after the 
i and u vowels, after r, and after k. Further, the original 

g^hj and q, qh, g, gh sounds fell together into kf kK 
g, gh, and these before the original palatal vowels e and i were 
palatalised, i.e. developed a y-quality—they became c, ch, j, jh 
(or, rather, k', k'h, g', g 7 z i.e., sounds resembling ky, kyh, gy, 
gyh, like the pronunciation of k, kh, g, gh in dialectal 
Gujarati), which are found in Sanskrit as c (ch of this origin does 
not seem to occur in any word in Aryan which has been 
inherited by Sanskrit), j, and lu This brought about a great 
change in the outward phonetic form of the language, its 
general acoustic effect, in as much as sets of completely new 
sounds were introduced, and old sets were in this way lost. 
The cliange of the original Indo-European velars (or so-called 

‘palatals’) "kh, i, ih to palatal sibilants (changing, for in¬ 
stance, Prim. Indo-European ^kmtom ‘hundred’ to ^atam in 
Skt., sat^m in Avcstan,5M/o in Old Slav, simtas in Lithuanian), 
has been taken to form a remarkable dividing line between two 
groups of Indo-European—the Western group where the velars 
remain as velars and do not become sibilants (Greek, Latin, 
Germanic, Celtic, Hittite, Tokharian), and the Eastern group, 
where the sibilant change is found (Aryan, Slav, Baltic, Arme¬ 
nian, Albanian): and the words centum (Latin: pronounced 
kentum) and sat m (Avestan) are taken as convenient labels to 

mark the non-sibilantising and the sibilantising groups from each 
ojtlicr. These changes transformed an Indo-European sentence 

like *gherisqendrosyo pH^rs ehvosyo uperi sthHos, g'^^s^onts 
penq^^e wlqons gheghone into ^z'harisk'ajidrasya pitars atwasya 
upari sthitas, gak'k'hants pank'a xjrkdns g^haghdna (=: Skt. harts- 
candrasya pita asvasya upari sthitah, gacchan panca vfkdn 
jaghdna), and one like geronts sworn woikom melgti, txnom 
weghetij ihutd deiwom yagetai, into something like *sa z^arants 
4 
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swam waiiam marzti (mdrsti), trnam waz^hati, z^hutd daiwam 
yaz'atai (= Skt. sa jaran svam veiam mdrsti, txnam vahati, hutd 
(=zhutena) devarh yajate). 

The Indo-Iranian stage was arrived at by about 2000 B.C., 
and we find the Indo-European language in this second stage 
of its history in Mesopotamia, among the Mitanni and other 
peoples, by 1400 B.C. It was the Ar)'an language in this stage 
which was carried into Iran. We do not know when a deve¬ 
loped form of Aryan poetry first became a noteworthy thing in 
the language. The names of the Aryan gods Mitra, Varuna, 
Indra and the Ndsatyas among the Mitanni, and of Surya 
among the Kassites, Aryan conquerors of Babylon, would sug¬ 
gest that hymns to these and other Aryan deities were known to 
the Aryan tribes sojourning in Mesopotamia. But what was 
the nature of these hymns ? Were they like the hymns of the 
Veda, and similar liturgical literature in the Avesta? This is 
quite clear, at any rate, that the Gdyatrl and a few other 
metres had developed already in Iran—probably also in Meso¬ 
potamia. We have no definite information about Indo-Euro¬ 
pean versification: but some common tags and expressions, 
which on the face of them appear to be poetic in origin, in 
the different Indo-European languages, would suggest that some 
kind of primitive versification was known to the Indo-Euro¬ 
peans. The late Professor Antoine Meillet sought to find out 
the nature of this versification by comparing Vcdic metres with 
those of the Greek dramas: the Greek hexameter, the oldest 
Greek meter as in Homer, appears to have been a Greek inno¬ 
vation and not an Indo-European inheritance. From the evi¬ 
dence of Sanskrit (Vedic), Avestan, Old Norse, Old Irish and 
Early Lithuanian poetry, it would appear that Indo-European 
versification was stanzaic, and not continuous like the hexameter 
of Homer. Aryan versification was probably also similarly 
stanzaic—as a continuation of the Primitive Indo-European tradi¬ 
tion, as Vedic shows. 

! The Aryans came in touch with the greatest civilisation of 
Asia at the time—in the 2nd millennium B.C.: and a simple 
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semi-nomadic people as they were, they were tremendously im¬ 
pressed by it. In India we have in the Sanskrit Purdnas refer¬ 
ences to the high material civilisation, and technical skill in rais¬ 
ing buildings, combined with cruelty, of the Asuras, usually 
meaning ‘demons’; but it is quite likely that in this word we 
have a reminiscence of the people of Assur-ot Assyria, with 
whose great architectural achievements as well as ruthlessness 
in war the Aryans must have had direct contact. Certain ele¬ 
ments in Assyro-Babylonian culture appear to have been adopt¬ 
ed by the Aryans — like, for instance, the use of an umbrella 
among royal insignia, and a number of architectural and decora¬ 
tive details which we note in the art of Barhut and Sanchi, 
which just translate into stone the earlier wood architecture of 
India with undoubted West Asiatic motifs. A few Assyro- 
Babylonian words which were adopted by the Aryans are found 
in Vedic—e.g. the word ma 7 td ‘a measure’, from the Semitic 
minah ; and the late Bal Gangadhar Tilak suggested how 
names of some serpents featuring in Babylonian legends have 
found a place in the Atharva Veda in an altered form (R, G. 
Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume, Poona, 1917, pp. 33 ff.). 
In Iran, after the main body of the Aryans were settled for 
some time, a split occurred among two groups of their tribes. 
How far original tribal differences were at the basis of this split 
and how far it was religious in origin, it is not possible to say 
now. But the Aryans became divided into two groups, the 
D€va (=DaivayyforshippcTs and the Asura (Ahura) *Mazdhd$ 
(Medhdh’Mazddoy^vorfihippers. In any case, the Deva-vfox* 
shipping Aryans began to push into India, and, while on their 
way to India, they had probably to fight their way through the 
Ddsa-Dasyu people of Eastern Iran, right up to the Panjab. 

Contact with this non-Aryan people, and natural line of 
development, brought about further changes into the Aryan’s 
language. It changed slowly from the Aryan or Indo-Iranian 
form into the Indo-Aryan, which is represented in its latest 
phase by the language of the Rigveda. Already some grammati¬ 
cal innovations had accentuated the difference between the 
Indo-European mpthcr-tongue and Aryan: e.g. the use of a new 
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affix ^n&m for the genitive plural of nouns ending in vowels, 
and of the affixes in -m ( 4 u, -ntu) for the 3rd person impera¬ 
tive (traceable elsewhere). In India, and possibly also in 
Eastern Iran, the language of the Aryan tribes underwent 
new sets of changes—in phonetics, in grammar, and in vocabu¬ 
lary. The retroflex (cerebral) sounds were developed—this was 
the most characteristic change in phonetics. This may have taken 
place either spontaneously within the Aryan language, or what 
is perhaps more likely, through extraneous non-Aryan influence. 
Then the Aryan z, z' and z sounds were lost or altered. Fresh 
innovations took place in the grammatical forms, one of the 
oldest changes in Indo-Ar)'an being the extension of the 
first personal termination -mi from athematic verbs (of the ad, 
rudh and hu classes) to all verbs in the present tense—a charac¬ 
teristic which also developed in the later Avestan, and in Old 
Persian as well, in the Iranian domain (e.g. Indo-European *ed- 
mt=Vedic ad-mi; IE. *&//^r-d=:Greek pher-d, Latin fer-d. Gothic 
bair-a for *ber-a, Gatha Avestan bar-d, but Vedic bhar-d-mi. Old 
Persian bar-d-miy; cf. also Old Church Slav ber-q<*bher- 6 ’\--m). 
Lexically, new words were being created and borrowed. In all 
these ways, Aryan or Indo-Iranian became Indo-Aryan among 
those tribes which brought the language into India, and brought 
with them some at least of the Vedic hymns and the Vedic tradi¬ 
tion in religion and culture. These Indian Aryans laid the founda¬ 
tion of that remarkable synthesis of race, religion and civilisation, 
including a synthesis of speech, which gave to the world the 
Hindu people and the Hindu religion and civilisation, and with 
these the Vedic, Sanskrit and Pali speeches of ancient India, 
and Hindi, Gujarati, Marathi, Bengali, Panjabi and other 
speeches of mediaeval and modern India. 
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The Non-Aryan Back-Ground of Indo-Aryan 
AND THE Early History of Indo-Aryan 


The Theory of an Aryan Invasion, and its general Acceptance by 
educated Hindus as elsewhere—the old View of the Aryans as a Civili^ 
sing People in India—Non-Aryan Contributions to the Formation of 
Hindu Religion and Culture—the Non-Aryan Background behind the 
Aryan in India — the Non-Aryan or Pre-Aryan Peoples—the Pre-historic 
Negritos—a possible Negrito Survival in Indo-Aryan Speech—the Aus- 
trie Peoples - Spread of the Primitive Austric Speech along the Malay 
Peninsula and the Islands-the Austronesian Branch of Austric, em¬ 
bracing the Indonesian, Melanesian ( with Micronesian ) and Polynesian 
Speeches—the Austro-Asiatic Branch including Mon-Khmer, Khasi, the 
Kol Dialects, Nicobarese etc,-Austro-Asiatic Bases in North India- 
Probable Spread of Austric in the Himalayan Regions—the 'Pronomi^ 
nalised Tibeto-Burman' Dialects—Burushaski — Linguistic Character 
of the Austric Language-Family— Hevesy’s Proposal to connect the Kol 
speeches with the Uralic ones —the Present Situation —the Dravidiaus 
—Dravidian Languages - the Dravidians probably a Mediterranean Peo^ 
ple-DramiJa-Dravida-Damila-Tamil = Trmmili-Termilai ? — Primitive 
Dravidian Culture-Old Tamil Literature-Mohen-jo-Daro-Pre-Aryan 
Sindh and Punjab Culture—the Mohen-jo-Daro and Harappa Script- 
Affinities with Western Scripts, and with the Indian Brahml-Sindh 
and South Punjab Culture and its possible Connexion with Dravidian- 
speaking Peoples — N.^W. India^ Iran, Mesopotamia, one Cultural 
Area in Pre-historic Times - Dravidian Culture and Aryan Expansion — 
Reasons for successful Spread of the Aryans in the East-Aryan, Dravi¬ 
dian and Austric Ways Contrasted—Conflict between Aryan and Non- 
Aryan — Beginning of the Absorption of Non-Aryan —Dialects among the 
Aryans—the Vedic Kunstsprache—r and I in Indo-Aryan—Composition 
and Transmission of Vedic Hymns—Veda Compilations—VySsa—Re** 
duction of the Aryan Speech to Writing—Vedic Aryans and Western 
Tribes-Purahic Tradition and th^ Probability of its Pre-Aryan Origin 
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—Proximity of the Vedic and Gatha Avestan Speeches—Possibility of 
some Hymns of the Rigveda having been composed in the pre-Vedic 
Aryan Speech —Traditional Handing down of Speech and Scholarly 
Effort— Dialects in the Brahmana "Period-“Udicya, Madhya^desiya and 
Pracya-^the Pracya Dialect end change of r to /—Cerebralisation in 
the Pracya Speech, a Continuation of an earlier Indo-Aryan Phonetic 
Habit —Spread of Aryan Speech—Linguistic Situation in Northern In¬ 
dia at the time of Buddha—Conflict of Ideals and Conflict of Speech — 
the Employment of the Middle Indo-Aryan Dialects under Buddhist 
and Jaina Inspiration—the Vedic Brahmans and Sanskrit—Pacini — 
Chandasa and LauI’iTrur —Establishment of Classical Sanskrit. 


When the Ar)'ans came into India, the country was not a 
no-man*s land—it was already populated by some races or peo¬ 
ples which had risen to a high level of civilisation. When the 
theory of an Aryan invasion of India in pre-historic times was 
first propounded, the educated classes in India who came to 
know about this theory easily accepted it. The educated classes 
meant the higher castes among the Hindus, and the Aryan inva¬ 
sion as a theory did not hurt their amour propre—xhoy could 
look upon themselves as the true descendants of the fair-skinned 
highly civilised Aryan conquerors from Central Asia who 
brought the light of civilisation to a benighted land of dark- 
skinned non-Aryan barbarians, and could feel as distant cou¬ 
sins of the European peoples speaking ‘Aryan' i.e. Indo-Euro¬ 
pean languages. English historians and others in India showed 
their acceptance of the theory and patronised the Indian as ‘our 
Aryan brother, the mild Hindu'. The easy acquiescence of 
the Hindu educated classes in this theory was partly the result 
of the readiness of the Hindu mind with its freedom from reli¬ 
gious dogma to accept any view which appeared reasonable; 
partly the result of a sense of superiority and aloofness from the 
lower classes, which came from the disintegrating aspect of the 
caste system, and from the very great diversity of race and culture 
which prevented complete welding up of the component elements 
into one single mass; and partly it \^a5 th^ result of an infe- 
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riority complex as well, which had to admit defeat from the 
European in many vital matters, and consequently would find 
a secret pleasure (a feeling which in their nationalistic moods 
they would rather not analyse) in finding some kinship with the 
latter, and in thinking themselves to be the descendants of con¬ 
querors and civilisers. But a number of recently discovered facts, 
and new interpretations of facts previously known, are reveal¬ 
ing that it was not the matter of course veni vidi vici of a 
superior white people over uncivilised barbarians in aihcient 
India: it was not that, like the modern Indo-European speakers 
of Europe, viz. the Spaniards, the Portuguese, the French, the 
Dutch and the English, the ancient Indo-European or Aryan 
speakers came as the inevitable conquerors and implanted civi¬ 
lisation in India, that all the higher and nobler elements in 
Hindu civilisation were the gift of the Aryan, and that all that 
was dark and base and vile was but an expression of an ill-sup¬ 
pressed non-Aryan mentality. The thought and the organising 
capacity of the Brahman and the Kshatriya of ancient times who 
represented certain aspects of the Aryan mind, being admitted, 
the new materials and the new orientation show that the credit 
for building up Indian civilisation is not the Aryan's alone, but 
that the non-Aryans in India had a share, too, and that the 
larger share, in supplying the bases,—the latter in some parts of 
the country having been in possession of material civilisation 
far in advance of what the Aryan, who was but a nomadic bar¬ 
barian in front of the town-dwelling non-Aryan, could show. 
It is now becoming more and more clear that the non-Aryan 
contributed by far the greater portion in the fabric of Indian 
civilisation, and a great deal of Indian religious and cultural 
traditions, of ancient legend and history, is just non-Aryan 
translated in terms of the Aryan speech—as it was the Aryan's 
speech that became the dominant factor, although non-Aryan 
elements made very large inroads into its purity. To give a 
brief resume: the ideas of karma and transmigration, the prac¬ 
tice of yoga, the religious and philosophical ideas centering 
round the conception of the divinity as Siva and Devi and as 
V 4 i^u, the Hindu ritual of pujd as opposed to the Vedic ritual 
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of all these and much more in Hindu religion and 

thouglit would appear to be non-Aryan in origin; a great deal 
of Puranic and epic myth, legend and semi-history is pre-Aryan; 
much of our material culture and social and other usages—e.g. 
the cultivation of some of our most important plants like rice 
and some vegetables and fruits like the tamarind and the coco¬ 
nut, etc., the use of the betel-leaf in Hindu life and Hindu ritual, 
most of our popular religion, most of our folk crafts, our nauti¬ 
cal crafts, our distinctive Hindu dress (the dhoti and the sdri)j 
our marriage ritual in some parts of India with the use of the 
Vermillion and turmeric—and many other things—would appear 
to be a legacy from our pre-Aryan ancestors. In our language, 
as I have said before, we have mainly accepted in the North of 
India the Aryan’s speech, but this speech has been very deeply 
modified, and that on the lines of the pre-Aryan languages; 
while in the South the old languages survive, although they have 
been profoundly influenced by the speech of the Aryan as natur¬ 
alised in India and as it progressed in the various periods. 

A brief survey of the non-Aryan background in India be¬ 
fore we take up the narrative of the history of the Aryan speech 
in the country would be helpful. It has not been found 
out whether man of some kind originated on the soil of India or 
not, although very ancient remains of anthropoid apes have been 
found. As I have mentioned before, the oldest people (among 
those who are still represented in India) who appear to have 
come to India were members of a short, black, woolly-haired 
Negrito race, who probably came overland from Africa along 
the coastal regions of Arabia and Iran. These Negritos are be¬ 
lieved to have been in the palaeolithic, or even colithic, stage of 
culture, and they did not have a knowledge of agriculture or of 
cattle-breeding. They probably spread over South India, and 
even ventured to cross the sea (or was it by land-bridges from 
Malaya Peninsula, no longer existing now ?) and settled in the 
Andamans Islands. They are found in the Philippines (the 
Aetas), and in distant New Guinea (the Tapiros). The Negritos 
seem to have spread from India to Malaya and Sumatra (the 
Semangs) by way of Assam and Burma, and to the islands beyond 
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from Malaya and Sumatra. Negrito survivals are said to be 
found in Southern Balochistan, and their picsence in the Deccan 
and South India can be inferred from some Negrito or Negroid 
characteristics in some jungle tribes like the Irulas, the Kadirs, 
tlie Kurumbas, the Paniyans, etc. Negrito traces have been 
found among some of the Tibeto-Burman tribes in Assam like 
the Nagas, who have thus absorbed them. Near about India 
they survive as a self-contained group, maintaining their own 
language, as the Andamanese. Except in the case of the Anda¬ 
manese, ihb Negritos who survive at the present day in India 
and Farther India including Malaya everywhere speak debased 
dialects of the languages used by their more civilised neigh¬ 
bours, Aryan, Dravidian and Austric. 7 'he original 
Negrito speech of India, whatever it was, seemingly sur¬ 
vives in Andamanese, which as a language or dialect-group 
stands isolated. I’hc Negritos, owing to their very primitive 
stage, had nothing to contribute to the later civilisation of 
India; they could not hold their own against the more power¬ 
ful peoples in more ad^'anccd stages of culture who came after. 
Negrito elements, judging from some racial types indicated 
in Gupta India as in the frescoes of Ajanta, seem to have sur¬ 
vived to a very late period ; but now it has been almost entirely 
eliminated. Situated as they were, they were not in a position 
to influence the languages which came to India subsequently. 
At least' two other linguistic strata covered up Negrito speech— 
the Austric and the Dravidian, before the Aryan speech came, 
so nothing appears to have survived. But it may be that here 
and there a word indicative of some object, some element from 
the flora or the fauna, has been saved from the total disappear¬ 
ance of Negrito language from the soil of India; and I think 
one such word may be our Bengali 6acl!wd=‘bat' (the basic cle¬ 
ment is the Old Bengali equivalent would be *bdd-ad-i, 

•adl being a pleonastic affix with the -da- clement so common in 
Apabhramsa and New Indo-Aryan : with this ^bdd, otherwise 
unexplained, may be compared Andamanese wot-da, wat-da, 
wot, wdtz=ih2Lt\ and the element pet, wet, met, wed, wdt, wat in 
some of the aboriginal languages of Malaya and Indo-China of 

5 
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the Austric stock, some of which are spoken by Negrito tribes— 
e. g. tra-pet, sa-pet, ham-pet, sa-met, ha-met, ka-wet, ka-ioed, 

gan-dt, kat <^ka-at (?), kaxva < *ka-wat, udt). 

The next })e()ple to appear on the Indian scene were the 
Austrics. The Austric speech and the bases of Austric religion 
and culture appear to have been characterised in Northern Indo- 
China. Branches of the original Austric people carried their 
language to the South and East, to Malaya and Indonesia (Suma¬ 
tra, Java, Bali, Borneo, Celebes, the Philippines etc.), and from 
Indonesia to Micronesia and Melanesia (Caroline Islands, Mar¬ 
shall Is., etc., and the Bisinark Archepelago, Solomon Is., Santa 
Cruz Is., New Hebrides, New Caledonia, Fiji Is., etc.), and to 
Polynesia (Samoa, Tonga, Cook Islands, Society Islands, Tahiti, 
Tuamotu Archipelago, Marquesas, New Zealand, Flawaii, Rapa 
Nui or Easter Island etc.). All these languages spoken in the is¬ 
lands of Indonesia, Micronesia and Melanesia, and Polynesia, 
form the Austronesian branch of the Austric family. The original 
Austric stock, which was probably allied to the Mongoloid, was 
considerably modified in the islands—through intermixture with 
other races, notably the Negrito race in Micronesia, and with a 
tall ‘Caucasian* race in Polynesia (or, rather, the Polynesians 
were already in Asia as a mixture of the Austric and an unknown 
‘Caucasian* race before they sailed through Indonesia into the 
easternmost islands of the Pacific). Some Austric tribes remained 
in Indo-China, over which area they spread, and their descen¬ 
dants became the Mons, the Khmers or Cambodians, the Chains, 
and the lesser known tribes like the Stiengs, the Bahnars, the 
Paloungs, the Was and others. A group sailed into the Nicobar 
Islands, and became the Nicobarese. Other groups (c.g. the 
ancestors of the Khasis, and others) penetrated into India through 
the Assam valley. Those Austric tribes which came into India 
and have still preserved their languages—doubtless they had 
mixed a good deal with other races, Mongoloid, Dravidian, pro¬ 
bably also Negrito—are the Khasis of Assam, and the Kol (or 
Munda) peoples (like the Santals, the Mundaris, the Hos, the 
Korwas, the Bhumijes, the Kurku, the Soras or Savaras, the 
Gadabas, etc). 
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The Continental Austrics, in contra-distinction to the 
Island Austrics or Austronesians, are called Austro-Asiatics; and 
this Austro-Asiatic branch of Austric includes the Mon-Khmer 
languages (Mon, Khmer and a few other speeches of Indo- 
China), Khasi of Assam, the Indian Kol (or Munda) lan¬ 
guages and dialects, Cham of Cochin-China, Wa and Paloung 
of Burma, Nicobarese, and the Semang and Senoi (Sakai) dia¬ 
lects spoken by aboriginal Negritos of Malaya. 

The Austric tribes of India appear to have belonged to 
more than one group of the Austro-Asiatic section—to the Kol, 
to the Khasi, and to the Mon-Khmer groups. They were in 
the neolithic stage of culture, and perhaps in India they learned 
the use of coppcT and iron. They brought with them a primi¬ 
tive system of agriculture in which a digging stick {*lag, lang, 
various forms of an old word *lak) was employed to till 
the hill-side. Terrace cultivation of rice on hills, and plains 
cultivation of the same grain were in all likelihood introduced 
by them. They brought, as the names from their language 
would suggest, the cultivation of the coconut (ndrikela), the 
plantain (kadala), the betel vine (tdmbida), the betel-nut 
(guvdka), probably also turmeric (haridrd) and ginger (irnga^ 
vera), and some vegetables like the brinjal {vatiiigana) and the 
pumpkin (aldbu). They appear not to have been cattle-breeders 
—they had no use for milk, but they were probably the first peo¬ 
ple to tame the elephant, and to domesticate the fowl. The 
habit of counting by twenties in some parts of North India 
(cf. Hindi kori, Bengali kuri ‘score, twenty,’ from the Austric) 
appears to be the relic of an Austro-Asiatic habit. The later 
Hindu practice of computing time by days of the moon (tithis) 
seems also to be Austric in origin. 

The Austric or Austro-Asiatic tribes spread over the whole 
of Northern India, right up to the Panjab, and in Central India; 
they penetrated into the South also. The valleys of the great 
rivers in Northern India afforded easy places for their settle¬ 
ment ; the name of the river Ganges, Gangd, would appear to 
be a Sanskritisation from some ancient Austric wor4 meaning 
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just a ‘river’—a word which is found in Indo-China (in the Sino- 
Tibetan Dai or Thai speech) as Khong, as in Me-Khtmg, i.c. 
M&Gangd,=:'Moilicr River’ (cf. Siamese Me-ndm=z*Moihtr 
Water’); and the word is found in Central and South China 
(originally inhabited by Aiistric peoples ?) as Kiang, as in Yang- 
tsze-Kiang and Si-Kiaiig and in numerous other rivcr-narncs in 
South China, like Yn-Kicnig, lVu-ni-Ki(wg, LAing-Kiang, Pc-Kimig, 
Lo-Kiang, Hayi-Kiang, ctc.—thc Old Chinese pronunciation of 
the word Kiang, dialcctally (in Northern Chinese) Chiangz=z 
'river’, having been *'K(mg, (The original meaning of the word 
Gahgd is still preserved in the modern Bengali ecjuivalcnt of 
it—gang, gdfi, which means 'any river or water-channer. In Cey¬ 
lon the word Gaiigd is used with the names of the rivers to the 
present day. "I’hc Chinese language obtained the word *Kang 
> Kiang, Chiang, in South China, originally inhabited by the 
Sino-Tibetan Dai or Thai (that is Shan, Siamese and Lao) and 
Austric peoples, the ancient Chinese (or North Chinese) word 
for 'river’ being Ho which was in Old Chinese *G/?a (fa). 

The Thai Khdng is explained as meaning ‘impetuous,’ 'violent' 
=Skt. kJmra, One of the old Chinese names for the Mekhong 
river is Khiang, which is evidently a phonetic modification of 
the Thai Khdvg, The Annaniiics call it Khoung, The com¬ 
mon Khmer name for the river is Tonle-Thom, which means 
simply ‘Great River’, which has been rendered into Sanskrit as 
Mahdnadl, beside Khara-nadu The Annamites also call it 
Songdon meaning ‘Great River.’—The Austric peoples had 
the custom of setting upright rocks or stone slabs as grave-stones. 
Tree-burial (noted in the Mahabharata) was one of their cus¬ 
toms. Their notions of life after death, viz. that a man had a 
plurality of souls, and that one soul entered some plant, another 
some animal, and so forth, probably gave a new line of specula¬ 
tion to the Brahmanical thinkers later on, and suggested the 
idea of transmigration, which was originally unknown to the 
Aryans. The masses of Austric speakers in the great plain lands 
of North India now survive in the Hindu (and Muhammadan) 
masses of Northern India, retaining a good deal of their original 
notions in their fcjlt or village cujtS; jil though Aryanisc4 in 
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speech and transformed outwardly. The Austrics were in various 
stages of cultures, and those who lived in the Central Indian high¬ 
land, or fled there as a result of Aryan pressure, have remained 
undeveloped even to-day. They had mixed with the Dravi- 
dians who came after them, and with the Aryans. While 
adopting the Aryan speech en masse^ it would be natural to 
expect that certain changes would come into the language of 
their adoption—and these changes would naturally reflect their 
original language—in sounds, wherever possible (though this 
happens rarely) in forms, in syntax (which frequently happens), 
in idioms and turns of expression, and in words. The Austric 
dialects in this way supj^lied one of the back-grounds for the 
transformation of the Aryan speech in India. In all the points 
of material culture mentioned above, there is evidence of Aryan 
borrowing from Austric—apart from subtler and deeper influ¬ 
ence of Austric on Aryan phonetics, syntax and idiom. 

Austric dialects spread up to tlie Himalayan regions, and 
like some of the plains Aryan speeches like Magahi and Mai- 
thili, a number of Tibeto-Burraan dialects, some 21 in all, like 
Dliimal, Limbu, Lahuli, Kanauri, etc., which ousted Kol dia¬ 
lects, adopted some of tlieir characteristics as a substratum (the 
so-called Tronominalised Dialects', which, like Kol, incroporale 
the connected pronouns with the verb, such as we find in 
Samali and Mundari and the rest). One form of Austric may 
even have penetrated into the north beyond Kashmir, into the 
tract forming the present day state of Hunza-Nagyr, where we 
have Burushaskl, a speech without any relation near by or far 
away, which, however, shows one or two points of agreement 
with Austric, and may thus be an old offshoot of it which has 
followed its own line of development in isolation. The Austric 
speech may further have gone to the west, beyond the north¬ 
western frontier of India. The Austric Speech-Family is a Pre¬ 
fix- Suffix- and Infix-adding group, and in structure it is quite 
unique, differing in this matter fundamentally from the Indo- 
European family. The present-day Austric languages have 
some of them deviated considerably from the original Austric 
speech-which, however, has not yet been reconstructed, Tbew 
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are Austria speeches like the Indonesian languages which show a 
polysyllabic inflexionless structure, although using some prefixes, 
suffixes and infixes; there are other ones like Mon, Khmer and 
Khasi which show a tendency to monosyllabism (as if the proxi¬ 
mity of the monosyllabic Tibeto-Chinese speeches has helped 
to bring this about); and the Kol languages of India on the 
other hand show an elaborate system of suffix-incorporation. 
The prefixes and infixes, however, remain the fundamental point 
of differentiation from the suffix-adding Indo-Aryan and the 
agglutinating Dravidian and Ural-Altaic languages. 

For some years past the Hungarian scholar Hevesy Vilmos 
(William Hevesy, Guillaume de Hevesy, Wilhelm von Hevesy) 
has been writing on a new theory of the origin of the Kol (or 
Munda) languages of India. He denies the existence of an 
Austria Sj>eech-Family embracing languages extending from 
India to New Zealand, Rapa Nui (or Easter Island) and Hawaii 
in the Pacific, and according to his opinion the Kol speeches 
belong to the Ural family of languages, and arc thus closely con¬ 
nected with Magyar (Hungarian), Esih and Finn, and Lapp, 
and Ostyak, Vogul, Cheremis, Ziryen, Votyak, Mordvin and 
Samoyed speeches of Russia. If this view were correct, then 
another new element would be added to the pre-Aryan peoples 
and cultures of India. But the linguistic agreements Ibetwccn 
the Kol speeches on the one hand and the Ural speeches on the 
other require to be fully investigated by some trained linguisti- 
cian well-acquainted with a number of speeches of either group, 
before an opinion can be given in favour of a connexion be¬ 
tween them. The ethnographical and anthropological data ad¬ 
duced by Hevesy in support of this connexion have not been 
accepted by anthropologists, e.g. Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra 
Ray of Ranchi, who is our greatest authority on the Kol (Munda) 
peoples of India. Although Pater F. Schmidt, the scholar who 
established the Austric Family of Speeches, has admitted the pos¬ 
sibility of an Uralic influence in the formation of Kol, the affi¬ 
liation of Kol to the Uralic Speech-Family does not as yet 
appear to t)e conclusively proved, and consequently the current 
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inclusion of Kol within the Austro-Asiatic branch of the Austric 
may be said to hold the field still. 

The date when the Austric peojdes began to filter into 
India is not known, but it must have taken place several thou¬ 
sand years B. C., and certainly long anterior to the advent of 
the Aryans from the west, and probably also to that of the 
Dravidians from the same direction. The Dravidians seem to 
have come after the Austrics, or they may have come into India 
simultaneously, one people from the west, the other from tJie 
east; it may even be tliat they came earlier, before the Austrics. 
The present-day Dravidian languages stand alone in a group 
by themselves. Tamil and Malayalam, Kannada, Toda, Kod- 
agu, Tulu, Tclugu, Kui, Gond, Kurukh, and Malto are the 
Dravidian languages now spoken in the interior of India—thc 
South, the Centre and the East; and, besides these, there is Brahui, 
current round Quetta in Balochistan, .an isolated Dravidian 
speech in the midst or proximity of the Iranian Pashto and 
Balochi and the Indo-Aryaii Sindhi. The agglutinating struc¬ 
ture of Dravidian is paralleled by that of tlie Altaic and the 
Uralic languages, but in its words and forms, its roots and 
locutions, Dravidian does not show agreement with any other 
speech-family near or far. The original Dravidian speakers, 
according to most recent views, belong to the West. (The argu¬ 
ments in favour of this assumption I have sought to indicate 
in my paper “Dravidian Origins and the Beginnings of 
Civilisation in India” in the Modern Review, Calcutta, for 
December 1924). Their original home was in the Eastern 
Mediterranean region, including certain tracts in Asia Minor 
(Lycia) and some of the Aegean Islands (Crete): it may be that 
they were identical with the Aegean people of pre-Hellenic 
Greece. One of the old names for the Dravidian people was 
*Dramiza, or ^Dramila, the source of the Indo-Aryan words 
Dramida, Dravida and Damila, and of the Tamil word Tamil 
(Tamiz); and the ancient Lycians of Asia Minor (who called 
themselves in their inscriptions Trmmili), as well as the pre- 
Hellenic Cretans (from whom were descended the Lycians as 
colonists irom Crete, and who, as Herodotos tells us, I, 173 , 
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were known as Termilai, the old name they brought from Crete), 
seem to have borne the same name which has given us Dramila, 
Dramida, Dravida, Damila and Tamil (=zTamiz) in India in 
successive epochs. 

Until recently there was no occasion for speculation about 
the prehistoric condition of the Dravidian peoples. Bishop 
Caldwell with the heJp of pure Tamil words which were not 
connected with Sanskrit or any other form of Indo-xAryan sought 
in his Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian Languages to 
give a reconstruction of the milieu of civilisation among the 
Primitive Dravidians. The late Professor P. T. Srinivasa 
Aiyangar has similarly applied tlie methods of linguistic palaeon¬ 
tology elaborately in his very valuable Prc-Aryaji Tamil Culture, 
given out first as lectures delivered under the auspices of the 
University of Madras and published in 1930. I'he Dravidian 
literatures are all late, and the oldest remains of them already 
show a great deal of North Indian influence, including Sanskrit 
words. The traditions of Tamil literature go back to a hoary 
antiquity, but the extant Cen-Tamiz or Old Tamil literature of 
the Sahgam Period cannot be, from the form of the language, 
anterior to the middle of the 1st millennium A.D., although 
some of these extant ’tvorks in their original forms—works like 
those included in the collections like the PatiupnUu, the Ettulio- 
kai, the Patin'eiiklzkkanakhu (including the Kur'al), and the 
narrative poems like the Cilappaiikaram and the Manimekalai— 
may go back to the centuries immediately after Christ. It is 
indeed a far cry from the age of the early centuries A.D. to the 
middle and end of the 2nd millennium B.C. when the Aryan- 
came in touch with the Dravidian world in India and outside 
India. 

The discovery by the late Rakhal Das Banerji of Mohen- 
jo-Daro in 1920, and of other prehistoric sites in Sindh, and the 
renewed study of the Harappa finds and excavation of Harappa, 
have opened up a new vista for the cultural and linguistic 
history of India. The civilisation of a remarkably high type, 
—with well-planned cities of brick-built houses in more than 
one story and with underground drainage, with writing as a 
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y/jdely practised art, with pottery decorated and painted in 
various styles, with peculiar systems of burial obtaining among 
the people, with all the paraphernalia of civilised life including 
dolls for children,—which has been revealed at Mohen-jo-Daro 
and other places in Sindh and at Harappa in Southern Panjab, 
has given a shock of surprise to the learned world; and when 
it began to be suggested that the civilisation whidi was unfolded 
there was to be connected not with the Aryans of the Vedas but 
rather with some non-Aryan people who lived in India before 
the Aryans came, it was a case of bewildered surprise for most 
Indian scholars, with whom the Vedic world presented the acme 
of civilisation in India and the oldest in point of antiquity, no¬ 
thing more ancient than which could be thought of. Neverthe¬ 
less the Mohen-jo-Daro (Sindh) and Harappa (South Panjab) 
culture has continued to be investigated and studied; and since 
one of the first tentative sketches of this culture was published by 
the present writer under the inspiration of Rakhal Das Banerji 
himself in 1924 (in the pages of the Modern Review of Calcutta), 
the sites have been explored, and the magnificent volumes of 
Sir John Marshall on Mohen-jo-Daro have been published, and 
only a few weeks ago Mr. Madho Sarup Vats's great work on 
Harappa accomplished in the same style as the Mohen-jo-Daro 
volumes have come out. Scholars have taken up the question, ^ 
and although we are far from solving the riddle of the Mohen- 
jo-Daro culture and particularly that presented by its script, 
we have been enabled to draw some permissible conclusions! 
from the finds about the nature and affinities of this prc-historic' 
Sindh-Panjab civilisation. 

The Mohen-jo-Daro and Harappa script found on hundreds 
of seals, many of which have little diaracteristic designs-figures of 
bulls and other animals mostly, and some of human beings, and 
various unidentified objects, all having in all likelihood a reli¬ 
gious significance-presents several stages, pictorial, hierogly- 
' phic and syllabic. In the absence of a Sindh-Panjab text with a 
I version in a language known to us, it has been impossible so 
I far to decipher the script. I may state here at the outset 
V that such attempts as have been made by some scholars to 

6 
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read the Sindh-Panjab script straight away have no value in 
serious epigraphy and linguistics, as niiich as the wild specula¬ 
tions of Waddel; and Father H. Hcras’s very self-convinced excur¬ 
sions into the field by reading Cen-Tamiz or Old Tamil of c. 
500 A.D. (itself admitted by linguisticians to be very far re¬ 
moved from the still more ancient 1 amil of pre-Christian times) 
into the inscriptions on Mohen-jo-Daro seals lack all sound 
philological methods. But one fact seems clear. The Sindh- 
Panjab script has affinities or resemblances outside India, with 
the Elamite script and with those of ancient Crete and Cyprus, 
and it looks vicry probable that there is a connexion between 
this very ancient script of India and that prevalent in the East¬ 
ern Mediterranean world before the Phoenician script in the 
form of the Greek alphabet came and put it out of use; and 
the current view of the origin of the Phoenician script itself 
looks like being in need of revision—whethcr it developed out 
of the demotic form of Eg)-ptian hieroglyphic writing, or 
whether it was a variant or modification of the East Mediter¬ 
ranean script, as found in Crete, for example. Another fact is 
also becoming clear. In the syllabic non-pictorial form of the 
Sindh-Panjab script it seems almost certain that the principle 
obtaining in the Brahmi alphabet (and its descendants the 
Gupta, the Deva-nagri, the Bengali, the Grantha and the rest) 
of tagging on vowel-symbols to consonant-letters also obtained; 
and the shapes of many of the symbols in the Sindh-Panjab 
script appear to be like the earlier forms of Maurya Brahmi 
of the 4th-3rd century B.C., the resemblances being many and 
striking. So whateyer might have been the origin of the Sindh- 
Panjab script^ it now seems more likely that it (and not the 
Phoenician, either directly or through the ancient South Arabian 
Sabaean) was the source of the National Alphabet of India—the 
Brahmi, the mother of all later forms of Indian script: and this 
fact is im|iortant to consider, for this would establish that the 
Aryans in India learned the art of writing from their non-Aryan 
cpnipjEI,triQts, or that the people of mixed Aryan and non-Aryan 
origin adapted the hoh-Aryan system of writing obtaining in 
India from the beginning to the Aryan language, which had 
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become the culture language of the country with the spread of 
the Aryans over Gangetic India. 

The racial and linguistic affinity of the Mohen-jo-Daro and 
Harappa people has not been ascertained—although in physical 
type there is a resemblance to the present-day people of Sindh^ 
and we know nothing definitely about their language. The 
connexion suggested and tentatively accepted is with Dravidian. 
Sindh and the Panjab are now Ary;in-spcaking tracts, but when 
the Aryans came these tracts might have well been Dravidian- 
speaking. Sindh was looked upon as an impure land inhabited 
by mean or low peoples (saiikara-jatayah) as late as the early 
pre-Christian centuries, for instance: the BaiidJidyaJia Dharma- 
siitras enjoin a penance on North Indian Aryans visiting the 
land. The assumption that Sindh was Dravidian-speaking 
receives a good support when we consider the fact that the Bra- 
huis still are in the neighbourhood of Sindh, in Balochistan, 
speaking a Dravidian language, and the Brahuis may tlRis very 
well be a remnant of the Mohen-jo-Daro people. The Dravi- 
dians, apart from the Mohen-jo-Daro context, have been sug¬ 
gested as being a Mediterranean people. Tlie Mohen-jo-Daro 
civilisation shows noteworthy Mediterranean and West Asian 
affinities. The wide tract of country from Sindh and Panjab 
through Balochistan (Nal) and North-eastern Iran (Anau), and 
Elam in Western Iran, as well as Sumerian Chaldea, show in pre¬ 
historic times one type of culture, or, rather a group of cultures 
with some common elements. The probability of the same Ddsa^ 
Dasyu (*Ddha-Daliyu) people living in Sindh, Panjab and East¬ 
ern Iran has to be taken into consideration. All these would 
make it a plausible assumption that it was the Dravidians who 
had built up the great city cultures of the Panjab and Sindh 
before the Aryans came. Whether this assumption is correct 
or not will be settled finally only when we can read the Mohen- 
jo-Daro script, and when the language is proved to be the 
source or an early form of the present-day Dravidian languages. 
It will not do to read Old Tamil straight away into the inscrip¬ 
tions on this assumption, as Father Heras is doing. 

We lu^ve thus this likelihood th?tt when the Aryans camCi 
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the North Indian plains were inhabited by Dravidian and Aua- 
trie peoples, the former, as the Ddsa-Dasyu people, predomina¬ 
ting in the North-West and the West, the latter in the Midland 
and the East: we do not know the exact situation for the South. 
The Dravidians were city-builders, and they were the greater 
organisers in peaceful life. They also were a cattle-breeding 
people, like the Aryans, and unlike the Austrics, Certain cults 
and rituals, certain philosophical and other notions, and 
certain forms of mystic religion including Yoga practices, appear 
to have originated among them. The very Indian characteristic 
of computing on the basis of sixteen also appears, as the late 
professor Mark Collins quite plausibly suggested, to be of Dra¬ 
vidian origin. Prcfbably the caste-system had its germs among 
them. The conception of the Deity as Siva and UmS, 
with the figure of Siva as the great Eogi and the 
‘Master of Animals’ (Paiupati), was a Dravidian concep¬ 
tion to start with, and in all likelihood it was identical with 
the Tesup-Hepit or the Ma-Atthis cult of Asia Minor, (See 
in this connexion Dr. Hem Chandra Ray Chaudhuri*s paper 
“Prototypes of Siva in Western Asia,” in the D. R, Bhandarkat 
Volume, Calcutta, 1940, the Indian Research Institute, pp. joi- 
504.) The Mother aspect of the Divinity was also a character¬ 
istic thing in Minoan, pre-Hellenic Greece. In spite of their 
high culture, the Mohen-jo-Daro people were perhaps not strong 
in warfare, but their massive city walls and their imposing 
cities (probably for some time at least) frightened and kept 
away the Aryans: it is to be noted that the Aryans at first did 
not seek to expand from North-western Panjab to the South 
along the course of the large navigable river they found—the 
Indus, but left the South Panjab and Sindh city-peoples alone, 
and pushed along the Land of the Five Rivers into the Gangetic 
plains. In the East they anticipated and probably met with less 
resistance, as the people there were (in greater likelihood) the 
milder and weaker, and less strongly organised Austrics. These 
Austrics, excepting for a few Cyclopian strongholds in Bihar 
(Rajagriha—Rajgir) and in Central India, do not appear to 
have built any town. Their culture pre-eminently a village 
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and not a city culture. In any case, there was, as can be as¬ 
sumed, absence of homogeneity and absence of cohesion, among 
Austrics and Dravidians, and possibly among Austrics them¬ 
selves. A masterful people, weak in material civilisation, but 
strong in warlike qualities and in discipline, in experience of 
other races and in practical sense, could make a piece-meal con¬ 
quest of such groups : this was unquestionably the Aryan's great 
opportunity, in making at least an outward conquest, and in 
impressing his own stamp upon the more malleable, less resist¬ 
ing ‘natives*. But the comparative paucity of the Aryan in num¬ 
bers, and the necessity of his conforming to the established mode 
of life as a result of the climate, thereby gradually making him 
abandon more and more his extraneous Aryan mode of life and 
his original character, was his ultimate undoing as an Aryan 
and a foreigner, leading to his quick or slow but ultimately in¬ 
evitable Indianisation. The Aryan came with his horse-chariot, 
with his flocks and herds, and with his grama or wandering 
clan. He worshipped his gods who were anthropomorphised 
forces of nature by offering them the good things he enjoyed— 
barley bread, meat, milk and butter, and 5c5ma-juice,-as a burnt 
offering (hdma). Already he had imbibed from the Asia Minor 
and Assyrio-Babylonian peoples some notions of their religions, 
some of their legends (e,g. the story of the flood): his national 
god Indra took up some of the characteristics of the Babylonian 
god Marduk, who fought the cloud-serpent, for instance. 
The Dravidian knew the horse, but probably he relied more 
on the bullock-cart than on the horse-chariot for locomotion: 
he lived by agriculture by cattle rearing, and by fishing; and 
his gods he worshipped by offering flower and sandal or other 
aromatic paste (by the ritual akin to the later Hindu pujd), 
conceiving these gods to be manifestations of a Supreme Spirit 
pervading the universe. From the beginning the Aryan (and 
Indo-European) social organisation was patriarchal, but among 
the Dravidians it appears on the contrary to have been matri¬ 
archal. 

The Austric peoples followed their simple life based on 
primitive a^icuUmre in th^ir litt)(5 i^ftie^eiits^ an4 tli^ symbol} 
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of their gods, who were individual spirits good and bad, in the 
shape of crude figures or blocks of stone, they sprinkled or 
smeared with the blood of the sacrificed animal or with Vermil¬ 
lion and other red dye as a substitute. In a primitive society 
and in a land of plenty, these peoples had (to judge from the 
subsequent character of the Indian temperament) developed a 
certain amount of tolerance and had accepted the philosophy 
of “live and let live.’* 

Such was the atmosphere in which the Aryan found him¬ 
self, when fighting through the Dds:as and Dasyiis of Eastern 
Iran he descended through the Indo-Afghan passes from the 
highlands of Afghanistan into the plains of the Panjab. His 
first contact with the original people of the country must have 
beeh hostile: there were sangrdmas or ‘gatherings* of his ‘clans,’ 
and there were dasyu-hatyds or ‘battles with the Dasyus/ in 
which he invoked the aid of his national gods, Indra, Agni, the 
Maruts and the rest. Probably in the Panjab was the fiercest 
resistance, and in the Panjab too was the biggest settlement of 
the Aryans: in any case, the Pan jab formed the nidus of the 
Aryans in India, and, under the name of Udlcya or ‘the North¬ 
ern Country,' boasted of the purest Aryan speech and the bluest 
Aryan blood (the Udicca i.e. Udlcya Brdfimanas of Pali and 
other ancient Indian literature have always a pride of birth 
admitted by others without question); and the comparative 
purity of the Aryan language in the Panjab area is fully borne 
out by the evidence of the Asoka inscriptions in the 3rd century 
B.C., and later. The bulk of the Aryan settlers came to be known 
as the Viias ; later, their fighting aristocracy as Raj any as or K^a- 
triyas, and their wise men as Brahmar^as. The conquered non- 
Aryan Ddsas were cither made into slaves, or were left to carry 
on the humbler pursuits of life as Sudras, Probably from the 
beginning with change of language (or the acquirement of the 
Aryan language) the agricultural classes and the aristocracy 
among the non-Aryans were admitted within the Aryan fold: 
and their priests also when they accepted the great Aryan gods 
and the fire-ritual—the /idma—were given the status of 
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The Aryans came in clans, and their language had dialectal 
differences from clan to clan, which appear at first to have been 
only slight. I'hcre had grown up among them a Kunsisprache 
or artistic speech used in their prayers and songs which formed 
the only literature they had, and this is what we find in the 
Rig (and the Atharva) Veda. There was also in all likelihood 
a linguistic continuity from the Pan jab to Western Persia after 
the first settlement of the Aryans in the former place. The 
border-land dialects (i.e. the western dialects of Indo-Aryan) 
agreed with Iranian in some matters. The basis of the Rigveda 
literary speech was shown by Professor Antoine Mcillet to have 
been a western dialect in the Aryan-speaking tracts. This basic 
dialect of the Vcdic speech had only the r sound—Indo-Euro¬ 
pean r and I both featuring in it as r—as in Iranian (Old Per¬ 
sian and Avestan). It preferred a wcaking of intervocal or in¬ 
terior dh bh gh to h (e.g. *yaz'd 7 nadJiai of Indo-Iranian or Aryan 
giving in this dialect yajdmahe, as opposed to Avestan yazd- 
mailey The matter of r and I formed an importanr point in 
dialectal diversity in the Old Indo-Aryan speech. There was 
thus one dialect—that of the West, which had no I, but only r. 
There was another, which seems to be represented by Classical 
Sanskrit and Pali in this matter, which had both r and L And 
there was a third dialect of Indo-Aryan which eliminated the 
r and possessed only I: this dialect was probably of the extreme 
East, and it was pushed on further into the interior of the 
country as far as Eastern United Provinces and Bihar Province 
of the present-day, before the second stage of Aryan expansion 
and Aryan linguistic development, and became the Asokan 
Eastern Prakrit (which is believed to be the older form of the 
Ardha-magadhi Prakrit of the Jainas) and the later Magadhi 
Prakrit, both of which had no r but only L Thus the Indo- 
European word became in Aryan *srhla, and this 

occurs in three forms in Indo-Aryan-iri-ra (cf. Avestan srhray 
irida and Uida, 

Dialectal differences like the above may well have started 
from pre-Indian times. When the Aryans came into India, 
they undoubtedly brought with them a number of hymns and 
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Other poetry. The tradition continued in India t and when 
non-Aryan speakers joined the Aryan fold, it may be supposed 
that their poets also essayed hymns in this ready-made literary 
speech. In this way the floating mass of oral literature grew 
in extent, and the custody of this literature gradually fell into 
the hands of an organised priesthood, who formed little or big 
schools in villages or village-settlements on the outskirts of 
forests, where systematically the hymns were memorised and the 
ritual was learnt by young Aryans intending to join the priest¬ 
hood. It is not unlikely that in the building up of this dirama 
school tradition, the civilised Dravidians had something to con¬ 
tribute, as they had their own culture and sacred lore to pre¬ 
serve. But when there was no recording of literature in 
writing, unconscious change in language was inevitable. In 
this way, some hymns which might have been composed by the 
Aryans outside India during the Indo-Iranian period, say 1500 
or 1800 B.C., would change in language in transmission from 
generation to generation as the language itself changed, with¬ 
out anybody being aware of it; and finally when it was written 
down, its language would be quite different from its original 
form. A hymn composed a short while before it was written 
down, and a hymn composed some hundreds of years before that, 
would both show almost a similar form of speech, if that earlier 
hymn never lost its general intelligibility through the genera¬ 
tions, even though it was altered in its forms of a necessity as 
the language itself was slowly and imperceptibly altering. 

The question becomes one of vital importance—when were 
the Veda compilations made ? These compilations could ^never 
be achieved without the help of writing: and the reduction of 
the Aryan speech into writing, and the compilation of the float¬ 
ing mass of hymns which were first written down into the four 
Veda books, went hand in hand. The reputed legendary com¬ 
piler of the Vedas was Vyasa, ‘the Arranger.* He was an elder 
contemporary of the Kaurava and Pandava heroes, according 
to the Mahabharata and Puranic traditions. It is not known 
how far the Mahabh^ata battle was a historic event. Various 
dates (ranging fxom the traditional beginning of the Kali Age at 
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3101 B.C.> downwards) have been proposed for this event. 
A favourite date is 15th century B.C. This topic would be 
quite beside the mark for our present purpose, but I accept the 
view arrived at by independent lines of research by F. E. Par- 
giter (in his “Ancient Indian Historical Tradition,** Oxford 
University Press, 1922) and by Professor H. C. Ray Chaudhuri 
(in his “Political History of Ancient India from the Accession 
of Parikshit to the Extinction of the Gupta Dynasty**, 4th ed., 
Calcutta University, 1938), that the 10th century B.C. was the 
period when some of the Mahabh^ata characters who appear 
to be historical flourished, e.g. King Parikshit. This date, 
c. 950 B.C., would accord very well with our reading of the deve¬ 
lopment of Indian history and culture and of the Aryan speech 
in India. It was probably in the 10th century B.C. that the 
Ancient Sindh-Panjab script of the non-Aryans (? Dravidians) 
was adapted for the Aryan speech; and the development of this 
script (as is the case with all new alphabets in the initial stages) 
down to Maurya Brahmi of the 4th-3rd centuries B.C. may well 
have taken six or seven hundred years; and even then Brahmi 
orthography was not a perfect (but in some matters rather an 
incomplete) system of writing. The perfect orthography of 
Brahmi as applied to Sanskrit may thus have taken 800 to 1000 
years to develop. Judging from the very imperfect and fre¬ 
quently merely mnemonical character of primitive scripts, parti¬ 
cularly when they are applied to a new language (witness, for 
example, the use of Sumerian cuneiform for the Semitic Akka¬ 
dian, and of the finished Sumero-Babylo-Assyrian for Hittite, or 
in later times the use of the Chinese characters for the Si-hia 
language of Central Asia, of a modified Syrian for Sogdian, of 
a modified Phoenician in the form of Kharoshthi for the North- 
Western Prakrit with its close affinity to Sanskrit of the centu¬ 
ries round about Christ), it would be permissible to hold that 
the primitive Indo-Aryan script of the 10th century B.C.—a sort 
of Proto-Brahml,—was only a clumsy way of indicating the 
sounds of Vedic as current or as spoken at that time. Good, 
bad, or indifferent, without some system of writing the Vedic 
compilations could not conceivably have been made* 

7 
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During the second half (including the closing centuries) of 
the and millennium B.C., there was considerable movement of 
peoples in the Near East, and Indo-European speaking tribes 
both of the Centum class (the Hittites, the Primitive Greeks) 
and of the Saiim class (the Aryans) were being borne along this 
current of racial migration and conflict. About 1229 B.C., 
as we find from ancient Egyptian records, during the fifth year 
of the Pharaoh Mern-ptah the son of Ramses II, Egypt was in¬ 
vaded by the Libyans, and as the allies of the latter came to 
Egypt several tribes, the Akayiuasa, the Ruku, the Turusa, the 
Sakarsa and the &ardena. All these were utterly defeated by 
the Egyptian king. These tribes arc described as “Northlanders” 
and as being “from the lands of the sea’*. They are now identi¬ 
fied with some tribes, Indo-European and non-Indo-European, 
living in Asia Minor and the Greek islands and mainland at 
the time. The Akaywasa were the ancient Greeks, known to 
Homer as the Akhaioi or the Achccans ; the Ruku were the Lyci- 
ans {Lukoiy-ol non-Indo-European origin; the Turusa and the 
Sardena were the Tyrsenians and Sardinians who were living 
in Asia Minor (the Tyrsenians or Tuscans and the Sardinians 
were Asia Minor peoples originally, who migrated into Italy 
and into the island of Sardinia and settled there); the Sakarsa 
were identified with the Sicels who gave to Sicily its name,— 
but that is disputed; they were evidently an Asia 
Minor tribe. In 1192 B.C., Ramses III defeated another 
coalition of Northern invaders, the Purasati, the WasaSa, 
the Takrui, and the Danauna. Of these, the Purasati 
are identified with the Philistines who were originally 
from Crete, and the Danauna were the Homeric Danaoi, i.e. 
ancient Greeks; while the other two tribes have not been satis¬ 
factorily identified. Now, in Rigveda VJI, 18, in the celebrated 
hymn by Vasistha describing the successful fight of the Aryan 
King Sudas of the Trtsu clan with a confedaracy of hostile tribes, 
Aryan and non-Aryan, on the soil of India, we find a mention 
of the following tribes; Turvaias, Matsyasj Bhxgus, Druhyui, 
Pakthas, Bhaldnas, Alinas, Sivas, Vi^dnins, Vaikamj^as, Anus, 
Ajas, Sigrus, and Yak^us. We have very little or no idea about 
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these tribes. My friend Mr. Harit Krishna Deb, well-known as an 
Indologist, suggested that the Yak^us and Sigrus should be 
looked upon as the same tribes as the Akaywasa and the Sakar^ 
sa of the Egyptian record, and that Turvaia is to be explained 
as a composite tribal name, being made up of a confederacy of 
the Tura or Tiirva tribe and the Vaia tribe which are mentioned 
elsewhere in Vedic texts; in Rigveda VII, i8, the Matsya tribe 
is mentioned in proximity with Turvasa, and in the Kau^ltaki 
Upanisad IV, the Matsyas are similarly connected with the Vaia 
tribe—the Ttmm or Tura tribe and the Va^a tribe recall Turusa 
and Wasasa of the Egyptian records as above (Harit Krishna 
Deb, “Vedic India & Minoan Men,” pp. 177-184, Studia Indo- 
Iranica, Ehrengabe fur Wilhelm Geiger^ Leipzig, 1931). If all 
this identification is correct, then it would appear that some 
tribes of Asia Minor peoples who became prominent in the 
13th and 12th centuries B.C. came to India along with the main 
bodies of the Aryans : the Indo-European Akhaians, prototypes 
of the later Greeks; the Sakarsa, and the Tursa, who were pro-* 
bably non-Aryan and non-Indo-European to start with, but who 
might have become Aryan in speech; and the WdsasaznVaia 
tribe who were perhaps Aryan from the beginning. The Purasati 
Mr. Deb identifies with the Piilastyas mentioned in the Yajur- 
veda who wore their hair plain, as opposed to the Kapardins, 
who wore their hair in braids and among whom were the Aryan 
Txtsu clan to which Vasistha belonged. Mr. Deb has further 
suggested that the Kapardins were the same as the Caphtors of 
the Jewish Old Testament and the Keftiu (=Cretans?) of the 
Egyptian records, who also arc represented in art as wearing long 
braids of hair. In any case, it will not be assuming too much if 
we look upon the Aryans while settling down in India still keep¬ 
ing the door open for tribes from the west, either their own Indo- 
European kinsmen, or the kinsmen of the Dravidians, and enter¬ 
ing into friendly or hostile relations with them as they were 
becoming Aryanised and Indianised like themselves. The hymn 
of Vasi^ha, describing Sudas's battle with these alien or 
half-alien tribes in India, therefore, from the identifications sug¬ 
gested above, could not be a composition earlier than the lath 
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century B.C. The compilation of the Vedic hymns thus could 
very well be later than this century; and loth century B.C. 
would meet this perfectly. 

Those of us who are accustomed to look upon 2000 B.C. 
or earlier as the likely age for the Vedic period in India and 
who pin their faith on Puranic chronology or on Puranic dynas¬ 
tic lists would naturally object to these unexpectedly late dates 
for the Aryan invasion of or advent into India and to their in¬ 
compatibility with the hoary antiquity insisted upon by Puranic 
traditions. A good deal of the Puranic traditions may indeed 
go back to very ancient times; but that would not in the least 
be incompatible with the postulation of a late epoch for Aryan 
invasion^ when we take into note not the mere possibility but the 
extreme probability or likelihood of the Puranic tradition being 
with reference to pre-Aryan times—to non-Aryan Dravidian (and 
Austric) kings and dynasties. This tradition in legends and 
stories was later on Aryanised; that is, was rendered into the 
Aryan language, Prakrit and Sanskrit, after the peoples among 
whom these traditions grew had themselves become Aryanised; 
and in that process there was the inevitable commingling of the 
legends and traditions of two races united by one language, a 
commingling which has now become well-nigh inextricable. 
Such a thing has happened frequently enough in the history of 
man, wherever two distinct peoples have merged into one. Sir 
Arthur Evants, the great archaeologist who excavated the pre- 
Indo-European Minoan culture of Crete, had expressed his 
opinion that many of the distinctive Greek myths of the gods 
and Greek legends of heroes, e.g. of the personages connected 
with the Iliad story, were really pre-Indo-European in origin— 
they were adopted into the fabric of Greek life after the pre- 
Indo-European Aegean people and the Indo-European Hellenes 
(the Achaeans, the Danaans, the Dorians etc.) were fused into one 
people—the Greeks of history; and this opinion proved to be 
correct when Minoan artifacts giving the story of Oidipous, that 
of Persephone, and the figure of Artemis the huntress were dis¬ 
covered on the mainland of Greece. In Java the people had 
become Hindus and Buddhists by the 1st half of the 1st mU- 
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lennium A.D., and in their Hinduism and in the legends of 
Hindu gods and heroes from India which they accepted, certain 
native Indonesian elements entered (e.g. the S(?mar—three at¬ 
tendants who always follow Arjuna); and later when they be¬ 
came Muhammadans, Islamic legend was grafted on Brahmani- 
cal Purana, Siva e.g. being retained, but only as a descendant 
of Adam. The Usir-Ist legend of ancient Egypt was simiiar- 
ly Hellenised as the legend of Osiris-Isis to suit the Greek rulers 
of Egypt, and then it was passed on the Roman world. The 
legends and traditions of the country, even when there is some 
disturbance of the population, seldom die out—they survive in 
altered dress; the names are modified to suit the phonetics of 
the new language into which they are adopted; and sometimes 
these names are translated—the names of both gods and heroes. 
When there is racial fusion, this thing is inevitable. To recon¬ 
cile ancient Indian tradition of very high antiquity suggesting 
dates beyond 1500 B.C., with the movement of the Aryan people 
in Mesopotamia, Iran and India during 2000-1000 B.C., this 
assumption of the non-Aryan origin becomes inevitable; so that 
a good deal of the Surya-vathia and Candra-vaihia i.e. Solar 
and Lunar dynastic legends can be looked upon as myth or 
legend stuff, pre-Aryan in origin, but later Aryanised. Some¬ 
times an unexplained discrepancy between a Sanskrit and a 
Prakrit form should give us food for thought t why should 
Okkdka, for instance, be the Pali equivalent of IkfvSku, the 
famous king of the Solar line according to Puranic tradition ? 

The agreement between the language of the older portions 
of the Avesta, viz. the G&thts (Ga$&$), ascribed to Zarathushtra 
{Zara 0 uStra,c. yth century B.C. ?), and the Old Persian inscrip¬ 
tions of the Achaemenian kings (from 6th century B.C.) on the 
one hand, and Vedic on the other, is so very dose that they 
cannot be taken very far from each other in their chronology. 
Of course, all languages do not show the same rate of change; 
there are conservative langu:^ which resist change, and there 
are progressive ones whidi go in for innovation readily, and are 
|dter^ very quiddy. Out ^a|^ ju)d Yedic 
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sisters, and Vedic cannot go back to sjooo B.C., as the Aryan lan¬ 
guage (i.e. the pre-Vedic and pre-Gathic source-speech) is still, 
as we can conclude from the evidence (meagre though it is) of 
the Mesopotamian and Asia Minor documents, one language, 
as yet not split up into Iranian and Indo-Aryan, 

But if the Veda compilations were written down in the loth 
century B.C., nothing could prevent hymns written two or four 
or even eight hundred years before, within India or outside 
India, from being included in them. We do not know the date 
of Rishi Madhucchandas, the author of the first hymn of the 
Rigveda Sariihita, nor that of Visvamitra, who composed the 
celebrated Gdyatri verse: we find the verses ascribed to them 
as they were current at the time of their being taken down in 
writing; but if they were actually composed four or five hun¬ 
dred years before the time of compilation, then their forms were 
very different from what we have now, in the received text. 
Thus, 

agnim tie (ide) purdhitarh 
yajnasya devam xtvijam 
hoidrath ratna-dhdtarnam 

would be, some centuries before the period for its compila¬ 
tion in the Rigveda as suggested above, in something like this 
form: 

*agnim izdai puraz-dhitam 
yaz'nasya daivam 
z'hautdram ratna-dhdtamam 
and the Gdyatri verse — 
tat savitur varenyam 
bhargo devasya dhtmahi 
dhiyd yd nah pra eddaydt 
would present a form like 
*tat sawitui warainiam 
bhargaz daiwasya dhimadhi 
dhiyaz yaz nos pra VaudaydL 

After the Vedic texts were first copied down, they have 
tieen preserved for these t{ir^e tfiwsand years with m^ticulou^ 
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care. The oldest Vedic Mss. extant are not even a thousand 
years old, from now, but the Vedic tradition in India has pre¬ 
served intact substantially the same text as was current three 
thousand years ago and more. The Aryans brought their lan¬ 
guage, and possibly also a portion of the literature of hymns 
which it j)ossessed, as an inheritance from their Indo-European 
ancestors, and this inheritance would appear to have been re¬ 
markably well-preserved by the Aryan invaders or immigrants, 
without much conscious effort on their part. But in India, 
what was at first the spontaneous generation-to-generation trans¬ 
mission of a language, retaining its fundamental traits, became 
translated to the plane of a scholastic attainment, as the spoken 
language changed from the Vedic norm, and as alien peoples 
began to adopt the Aryan speech. The result was that scholar¬ 
ly effort came in, and the text, with a view to preserve it 
correctly, was sometimes modified in its orthography in accord¬ 
ance with certain theories which took the place of traditional 
continuance. The discrepancies between Vedic orthography 
(fixed at a much later period) and Vedic orthoepy during the 
earliest period of its history have been noted by scholars who 
have studied, e.g. Vedic metre: a study will be found in Dr. 
Batakrishna Ghosh's excellent “Linguistic Introduction to 
Sanskrit" (Calcutta 1937), PP* 48-69. 

The Vedic Kunstsprache apart (which, from after the com¬ 
pilation of the hymns in the Veda books, became a book-lan¬ 
guage, to be carefully studied), the spoken dialects of Indo- 
Aryan started their course of development in India. The 
Aryan language progressed eastwards. By the time that Buddha 
was born in Nepal Tarai above North Bihar and lived and 
preached in what are now Bihar and Eastern United Provinces, 
it had spread as far as Videgha or North Bihar and Magadha 
or South Bihar. Great changes were manifesting in it in the 
meanwhile, particularly in the East. During tlie period 1000 
—600 B.C., which is the date of the most ancient Brahmana 
works, we find occasional references in literature to linguistic 
conditions in India. It would appear that the spoken forms 
of the Aryan speech fell into three groups: (1) Udlcya or North- 
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ern (or North-western), (2) Madhya-deilya or Midland, and (3) 
Pracya or Eastern. This was the age of the great Aryan-speaking 
states of North India, from the Afghan frontier to Bengal. The 
dialect of the Udicya tract, corresponding roughly to the present- 
day North-West Frontier Province and Northern Panjab, was 
highly thought of, and it maintained a conservative character, 
continuing to be nearest to the Old Indo-Aryan standard. A 
Brdhmana text (the Kau^itaki Brdhmana) says that "in the 
Udicya, speech is uttered with greater discrimination; they go 
to the Udicya people to learn speech; whoever returns from 
there, him people wish to hear" (tasmdd Udicydm prajndtatard 
vdg udyate : udanca u eva yanti vdcam sik^itum; yd vd lata 
dgacchati, tasya vd iusru^anta Hi : Sahkhayana or Kau$!taki 
Br^mana, VII, 6). The dialect of Pracya was the one current 
in what is now Oudh and Eastern U. P., and probably also 
Bihar. This dialect was current among the Vrdtyas who were 
wandering Aryan-speaking tribes who did not owe allegiance 
to the Vedic fire-cult and the Brahmanic social and religious 
organisation; and the Pracyas or Easterners were also described 
as being dsurya or demoniac, i.e. barbarian and hostile in nature 
for whom the Vedic Aryans had no great love. The Vrdtyas, 
says the Br^mana, "call a sentence difficult to utter, when it 
is not difficult to utter"; and, "although they are not initiated 
(i.e. into the Vedic religion), they speak the speech of the ini¬ 
tiated" (a-duV’Ukta-xmkyam dur-uktam dhuh ; a-dik^itd dik^ita- 
vdcam vadanti : Tandya or Paheavimsa Brahma^a, XVII, 4). 
This may legitimately be interpreted to mean that compound 
consonants and other phonetic traits which characterised the 
Aryan speech they found difficult to utter. Unlike the Aryan 
speakers of the Midland and the North-West who were building 
up the Vedic religion and culture; or, in other words, it may 
be permitted to assume that they had developed Prakrit habits 
of speech in which conjunct consonants were assimilated. There 
is nothing positive mentioned about the language of the Mid¬ 
land, but it evidently steered a middle course between the con¬ 
servative extreme of Udicya or the North-West on the oae band 
and the loose slip-shod pronunciation of the Pracya or the £ast^ 
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on the other. The Brahmana story, repeated by the sage and 
grammarian Patanjali in his Mahdbhd^ya (2nd cen. B.C.), of the 
Asuras (presumably of the East) that they mispronounced the 
Sanskrit word arayah (= ‘the enemies*) as alayd or alavd, is an 
evidence of the notice which the western people took of the 
eastern habit of pronouncing r as L 

In the next stage of Indo-Aryan—the Prakrit or Middle 
Indo-Aryan stage, we find that the Eastern dialect had not only 
marked itself off from the Western speech by assimilating con¬ 
sonants and by changing r in all cases to h but also by showing 
cerebralisation of a dental preceded by r or r: thus, Indo-Aryan 
kxta, arthaj ardha, became in the Prdeya speech kata, attha, 
addha, whereas in the Midland these words changed to kata (or 
kita), attha Rnd addha without cerebralisation; and in the 
Udicya it remained for a long time krta, artha and ardha, and 
finally when the Udicya dialect did assimilate the r, it did not 
cerebralise the dentals. This cerebralisation as I pointed out 
in my “Origin and Development of the Bengali Language" 
(Calcutta University, 1926, pp. 483 ff.) was connected with the 
Eastern habit of changing r to L In the change of Indo- 
Iranian to Indo-Aryan, r-f t of Indo-European and Indo-Iranian 
remained rt in Indo-Aryan, but l-\-t of Indo-European gave f 
in Indo-Aryan: thus, Indo-European *mrto-, ^bherter- gave 
Indo-Iranian *mrta’, bhartdr-, whence Indo-Aryan mrta-, bhartd ; 
but Indo-European *ghUo-qo-m, *qultheros (through Indo- 
Iranian ^z'hltakam, *kulthdras) gave Indo-Aryan (Skt.) hdtakam, 
kuthdrah. Now, Indo-Aryan r in all cases became I in the 
Eastern dialect; so that, like rdjd becoming Idjd, and kslra, khlla, 
the Indo-Aryan (Vedic Sanskrit) mxta-, bhartd changed to *mlta-, 
^bhaltd; and by the continuance of the operation of the old pho¬ 
nological law of changing It to these became mata, bhattd in 
the Eastern form of Indo-Aryan. (Thus cerebralisation in the 
Eastern Prakrit was different in character from that observable 
in Modern Norwegian and Swedish, in whicli original Scandi¬ 
navian rt, rd, have developed directly the retroflex or cerebral 
pronunciation of t and 4 respectively.) Words like bhadra, 
k^udra similarly first became *bhadla, ^k^udla, and then bhalla, 

8 
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k^ulla > khulla by assimilation. Northern India, being a land 
of continuous plains with unhindered movement of population, 
—from west to east generally, and occasionally from east to west 
as well,—the forms peculiar to one dialect could be carried into 
another; and hence there began from very early times inter- 
dialectal mix up without any restriction; and this becomes a 
matter for special attention in studying the history of any Aryan 
speech. When the Vedic hymns were being written down, east¬ 
ern forms with I and with t ( 4 ) had found their way into the 
texts of the hymns e.g. vikata Kvikrta, klkata < kim-krta, 

nikafa <nikrta, danda <*dandra (cf. Greek dendron)j, 
anda < *andra (cf. Old Church Slav i^dro: this word 
however may be Dravidian in origin, cf. Tamil fln=:‘male*), 
y/pafh < y/prath, yjghat < grath, kata < karta *pit\ ddhya 
< y/xdhj khulla < *k^udla<^ ksudra, etc. 

The Second Stage of Indo-Aryan, with assimilation of con¬ 
junct consonants and other changes, was thus fully arrived at 
first in the East. In the meanwhile the language in its dialectal 
forms was expanding rapidly. There were at first just islands 
of Aryan speech in some important centres, the Aryans having 
established themselves among the non-Aryans whom they con¬ 
quered ; but like a fire eating up a piece of stuff, the Aryan lan¬ 
guage was making a sweeping advance from the Panjab, gain¬ 
ing momentum as it gathered more and more non-Aryan speak¬ 
ers within its fold. The non-Aryan speeches gradually became 
confined in upper Gangetic India to some circumscribed centres, 
surrounded by Aryan speech. It was like what we find at the 
present day in parts of Chota Nagpur and Assam, for instance. 
In the Pali Jdtaka we read of Canddla villages, inhabited by 
members of this very ancient tribe, probably of Austric 
origin, where the Canddlas spoke their own tongue, but they 
learned the language of the proud Brahman also. 

At the time of Buddha, the linguistic situation for the Aryan 
speech in Northern India was somewhat like the following: 

u Three Aryan dialects, spoken in (a) Udlcya, (b) Madhya- 
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deia, and (c) Pracya. The Udicya was still nearest the 
Vedic, while the Pracya had deviated from it most. 
Non-Aryan influences were coming into force in all of 
these. , 

a. Chdndasa or the archaic or old-fashioned dialect of Vedic 
poetry, which was studied in the schools of the Brah¬ 
mans, representing the literary form of the oldest Indo- 
Aryan. 

A more recent form of (a), or an archaic form of the 
Udicya vernacular, with elements from Madhya-deSa 
and Pracya dialects. This was the polite language of 
intercourse and instruction among the Brahmans, who 
were writing their explanatory comments on Vedic 
texts and their theological and philosophical specula¬ 
tions in this dialect, which we find in the Brahmavias, 

Besides, there were the Dravidian and Austric dialects, 
spoken in out-of-the-way tracts, and probably also in the country¬ 
side among the lower classes, which were giving place to Aryan. 

The Pracya dialect had deviated so very much from the 
Chdndasa standard, and from the younger form of Chdndasa as 
in the Brdhmanas, that a person hailing from Udicya would 
find some difficulty in following the Prdeya speech. Hence two 
Brah m an disciples of Buddha suggested that the teachings of 
their master should be translated into the learned man’s tongue, 
the old tongue—viz. Chdndasa, from the very debased vernacular 
of the East. But Buddha refused, and gave his great charter 
to all the languages of man : he recommended that men should 
study his word “eadi in his own language" (sakdya niruttiyd). 
This gave a great impetus to the literary employment of the 
spoken languages, and it was indeed a movement of a revolu¬ 
tionary character for the freedom of the spirit, the full implica¬ 
tion of which was not wholly grasped, nor taken advantage of 
at the time. Vernacular literature at once came into being 
in the various dialects—through Buddhist as well as Jaina ins¬ 
piration; and in this movement there was probably a feeling 
of setting up the vernaculars against Chdndasa or Brdhmatfa 
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Sanskrit^ as the language of Brahman orthodoxy which based 
itself on the Vedic sacrifice, elaborated far too much for the 
interest of ordiniary individuals and gradually losing its for¬ 
mer primitive significance. A conflict of ideals centred round 
this conflict of speeches. The Brahman was developing his 
philosophy of the Upanishads, which, as the name shows, was 
meant for the elite ; and as he chose to have a cultured audience 
(in that spirit of haughty aloofness which frequently stiffens 
the mental make up of the intellectual individual) from his own 
people and from the exalted classes, ignoring the masses, he pre¬ 
ferred to employ the learned tongue. But the spirit of change was 
too much for the Brahman schools even: the language he used 
in the centuries before Buddha took a colouring from the rapid¬ 
ly changing vernaculars, and this colouring could not be avoided. 
For the dialects of the East, so much aberrated, the Brahman 
could not feel any affection or interest: even while in the East, 
he looked back to the West, the first homeland of the Vedic cul¬ 
ture, the upper classes of which formed the jons et origo of 
Aryandom, where the best form of Aryan speech was heard. And 
fortunately for him and his beloved language, a great gram¬ 
marian arose in the North-West where the spoken dialects were 
still sufficiently near to the Chdndasa and the Brdhmana norm 
both in phonetics and grammatical forms as to be looked upon 
as identical with it—as a Laukika i.e. ‘popular’ or ‘current' form 
of it. This Laukika speech had also been affected by the voca¬ 
bulary and the idiom of the vernaculars. Panini was born at 
Lahore (Salatura), and was educated at Tak^asila, both in the 
Udteya tract; he probably flourished in the 5th century B.C., 
for he knew the Persians, and the Yavanas or Greeks who were 
in Persian service (I accept Dr. H. C. Ray Chaudhuri’s date 
for Panini). In his grammar he finally as if for all time regu¬ 
lated Classical Sanskrit, the third in line of succession from 
the Vedic Kunstsprache as in the Rigveda, through the language 
of the Brdhmanas, It was based evidently on the spoken dialect 
of Udteya, and it was adopted with zeal by the entire Brahma- 
nical world—in the Midland, in the East, also in the South. 
A great speech was thus set up—the greatest and most important 
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form of the Aryan speech in India for three millenniums, which 
was destined to become one of the greatest vehicles of civilised 
thought and endeavour, and the outward expression of one of 
the few original systems of culture in the world which still sub¬ 
sist. It began its triumphant career from its birth and started 
its dig-vijaya or ‘world-conquest’ of India and Greater India, 
spreading its far-flung influence into most distant lands as a 
veritable Deva-Bha§d, a Speech of the Gods. 
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Sanskrit in India and Greater India ; and the 
Development of Middle Indo-Aryan. 


Classical Sanskrit a Repository of OIA. Phonetics and Morphology 
and a Reflex of MIA. Syntax and Vocabulary—Its growing Impor¬ 
tance—Gatha or Buddhist Sanskrit—Spread of the Aryan Speech (espe¬ 
cially as Sanskrit) as a Cultural Force all over India —Hindu ( Brah- 
manical and Buddhist) Expansion into Lands outside India—Central 
Asia ( Khotan )—Ceylon—Sanskrit and the Lands of Greater India-^ 
Burma—Thailand (Siam) and Indo-China—Malaya-Indonesia—Sanskrit 
in Java and Bali and the Sanskrit Element in Indonesian Languages— 
Sanskrit and Old Khotanese, Tokharian and Sogdian, extinct Languages 
of Central Asia—Sanskrit and other Indian Languages, and Persian— 
Not much direct Influence of Sanskrit and Indo-Aryan in the West— 
Sanskrit and Tibetan—^Ancient India and Ancient China —Influence of 
Sanskrit on Chinese - Sanskrit in Korea and Japan—Study of Sanskrit 
in Western Universities at the Present Day—the Place of Sanskrit in 
Modern India—Interdependence of Sanskrit and the Vernaculars from 
MIA. onwards. 

Beginning of the MIA. stage in the East-the Prakrit of the 
Udicya Tract—North-Western NIA. and South-Eastern NIA.^ Lahndi 
or Western Panjabi and Chittagong Bengali-MIA. Assimilation of 
Consonant Conjuncts and MIA. Cerebralisation of Dentals may be 
Spontaneous, or due to non-Aryan Influence-Loss of Root-Sense, and 
Tendency to pronounce Open Syllables in Late OIA. and MIA.-the 
BrShml ( and Deva-nSgarl and other Indian ) System of Writing, and 
the Habit of Open Pronunciation in Late OIA. and in MIA. - Unex¬ 
ploded Stops in Late 01K*^Ahhinidhana or Sandhurtma^lHow all 
this brought about Assimilation of Consonants in MIA.-OIA. Values 
of Vowels modified—VowehLength in MIA. tending to become depen¬ 
dent on Speech-Rhythm—Pitch and Stress in OIA. and MIA.-Open 
or Spirant Pronunciation of Stops and Aspirates in MIA.-Periods 
ip ths history of MIA.—Elision of the Spirantised Stops—$af»r<rssiii', 
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SSagadhi and MaharasM'-ls Maharastri a Later Form of Sauraseni7-^ 
Morphological Decay in MIA. - Disruptive Influences from Outside ?— 
OIA. Inflexions not registered by Vedic and Sanskrit surviving in MIA. 
-Post-positions in NTA.-their Beginnings in MIA.-the Numerals 
in MIA. and NIAm and Dialectal Miscegenation-the Modern Gujarati 
Numerals for the fecns—Verb Morphology in MIA.-the Passive 
Participle in -ta (-ita) for the Inflected Past Forms-Gerundives and the 
Conjunctive—Pleonastic Afiixes-Regional Dialects of MIA.-Artificial 
Nature of the Literary Prakrits—^Vocabulary of ^lX.--Semutatsamas 
in MIA.—the Desi Element—Onomatopoetics-Echo-Words-Dm 
Elements in OIA.—Unexplained Words in NIA. of MIA. Origin- 
Foreign Words in MIA.-Po/yglo^/rsfit in Indo-Aryan (OIA., MIA., 
NIA.). 


The Aryan speech was expanding in a two-fold manner. 
The spoken dialects were extending their boundaries, and with 
it the cultured language, Sanskrit, was establishing itself as the 
language of religion and the higher intellectual life. Even 
Buddhistic and Jaina emphasis on the vernaculars could not 
minimise the imjxirtance of Sanskrit. The more the spoken 
dialects began to deviate from the Old Indo-Aryan norm, the 
greater appeared to be the value of Sanskrit as indicating order 
in the midst of chaos. Sanskrit fortified its position by keeping 
outward antiquity in the forms of its words and in its gramar, 
and by conforming inwardly to Middle Indo-Aryan in its syn¬ 
tax and vocabulary. It thus steered a middle course. The 
Aryan language as it began to advance into the heart of the 
country, continued to change, and change rather rapidly, in 
its phonetics, as we have seen: it began to restrict the luxuri¬ 
ance of its inflexional system also. In many matters it absorbed 
the spirit of the non-Aryan languages. In the matter of words, 
the old Vedic vocables were frequently abandoned, and new 
ones came to occupy their place in the spoken dialects. Sanskrit, 
too, followed suit,—although, when occasion required it, the 
older words could be employed in it. Thus old words like 
atua ‘horse’, aiman ‘stone’, ivan ‘dog’, vrsa ‘bull’, avi ‘sheep', 
ana^van or uk^an ‘ox’, vdha, ratha ‘wagon, chariot’, rdis, radhas 
‘wealth’, sahds ‘strength’, dama, veia ‘house’, dru ‘tree’, udan 
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‘water’, asrk %\ood\y/ad ‘eat’, yjgxbh ‘seize, take’,v'^an 'strike’, 
yjvak§ ‘grow’, y/yaj ‘worship', y/vij, vej 'tremble’, y/pr-n- ‘fiir# 
’^pat ‘fly’, yjsu ‘give birth to’, etc. gave place respectively to 
words like ghota-ka, pros tar a (which originally meant, as in the 
Yajurveda i8. 63, 'rushes spread out'), kukhura or kurkura 
(onomatopoetic), §anda (gona), mesa (eda-ka), balivarda, iakaia 
(*gaddikd), dhana, bala, vdtikd (grha), vrksa {gaccha, pinda), 
jala (pdniya), rakta (rudhira, l6hiia),y/khdd(y/jam), pra-^y/dp, 
y/mdraya-j y/vrdh, y/pujaya-, y/kamp, y/puraya-, yjuddiya-, \/ja- 
naya-, etc. in the spoken language, and these are the words 
which have survived in the modern Indo-Aryan speech, not the 
older ones which were the common words of Vedic or Old Indo- 
Aryan. Panini fixed the grammar of Sanskrit for all time, but 
Sanskrit could not remain bound to the standard of Panini's age 
for ever: there is an evolution in Sanskrit all through, and from 
the vocabulary, from syntax and from other ever-changing cha¬ 
racteristics, it is easy to form an opinion about the age of an 
ordinary Sanskrit work. In Panini's time Sanskrit as the Laukh 
ka or 'current* or ‘popular’ speech had probably the same posi¬ 
tion among the Indo-Aryan dialects as Hindi or Hindustani 
(Hindusthani) at the present day. The masses everywhere 
understood it, including those in the East among whom Prakrit 
appears to have first grown up. Ancient Indian drama (the ear¬ 
liest fragments of which that we possess date probably from the 
1st cen. A.C.) has the tradition of making the upper classes and 
the Brahmans speak Sanskrit, and the lower classes and the 
women the Prakrits; and in this matter it is quite clear that an 
actual state of things when Prakrit was evolving has given the 
basis of the literary convention. The historical traditions and 
ballads and songs current among the born Aryans, among the 
mixed Aryan and non-Aryan people, and among the non-Aryans 
who had become Aryanised, were told or sung in the vernacular 
forms of Aryan, and then altered to Sanskrit to form the nuclei 
of the Mahabh^ata and the Puraiias, in which, particularly in 
the Mahabh^ata, many a dialectal form has survived. San^rit 
as it was taking, shape was probably at first looked upon with 
indifference by the Buddhists and Jainas; for the Chandasa i.e. 
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Vedic, they could not feel the Brahman’s respect. But gradually 
Sanskrit claimed the allegiance of these sectarians as well. The 
Buddhists (in pre-Christian centuries probably) developed a 
compromise speech called Gdthd ox ‘Mixed Sanskrit* in which 
we note a most artificial Sanskritisation of Prakrit forms: it was 
just a homage paid by MIA. to the spirit and antiquity of OIA. 

Sanskrit thus became the Symbol of Indian Culture—as it 
was completed, so to say, by the Aryanisation throughout the 
greater part of Northern India of non-Aryan elements in life- 
in religion and philosophy, in historical tradition, in myth and 
legend,—and their incorporation within the body of a compo¬ 
site Hindu Culture. This synthesis went throughout the first 
year-thousand before Christ; and during the second half of this 
year-thousand it was well-nigh complete. (Hindu as opposed 
to Vedic culture, looked at historically from this point of view, 
is younger than Hellenic culture which was completed and had 
already passed its best period by 300 B.C.; rather, it was contem¬ 
poraneous with the Hellenistic and Graeco-Roman and Sassa- 
nian and Byzantine periods of European and Near Eastern his¬ 
tory). While this process of completion was going on in North¬ 
ern India, this synthesised culture, with the Aryan speech as its 
vehicle, became a great force in India—an irresistible force. The 
Aryan speech became a strong and potent bond of union among 
the various kinds of non-Aryan speakers and those who spoke 
the Aryan language; the evident want of a common linguistic 
lK)nd in the country before the advent of the Aryans gave the 
Aryan language (whether as the spoken dialects, or as Sanskrit) 
its first and greatest opportunity. The synthesis of culture 
which was behind it enabled peoples of all groups to accept it 
as their own. In this way, after the Aryan language in its 
various forms or dialects had been established from Gandhara 
in the West to Videh'a and Magadha in the East, and from the 
foot-hills of the Himalayas in the North to the jungles of Cen¬ 
tral India and towards the western sea by Gujarat in the South, 
by 600 B.C., it began to spread into Bengal, into the Deccan 
and further into the South. Colonies of Aryan speakers took 
the language (both as Prakrit and Sanskrit) among organised 

9 
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and well-established groups of Dravidians, whose native speech 
was too well fixed to give way to the Aryan in daily life, e.g. 
among the Andhras, the Karnatas and the ‘Dravidas’: but 
even the Andhra and Karnata speeches, inspite of their being 
highly civilised languages, had to recede in some places 
before Aryan; while Dravida (or Tamil, in the narrow sense 
of the term) was far away beyond the two barriers of 
Andhra and Kar^iata, and hence there was no ques¬ 
tion for it of yielding its ground before the pressure of Aryan. 
But Aryan in both Sanskrit and Prakrit forms began to influence 
the civilised Dravidian languages from pre-Christian centuries. 
The number of Prakrit words in their Tamil disguise in Old 
Tamil is quite remarkable; Prakrit words in Telugu and Kan¬ 
nada are also noteworthy; and as for learned Sanskrit words, 
tatsamas unmodified in orthography,—gradually Telugu, Kan¬ 
nada and Malayalam became saturated with them, and Tamil 
did not escape from them either, inspite of an unavoidable 
simplification or Tamilisation in their spellings. Sanskrit then 
came to occupy the same place in Hindu life in the South as 
it did in the North; it became the common platform upon 
which pan-Indian Hindudom stands. 

While this composite Aryan-non-Aryan or Hindu culture 
was evolving on the soil of India in the pre-Christian centuries, 
there was Hindu expansion outside India, North and West as 
well as East and South-East—the former by land, and the latter 
by both land and sea. This story has been lost; the urge that 
impelled the Ancient Hindus—Brahmanists and Buddhists—to 
cross the inaccessible mountains and deserts and jungles and to 
face the dangers of the sea was not merely material, but also 
spiritual; not only for gain in commerce, but also for a desire 
to share with the whole of humanity the philosophy and the ac¬ 
tive charity taught by the Rishis and the Buddhas. There were in 
some cases probably also reasons of politics and statecraft. But 
we note that in the 3rd century B. C. Indian settlers from the 
Panjab and the North-West went to the Khotan territory with 
their Prakrit speech—and this North-Western Prakrit (as the 
Asoka inscriptions at Shahbazgarhi and Mansehra indicate) had 
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not deviated so much from Old Indo-Aryan as had done the 
Eastern or South-Western Prakrits (as at Sarnath and Girnar), 
This Prakrit had its own history in Central Asia (Southern Sin- 
Kiang or Chinese Turkistan), and we have quite a mass of do¬ 
cuments dating from post-Christian times discovered at Niya 
and elsewhere which show that its Indo-Aryan and Sanskrit 
character was mostly retained, inspite of a number of innova¬ 
tions in phonetics, in morphology, in syntax, and in vocabulary, 
all of which show local Aryan (Iranian) and non-Aryan speech- 
habits. Another Prakrit speech was transplanted from Gujarat 
(Kathiawad) to Ceylon in the middle of the 6th century B.C., 
according to the oldest Ceylon traditions, in the wake of the 
adventuresome expedition of Prince Vijaya from Sihapura. 
(Prince Vijaya, the first Aryan coloniser of Ceylon from the 
mainland of India, who may belong to history and not to myth, 
has been claimed by Bengal, but I am convinced, particularly 
through some linguistic evidence, that he as typifying the origi¬ 
nal Aryan-speaking colonists from India in Ceylon belongs to 
Western rather than to Eastern India : see in this connexion my 
Origin and Development of the Bengali Language, Calcutta, 
1926, pp. 15, 72-73, 176). 

Indian Brahmanical colonists went overland to Burma: the 
high antiquity claimed by some Burman traditions (which appear 
to be pious and learned Buddhist concoctions in late medieval 
times) for the earliest colonisation of Burma, both North and 
South, by Kshatriya princes from India, is inadmissible, but 
since the oldest Pali and other Aryan inscriptions in Burma 
date from the 5th-6th centuries, and since there is literary evid¬ 
ence of pre-Christian connexions between Magadha and South 
Burma by the sea, it can be well-assumed that the Rman (zizMon 
or Talaing) inhabitants of South and Central Burma, racial 
and linguistic kinsmen of the Austrics of India, received by 
land route through Chittagong and Arracan and by sea Indian 
culture and Indian speech from before the Christian era, and 
that the first thousand years after Christ was a period of intense 
Aryanisation of the Rman (or Mon) and the Pyu peoples (the 
Pyus bein^ ai^ old people of yuknown affinity m Northom 
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Burma who have now become absorbed by the Burmese)—in reli¬ 
gion (Brahmanism and Buddhism) and in general civilisation. 
This Aryanisation was carried on through the introduction of 
the Indian script, and the Sanskrit and later on the Pali lan¬ 
guages, apart from the Prakrit vernaculars (and Dravidian 
speeches like Old Telugu and Old Tamil, which had already 
fallen in line with the Prakrits by accepting the authority and 
tutelage of Sanskrit). The Mrari’md or Burman tribes, of the 
Sino-Tibetan linguistic group, who arrived in Burma subse¬ 
quently from the North, had already come under Indian and 
Indo-Aryan influences indirectly through China (which had 
passed on Mahayana Buddhism and a few Aryan terms of 
Buddhism to the Burmans before they came to Burma); and 
once they were settled in Northern Burma, they started, from 
the iith century, when their greatest kings and conquerors 
Anoratha (Anoyahta) and Kyan-cac-sah (Kyanzittha) flourished, 
their life-and-death struggle with the Mon people, which is the 
main theme of Burma’s history from the nth to the i8th cen¬ 
tury, in which the Mons were finally practically driven out of 
existence from Burma. But in the course of this contact both 
hostile and peaceful with the Mons, the progressive Indianisa- 
tion of the Burmese through Buddhism and Pali (and to some 
extent Sanskrit) was brought about, so much so that Buddhist 
Burma culturally can only properly be affiliated to India; and 
Pali now reigns supreme as the religious language of Burma, 
and has given hundreds of words to the Burmese language and 
has inspired its literature; and Burmese scholars also have taken 
part in enlarging the extent and importance of Pali literature. 
Indian influences and Sanskrit penetrated into South Siam 
(Dv^avatl), Cambodia (Kambuja) and Annam (Campa) from 
pre-Christian times, and in this part of Indo-China Sanskrit 
acquired the place that it did in India in the life of the people: 
scores of Sanskrit inscriptions from the and-srd centuries A.D. 
testify to the importance of Sanskrit, and even now the Khmer 
language of Kambuja and the decadent language of the Chams 
who appear to be passing away as a separate people are full of 
Sanskrit (and Pali) words. The Th^i (Siamese) people 
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related (at least linguistically) to the Burmese^ and they too 
came from the North and borrowed the culture of the Austric 
peoples whom they conquered, the Mons of Dviravati and the 
Khmers of Cambodia, and Sanskrit still continues to play in 
Siamese a role almost equal to that played by it in Tamil and 
Telugu, and in .Marathi, Gujarati, Hindi, Bengali and Oriya 
even: Siamese even now borrows from Sanskrit, or prepares with 
the help of existing Sanskrit vocables, roots and terminations, a 
good many of its technical and scientific words and most of its 
formal ceremonial or official titles and terms (e.g. in the present- 
day Siamese language, 'telephone* is dura-iabda, pronounced 
something like ihorosap; ‘airplane* is rendered by dkdsa-ydna, 
pronounced agai-chan; ‘a cent, hundredth part (of the standard 
silver coin the tical or baht)* is translated as iatdmia, pron. 
sitah; ‘Railway Traffic Superintendent* has been translated as 
Ratha-edrana-pratyaksa; ‘Irrigation Officer* is Vdri-simddhyak^a; 
etc. etc.) Aristocratic names in Siam are still mostly from 
Sanskrit 

From Indo-China when we pass on to Malaya and Indo¬ 
nesia, the triumph of Sanskrit is similarly noticeable. As in 
Indo-China—Burma, Siam, Cambodia, Laos and Cochin-China 
—scores of place names and names of cities are in Sanskrit, in 
Sumatra, Java and Bali, particularly in Java (e.g. Surakxtazzz 
Soera-karta^, Ayddhyd-krta =; Djogyakarta, Brahmd = Bromo, 
Surdbhaya = Soerabaya, Vana-sabhd = Wonosobo, Sumeru 
= Smeroe etc.); personal names in Java stiJI continue to be in 
high-flown Sanskrit, both among the Sundanese and Javanese, 
in spite of their Islamic religion (e.g. Wirapoestaha ss Vira-pus- 
taka; Soeradipoera =: Surddhipura; Harja Hadiwidjaya = 
Arya-Adivijaya; Soerjo-pranata = Surya-pranata; Sastro-wirja, 
hSastrortama, Poedja-arja, Wira-wangsa; Poerwa-Soewidjnja = 
Purva-suvifna; Wirja-Soesastra; Sasra-Prawira=Sahasra-pravtra; 


1 In the Dutch system of spelling followed in the Romanisation 
of Malay and other Indonesian languages in Dutch India, it is to be 
noted that oe«u, 11: j, tj, dj, sj-respectively English y, ch, j and 
9 h; nj«vii'; h is usually aud the cerebrals are not distinguished. 
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Sasra-Soetiksna = Sahasra-sutiksna; Dirdja-Soebrata = Dhairya- 
suvrata; Ardja-Soebita, Rangga-Warsita, Wirdjadiraja, Jasa^ 
widagda, Sasra^koesoerna, Marta-ardjana, Adi-soesastra, Rek^ 
sa-koesoema; Boedi-darma = Buddhi-dharma; Adi-soesastra, 
Dwidja-atmadja, Prawira-soedirdja, Soerjadikoesoema, Reksa- 
soesila, Sasra^harsana; Karta-asmara = Krta-smara; Sasra-soe^ 
ganda, Djaja-poespita, Tjitra-sentana, Arija-soetirta; Karia-wib- 
awa zz: Krtavibhava; HardjO’Soepradjnjo = Arya-suprdjna; etc. 
etc.). In ancient Malaya, Sumatra, Java, Bali and Borneo wc have 
Sanskrit inscriptions—the oldest hailing from Borneo and Java 
dating from the 4th-5th centuries A.D.—which show that local 
Hindu kings and Brahmans employed Sanskrit as in India, and 
this tradition continued dowm to the beginning of the i6th 
century, when Madjapahit, or Bilva-iikta, to give its Sanskrit 
name, the last Hindu kingdom in East Java, fell to the Muham¬ 
madan princes of West Java in 1520. Sumatra and Java had be¬ 
come great centres of Buddhist and Sanskrit learning to which 
even students from the mother-country—India—came to study. 
Tantric and other Sanskrit works similarly were found to be stu¬ 
died in Cambodia: some of these texts have recently been identi¬ 
fied in Nepal Mss. by my esteemed colleague, Dr. Prabodh 
Chandra Bagchi (Studies in the Tantras, Part I, Calcutta Uni¬ 
versity, 1919, pp. 1-26). Even now in Bali the Hindu religion 
much mixed up with local Malayan or Indonesian elements 
forms the religion of 99 per cent of the one million of people 
who inhabit the island, and Sanskrit mantras and texts, often 
corrupt and frequently mixed with the local dialects, but good 
Sanskrit usually, are used by the Brahmans of Bali, who, however, 
do not study Sanskrit any more independently: and some of 
these mantras and texts have been collected in Bali and publish¬ 
ed from Baroda in the Gaekwad's Oriental Series by the late Pro¬ 
fessor Sylvain L^vi. Javanese and Balinese literatures are large¬ 
ly based on that of Sanskrit, and these two languages, particu¬ 
larly in their earlier phases, are replete with Sanskrit words. 
Sanskrit metres like the Vasanta-tilaka and &drdula*vikri 4 ita have 
been naturalised in Javanese and Balinese, and stanzas from an 
Old Javanese work like the Ardjoem-vifi^ah^ gv Krisnayanq 
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from the strings of Sanskrit words and an Indonesian (Javanese) 
verb or particle or noun here and there would look exactly 
like a stanza in Sanskrit-Kannada or Sanskrit-Malayalam (mani- 
pravdlam). Culture words, formal terms and titles still continue 
to be drawn from Sanskrit in Java and Bali: when Dr. Noto- 
Soeroto the Javanese writer publishes a Dutch-Malay journal 
from Holland, he calls it Oedaya (=Udaya); the Javanese 
intellectuals in Djogyakarta start a society for the study of Java¬ 
nese culture, and they name it Boedi-oetomo (=:Buddhi-uttama); 
a club for ladies is called Woniio-Wiromo (z=:Vanitd-virdma), 
Missionaries of Hindu culture, well-versed in the Sastras, who 
were known as Bhujatigas, were sent by the Javanese kings of 
the Madjapahit empire in the 14th century to all important 
centres in the Indonesian islands forming part of that empire 
to spread the Hindu-]avanese culture and religion among the 
people. The result of the presence of Sanskrit in these islands 
has been that most of the Indonesian languages obtained a 
vocabulary of Sanskrit culture-words, which is thus found from 
Malaya on the Asiatic mainland right up to the Moluccas and 
Timor in the East and the Philippines in the North. Sanskrit 
vocables also spread further into the East—a Sanskrit element 
has been suggested even in the distant Melanesian and Polyne¬ 
sian speeches belonging to the Austronesian group. 

In Central Asia, the lost languages, the Iranian Old Khota- 
nese and the Indo-European (of the Centum group) Tokharian 
; (or Old Kuchean and Old Qarasahrian) were reduced to writing 
with the Indian alphabet during the early centuries of the 
; Christian era, and these languages had translations from San- 
iskrit and adopted a large number of culture words from San¬ 
skrit. Sanskrit similarly, though to a lesser extent, impressed 
i another Iranian speech, the Sogdian, which was spread over a 
‘wide tract in Central Asia, its home-land being in the Pamir 
plateau and in the present-day Turki Soviet States of Russian 
Turkistan. 

These Indo-European languages could fall in line with 
Sanskrit easily, and,Dld Khptanese and Tokharian acted to some 
dttent as intermediaries in transmitting Indian and Sanskrit 
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influences to Chinese and to Turki of North Central Asia. The 
presence of Buddhism in Iran, and contact with India, gave 
to Persian (Middle and Modern Persian) some Indo-Aryan 
words, among which may be mentioned &uf=‘image’, originally 
'BuddAfl-image*; sa/car=‘sugar* (sakkard, iarkard); qand or 
hand ‘candy* ( < khanda) ; lamanz=‘Buddhist priest* ( <sVamfl- 
na); kirbds=:TmQi\* (kdrpdsa); ndrgU=z‘coconut* (ndrikela); can- 
danz=:‘sandal*; ni/zz'blue’; babr —‘tiger* (<vydghra); lak ‘sealing 
wax* {dlakkhd, Idk^d); 6draftman=‘Braliman’ (a late introduc¬ 
tion); satrang or satranj ( < cfl/Mra«gaj=‘chess’; sd-^al 'jackal* 
*king* (^rda, rdjd); etc. Indo-Aryan words, and 
other Indian words, passed on to the languages to the West of 
Persian, into Arabic, and further into the Mediterranean tracts, 
but indirectly, through Persian and Arabic. Of course through 
direct contact between the ancient Indians and the Greeks, a 
number of Indian words (mainly commercial) were adopted by 
Greek, just as a number of Greek words came to India, some of 
which were adopted by Sanskrit (See A. Weber's article on 
Indian words in Greek and Greek words in Sanskrit in the 
Indian Antiquary for 1872). But we cannot speak of a cultural 
progress of Sanskrit in the West, in the way we see it taking 
effect in the East and the North. 

Tibetan came under the spell of Sanskrit along with' the 
introduction of Buddhism from the 7th century onwards, but 
like Chinese, Tibetan was a self-contained language—it devc- 
i loped the habit of finding equivalents, with its own native cle- 
; ments, of Sanskrit words, no matter howsoever abstruse or com- 
! plex the idea, or howsoever foreign and recondite the object. 
Even the personal and other proper names were translated into 
i Tibetan : thus Buddlia=zSans-rgyas (now pronounced like ser>je) 
Prajnd-pdramiid = Ses-rab-pha-roUu, Vajra-sattva = Rdo-rje^ 
sems-dpa*i, Amitdbhaz=zHod-dpag-med (pron. d-pd-me), Tdrdz=z 
Sgrohma (pron. dolma), Avalokitesvara or Lokeivara = Spyan- 
ras-gzigs (now pronounced cen-rd-si), etc. etc. 

China probably came in touch with Aryan India in the 
pre-ChrisUan centuries, but when, and how, we do not know. 
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There are striking points of agreement between the philosophy 
of Lao Tsze’s Tao-teh-King (c. 550 B.C.) and the Upanishads, but 
Lao Tsze's Tao (*Dhdu) and the Upanishadic Rta (or Brdhmdn) 
may very well be ideas of a similar nature independently arrived 
at by both China and India. Some scholars hold the likeli¬ 
hood of indirect contact during the middle of the 1st millen¬ 
nium B.C., this contact having actually taken place between the 
people of China and that of India through the inter¬ 
mediacy of Central Asian peoples: and the Chinese general 
and explorer Chang K'ien who visited Central Asia in the 2nd 
century B.C. heard of India from the local peoples and was 
astounded to see Chinese articles like silk and bamboo-flutes 
coming to Central Asia via India, which evidently were brought 
to India through present-day Yun-nan and Assam. The men¬ 
tion of bamboo-flutes is interesting, for among the few Chinese 
words borrowed by Sanskrit we know only three: the name 
Cina ‘China’, from that of the Ts*in dynasty, B. C. 255-202, 
under which China became a strong and a united empire for the 
first time; the word ktcaka ‘a kind of bamboo*, from Old 
Chinese •Ari-coA:=:‘Ki-bamboo* (cf. Sylvain L^vi in the Etudes 
Asiatiques, 25th Anniversary Volume of the French School of 
the Far East at Hanoi, Paris 1925, p. 43); and* as I have else¬ 
where suggested (in the Sir E. Denison Ross Commemorative 
Volume, Poona 1939, pp. 7 i- 74 )> the word musdra, found in 
the Mahabharata and in Buddhist Sanskrit, meaning some kind 
of precious stone or other object. Regular and direct contact 
between India and China began from the 1st century A.D. when 
the Indian monks Kasyapa Matanga and Fa-lan (? Dharma-ratna) 
went to China to preach Buddhism, c. 60 A.D., at the request 
of the reigning emperor of China. Sanskrit Mahayana texts 
forthwith began to be translated into Chinese, and a 
Chinese Buddhist literature, quite extensive in quantity and 
valuable in content and quality, came into being, through the 
joint efforts of Indian and Chinese scholars and religious men. 
In this matter China followed the original plan of translating 
Sanskrit names and words into their Chinese equivalents, as 
the Chinese people with their ideogrammatic and hieroglyphic 

to 
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system of writing did not find it easy to indicate complex and 
to their ears barbarous foreign sounds. But a few Sanskrit words 
were adopted into Chinese, in the pronunciation as current in 
China some fifteen hundred years ago; but now this old pronun¬ 
ciation of Chinese has changed in a remarkable manner in the 
different dialects, altering beyond recognition the outward form 
of the word: thus, the name Buddha, adopted in Old Chinese 

in a pronunciation like ^Bhywsd or Bhyw^t from a modified 
monosyllable pronunciation *Buddh or ^Budh, has now become 
in the different dialects Phwai, Fwat, Fat, Fo and Fu ; Amita 
(or Amitdbha) Buddha is now pronounced as O^mi-to-Fu; 
Kdiyapa= 0 \d Chinese ^Ka-z'yap, has become in the various 
dialects Ka-yep, Ka-yeh, Kia-yeh and Chia-yeh (which the 
Japanese borrowed in Old Japanese in the form Ka-siapu, now 
changed to Ka-shyd); Brahma > *Bramh now occurs as 
Fan; Brdhmana > ^Ba-ra-man as Po-lo-men ; etc., etc. As in 
the Tibetan (probably the Tibetans got the idea from the 
Chinese), translations of Sanskrit proper names are in common 
use: thus Tathd-gata, epithet of Buddha, has been rendered by a 
compound as Ju-lai, = ‘that-way gone’; Awa-ghosa = Ma-heng, 
‘Horse-neigh’; Dharma-sirhhazzzFa-shih ‘Religion-lion’; etc. etc. 
But nevertheless, Sanskrit words in exceedingly mutilated forms 
have found a place in Chinese, and the ideology behind these 
words as typified by Buddhist philosophy has made for itself a 
permanent place in Chinese life. The ancient Chinese used in 
the great days of Sino-Indian contact to take {:>ains to learn 
Sanskrit, and Sanskrit-Chinese dictionaries compiled in the 7th 
and 8th centuries have been found, which were published in 
facsimile from Japan in the 18th century (a number of such 
dictionaries have been studied, and two of these have been criti¬ 
cally edited some time ago by my friend and colleague Dr. 
Prabodh Chandra Bagchi). Sanskrit in China : that is the great 
symbol of an intimate cultural contact between the two great 
peoples of Asia, who alone built up two original systems of civi¬ 
lisation in the East;—although it must be said to the credit of 
China’s genius and adaptability, and to the discredit of India’s 
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temperamental aloofness in matters material, that China was 
able to gain more through this contact and fellowship than 
India. China assimilated Indian thought, Indian emotionalism 
and Indian religious art; but the greatness of Chinese 
humanism, Chinese art in its creative originality and Chinese 
curiosity could not modify the Indian spirit—though it may be 
asked if the Chinese love of nature has not had an influence on 
Sanskrit literature of the Gupta period, as doubtless Chinese 
art touched the fringe of Indian art, in the Gupta coins for 
instance. The study of Sanskrit introduced the Chinese to 
phonetics, which was a very weak point with the Chinese philo¬ 
logists from thfr nature of their system of writing, and from the 
example of Sanskrit they attempted to study their language in 
its behaviour wdth regard to its sounds. 

Korea and Japan received Sanskrit through China, includ¬ 
ing the old Indian alphabet of the post-Gupta period. Former¬ 
ly Japanese and Korean students learned their Sanskrit in 
China. This post-Gupta alphabet is still in use among 
certain Tantric sects of Buddhism in Japan. The poly¬ 
syllabic character of the Japanese language made it a 
better vehicle for the expression of Sanskrit words, and 
curiously enough Sanskrit has been able to impress 
Japanese more than Chinese or Korean by giving it 
some of its common Buddhist words. Ordinarily the Japanese 
use Chinese translations of Sanskrit names, terms and words, in 
a Japanese pronunciation of the Chinese (e.g. the words 
Dharma=Ta-mo in modern Chinese, but Daruma in Japanese, 
Fo or Fatz=Buddha is in Japanese pronunciation Bntsu <,Butu 
as it is written, Fan=zBrahmd becomes Bon, and Po 4 o'men:=z 
Brdhmana is in Japanese Ba-ra-mon), but Sanskrit words arc 
also found as such (written with both Japanese syllabic writing 
and with Chinese characters): e. g. sara ‘plate' ( < iardva), 
tsudzumi (older tudumi) ‘small drum' (=dundubhi), hatsi 
(earlier pati) ‘a bowl' (=pdtra), Binayaka {z=zVindyaka), 
Bishamon (z=zVaUravana), Bashi (zzzVasistha), Etna (or Yema) 
z^zYama, Kompira =Kumbhira, Birushana sas Vairocana, run 
lapis lazuli' ( <oeluriya, vai^urya), sutara ‘Buddhist 
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(=isuira), bodai:=zbodhi, hannya (written pannya) 'wisdom* 
(=prajna), naraka ‘hell* (naraka), garan ‘temple, monastery* 
(znsanghdrama), biku and bikuni (-zzhhik^u, bhiksunJ), shamon 
(iramana), so ‘priest' (^sangha), sammai (zzisamddhi), rakan 
{=arhant), haramita (=pdramita), yuka (zizydga), beda 
or bida (zzzVeda), ‘variegated colours'(manda/fl), Awn- 

darike ‘a kind of lotus' (pund^rika), etc. etc. Some Sanskrit palm- 
leaf Mss. from India have been preserved in Japan, and these 
date from the 7th century (these were studied in the 18th cen¬ 
tury and published with a Chinese transcription in Japan, and 
F. Max Muller with the help of Bunyu Nanjio published these 
Mss. in fascimile with transcriptions and notes from Oxford in 
1884). Over ten years ago Dr. J. Takakusu studied the Sanskrit 
and other Indian elements in Japanese as a legacy of Buddhism 
in the language, in the pages of the Young East of Tokyo, and 
this study afforded an interesting side-light into the working 
of the Indian spirit through Sanskrit in far-way Japan, although 
there was no direct contact in ancient and mediaeval times. 

The right place of Sanskrit in the scheme of things in the 
linguistic world has at last come to its own with the study of 
the language in Europe. Sanskrit to start with has been given 
a recognition in most of the universities of Europe from its 
Indo-European implications and its value in the study of Indo¬ 
-European linguistics. For higher classical linguistics, Sanskrit 
has become almost a compulsory subject of study. As the langu¬ 
age of the Vedas, the oldest literary documents of Indo-European 
(along with the newly discovered Hittite and other texts, and 
the poems of Homer), it has received its due homage. Its im¬ 
portance for India is patent, and admitted everywhere. The 
Nazi even in his Nordic pride is using the Sanskrit word Swastika 
to denote the symbol of his Nordic exclusiveness—a word which 
has been ours for generations from the OIA. period, as its 
modern NIA. equivalents, still in use, viz. sdthiyd and sdthiyo 
in Rajasthani and Gujarati, through the MIA. satthia-, would 
go to prove,-and is further proud to think of himself as an 
(Arier, arisch), condemning the Jew as mn-Atyttn 
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(nichtarisch). But within India, among Indian intellectuals, 
there now appears to be a conspiracy of neglect for this great 
heritage. Truly a prophet is never honoured in his own 
country. Sanskrit is not dead when it still continues to in¬ 
fuse life-sap into the Modern Indian languages. This aspect of 
Sanskrit at least should never be lost sight of. There is another 
and to my mind an equally important significance of Sanskrit. 
It is the Symbol of Indian Culturc—of the Indian mind which 
came into being after the synthesis of the best elements in the 
Aryan and the pre-Aryan (Dravidian and Austric) worlds: a 
mind which has for the last three thousand years been living 
and having its being in an atmosphere of absolute freedom in 
the search of truth, and of toleration for all kinds of spiritual 
and other experience; of sympathy for all life, and of the 
absence of exclusiveness in matters relative to the Ultimate 
Truth. 

Sanskrit was followed in this matter by what may without 
being unscientific be described its younger forms—the old Pra¬ 
krits, and the modern Bhdsds. In spite of dialects which are 
as links in a single chain, Indian speech was looked upon as one 
by niost foreigners in olden times, Sanskrit being its central 
pendant. In the Chinese lexicons noted above, a good many 
vernacular Prakritic words are given as Sanskrit. They were 
Indian words, related to Sanskrit,—in fact, its later develop¬ 
ments—and they had therefore their natural place in the train 
of Sanskrit. This was the feeling of the Indian people also. 
Prakrit and Sanskrit could never be dissociated from each other 
—neither of them could be conceived of as having independent 
existence r they were very much inter-dependent. This fact has 
to be kept in view in dealing with the development of Indo- 
Aryan from the MIA. period onwards. The present-day In¬ 
dians in my opinion should also bear it well in mind. 

The digression above about the dig-vijaya of Sanskrit in India 
and outside India was to indicate the importance of the synthe¬ 
sis that took place in India of the two cultures (or rather three) 
—Aryan and non-Aryan (Dravidian and Austric), and the lan¬ 
guage also shows evidence of this synthesis, Jhe Aryan la^- 
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guage within some seven and eight centuries after its advent 
into India, as it began to be adopted by masses of non-Aryans, 
began to take a new turn. As it has been mentioned before, 
new tendencies appeared first in the East in the direction of 
sound-changes like assimilation of consonants and cerebralisa- 
tion of dentals—the latter being a continuation, as indicated 
before, of the pre-Vedic phonological law that Z-fdental com¬ 
bined into a cerebral. These tendencies—assimilation and 
change of r to /—probably were as old as the loth century B.C., 
or even earlier. By 600 B.C., a little before Buddha, the Middle 
Indo-Aryan stage was apparently fully established in Eastern 
India, while North-Western India—and the Midland 
also probably—still preserved a good semblance of Vedic (or 
Old Indo-Aryan), in phonetics, no doubt,—but in morphology it 
fell in line with the other forms of the speech; and, as the speci¬ 
mens of the MIA. dialect of the North-West as current in Central 
Asia w'ould show, it developed some special syntactico-morpholo- 
gical innovations, earlier than the rest, like the use of a com¬ 
pound tense form made up of the passive participle in -/a follow¬ 
ed by the substantive verb to indicate the active form of past 
tense (e.g. krta asii^haa done, did'). Phonetics apart, the MIA. 
stage embraced all the forms of spoken Indo-Aryan. This conser¬ 
vatism in certain matters relating to phonetics appears always to 
have characterised the dialects of the West, e.g. the Dardic 
speeches of the extreme North-Western Indo-Afghan frontier 
(which have had a development quite isolated and independent 
of Indo-Aryan proper), and the Panjab dialects. Compared with 
this phonetic conservatism of the North-West, phonetic decay 
(or phonetic advancement) in the East was much more rapid. 
This is true of the Eastern dialects even to-day: the North- 
Western Lahndi and Panjabi, e.g., in retaining the double con¬ 
sonants of MIA. and resisting the change of short vowels follow¬ 
ed by two consonants (i.e. a long consonant) into a long vowel 
(nasalised when there is a nasal) plus one consonant, still keeps 
to the phonetics of Middle Indo-Aryan; while Chittagong Ben¬ 
gali, as a dialect of the extreme East, appears to be one stage in 
iidvance of West Bengali by eliding interyocal stops even when 
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they are derived from double stops of Middle Indo-Aryan, and 
nasalising intcnocal -m- even when this comes from -mm- of 
MIA. (cf. S. K. Chatterji, The Quaternary Stage of Indo-Aryan, 
Proceedings of the Sixth All-India Oriental Conference, Patna, 
»93o)- 

The MIA. assimilation of consonants need not be the 
result of Dravidian or Austric influencc—it may be only a na¬ 
tural development. Nothing can be asserted, as we do not 
know any thing about the habits of the languages ousted by 
Aryan two or three thousand years ago. But this kind of whole¬ 
sale transformation which is resisted elsewhere is noteworthy. 
The development of the cerebrals is another case in point: /-{- 
t(h), l-\-d(h), gave respectively in Old Indo-Aryan 

t(h), d(h), n, s ; this may have been brought in spontaneously 
in Aryan, as an analogous change of rt to t and rd to d has 
developed (quite independently of any thing else) in Modern 
Norwegian and Swedish. But we have to consider the presence 
of cerebrals in Dravidian and in Austric (in the Kol dialects, at 
any rate): the cerebrals do present very characteristic sounds of 
Dravidian, and the more the Aryan language advances, the 
greater is the increase of cerebrals at the ex|xrnse of dentals. 
Here extraneous, probably Dravidian, influence may be assumed. 

The MIA. assimilation of consonants is based on two note¬ 
worthy things which affected the forms of Aryan words—one 
of this I call the Loss of *Root-SenseJ and the other was the 
Tendency to Pronounce Open Syllables, A born or native 
speaker of a language is normally conscious of the subtle forces 
underlying each element in the word uttered. Even what is cal¬ 
led in German Tonfarbe, the 'tone-colouring,' is not without its 
fine implications. Before words through wear and tear of cen¬ 
turies are worked to death, so to say, each formative element 
has its meaning and its value. Unless there were other forces 
like lethargic habits of thinking and speaking, normally the na¬ 
tive speaker of a language would know clearly which element is 
the root and which the affix, when it is the question of a compo¬ 
sition language using both roots and terminations. Thus, a born 
Aryan speaker can be expected to know that in the word dharma^ 
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the element dhar is the root, and -ma, is the affix, and accordingly 
his mental analysis of the word would be into dharfma. So 
in the case of other words—5ur-ya, sah-ya, div-ya, sabh-ya, kr-ta, 
klp-taj bhag-na, pak-va, etc. Certain phonetic changes through 
attraction of voiced or unvoiced consonants would be inevit¬ 
able : e.g. lab-dha for *labh 4 a, dugdha for *dugh 4 a etc., but 
here the transformation is not of so great importance, as the 
connexion or analysis is not obscured. But when there is a 
wholesale laziness of thinking, or when the words of a language 
are not so much an inheritance as an acquirement, conscious 
or unconscious, from another culture group, this root-sense 
might be blurred or even lost; and the analysis would normally 
be not insisted upon, and it would be only on deliberate think¬ 
ing that it could present itself. In such a case, the word is 
taken in the lump, as it were, and any kind of analysis of its 
component parts would be allowed—from its sounds, rather 
than from the function of the elements making it up. Thus 
dharma, taken as one whole word without reference to root and 
affix, can then be analysed as dha-rma. This may be induced 
if the person speaking already possesses or develops a preference 
for an open rather than closed pronunciation of syllables. Con¬ 
nected with this open pronunciation is the tendency to a drawl 
—to lengthen out vowels. A similar thing happened in the 
development of Middle English from Old English: what was 
it-an in Old English {z=Lad-ana of Sanskrit) became e-ten in 
Middle English, and this open articulation enhanced the length 
of the e vowel, and the form of the word became e-ten, then 

i-te (z=:eh )> ^*^d finally it (written eat), with long f sound in 
New or Modern English derived out of Middle English long 
e arising in this way from Old English short 

The system of writing applied to a language is an index 
of its pronunciation, if this system is made up or adapted exclu¬ 
sively for that particular language. We do not know what the 
original Brahml script in which the Aryan speech was first writ¬ 
ten was like. It may have been like Southern Br§hmi, in which 
a consonant letter did not have an inherent -a. But it may be 
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expected to have been syllabic, like ordinary Northern Br^m!, 
with consonants without intervening vowel being linked up in¬ 
to ligatures giving what are called ‘conjunct consonants’. This 
principle is maintained in the Modern Devanagarl and its sister 
and cousin scripts. Asokan Brahmi did not indicate double 
consonants, and the language of the Asokan inscriptions being 
Middle Indo-Aryan, the script did not have many consonant 
conjuncts : for which ligatures consequently are wanting in tlie 
Asoka documents. The spellings ^ 4 zizdha-rma, ^ ri z=zsd- 

tya, Ry T{=zkUpta, h Xf =zbha-gna, q — pa-kva etc 

of Devanagari and other Indian alphabets are unquestionably 
based on the Brahmi tradition. That tradition was developed 
just when Old Indo-Aryan had started to transform itself into 
Middle Indo-Aryan. In the oldest OIA., it may be expected 
that a word like lip-ta or bhak-ta was pronounced with full 
explosion of the first stop in the compound or con¬ 
junct stop-groups p-t, k’t (as is the Modern Indian' way, 
in pronouncing both NIA. combinations of such consonants 
resulting from loss of vowels and OIA. combinations in San¬ 
skrit words whicli are borrowed), particularly when the person 
speaking was aware that lip and bhak represented the root ele¬ 
ment. But just at the confluence of OIA. and MIA., a new habit 
of articulation sprang up, which was noted by the careful obser¬ 
vers of Indo-Aryan pronunciation in the cultured dialect as used 
by the Brahmans—the observers who composed the Prdtisdkhyas, 
for instance, which give the speech-habits of the late OIA* 
period. This habit was known as abhiiiidhdna or sandhdrana, 
which indicated that a final stop consonant or one before an¬ 
other consonant was pronounced in an incomplete or checked 
manner (sannatara, pldita) (cf. the Rk-prdtUdkhya, and the 
Atharuaveda-prdtisdkhya), This can be explained only to mean 
that the stop in question was not fully articulated—there was 
just the sparia or ‘touch’ for it, but no release with the explo¬ 
sion necessary to complete the consonant. Now, this meant 
that words like bhakta and lipta were pronounced not with a 
fully exploded k and p, — as bhakjta, lipita, but rather as bha— 

11 
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kia, li-^-pia or Ha, li^ Ha), and there was only one explo¬ 
sion, that after the second consonant. This was followed by 
another important cliange in articulation: in bha-kta, lupta or 

bha-Ha li-Ha, and such words, a single explosion inevitably 
brought about a laziness of the tongue, which ended by not 
touching the point of articulation for the first consonant at all, 
but by proceeding forthwith to the point for the second and 
dwelling there longer, to give rise to a ‘long’ stop (the so-called 
'double* stop). Assimilation was thus the inevitable result of 
a new syllabic arrangement which was based on abhinidhdna 

amd on open articulation; e.g. dhar-ma'^dha’rma ^ dha^mma; 
iuk-ta > iu-kra > su-kka ; ak-si > a-ksi > a-kkhi, a<chi; *sprida 

> spx$-t^':>*spu(r}‘Sta’;;> *hpU‘hta^ phudtha; $a-hya 

^^sa-hja c^sa-jjha; etc. Final stops were similarly unexplod- 
cd, like the t*, p*, k*, c' of Santali; and this want of explosion 
tampered with their acoustic quality, and brought about their 
final loss in MIA. (vidyut ^*vidyut*';;:>vijju; mandk'^ ^ mindk* 

> mind). 

"Ihe preference for open consonants probably brought in 
a new treatment for vowel-length. In Indo-European, vowel- 
length may be described as having been intimately connected 
with etymology. But the original character of Indo-European 
'Ablaut became obscured through the loss of the e, a, 
vowels; and Vowel-length in the Aryan speech in India gradu¬ 
ally became dependent on Speech-rhythm—at least to an appre¬ 
ciable extent. This of course is to be noticed but rarely in 
Sanskrit which strictly followed the Old Indo-Aryan etymolo 
gical vowel-length, but cases are there (e.g. prddeia or prddesa, 
pratjkdra or pratikdra). But as we advance further and further 
from the Old Indo-Aryan stage through Middle Indo-Aryan, 
we note this principle to be more and more operative. Long 
jvowels for original short ones, and vice versa, indicate that in 
MIA. a new system for the regulation of vowel or syllable 
quantity has come in. We have thus plentiful examples in 
Pali> in the insoriptional Prakrits, and in the later Prakrits; 
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e.g. Pali iftriyath, satimatt, abbhamatta for abbhdmatta, kum- 
miga; digham addhana (for narh) socati, dukham (for dukkham), 
dakkhisam (for dakkhissaih), pdvacana, patikkula (=ipdvacdna, 
patikula) (cf. Geiger, “Pali Litcratur und Sprache,” §§ 52, 53); 

Prakrit— {<prakata), ritthdmaya (<f aristamaya), pdsid* 
dhi (<prasiddhi), ndhi-karnala (< ndbhi-kamala), girtvara, dhU 
tmao (<dhrtimatah), jagat (< jagati), bhanimo (c^bhandmah), 
etc. (cf, Pischcl, “Grammatik dcr Prakritsprachen”, §§70, 73, 
99, 108, 109 etc.). This is also noticeable in New Indo-Aryan; 
cf. Hindi pan?, but pdnthdr (Vater'-water-carrier’), 
(zzzNdrdyana), jdndwdr (<; Persian yania^i*); Early Maithilira;a 
but rdjdesa (zurdjdde^a); Bengali din (pronounced in isolation 
din) ‘day*, but dln-kdl ‘times*; /id^=:‘iiand*, but hdt-pdkhd (i 
in the first syllable short) ‘hand-fan*, etc. 

The question of Stress Accent is closely connected with 
this. In Indo-European, in its latest phase at least, accent was 
dominantly a Pitch Accent, in which the emphasis characteris¬ 
ing the words in their formative period was on the whole re¬ 
tained. This accent of pitch, or tone, was quite well preserved 
in Vedic, and in Early Greek, and consequently the form of 
word could not be tampered with. In MIA. probably by the 
middle of the 1st millennium B.C., most of the Indo-Aryan dia¬ 
lects abandoned the Pitch Accent, which was free (sometimes 
being on the root, and sometimes on the affix) for a new kind 
of accent,—Stress or Respiratory Accent—which was fixed, occur¬ 
ring generally on a long syllable towards the end. In this matter 
Indo-Aryan is believed to have split up into two groups—one, 
that of the South-west, now represented by Marathi, which con¬ 
tinued Vedic pitch accent for some time, and then changed it 
from pitch to stress—retaining, however, the same position in 
the word; and the other, embracing the Indo-Aryan dialects of 
the remaining tracts, in which the Vedic pitch accent and its 
free places were frankly given up, and a fixed stress came in. 
There has been, however, such an amount of dialectal miscege¬ 
nation in MIA. (and the artificial character of most of the 
literary of Prakrit h;i8 also to be ti^en into eonsideration). 
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tliat it is well nigh impossible to form any opinion about the 
behaviour of the various regional dialects in MIA. in this 
matter. All that can be done, with some certainty of obtaining 
positive results, will naturally have to be in connexion with the 
New Indo-Aryan languages. The irresponsible and frequently 
cavalier treatment of Prakrit by writer, grammarian and copyist 
in ancient India forms a serious handicap for drawing warrant¬ 
ed and warrantable conclusions in this and other matters. 
Attempts are being made by a former pupil and present col¬ 
league of mine. Dr. Manomohan Ghosh, to find out whether 
any thing interesting and conclusive can be drawn d propos 
stress and pitch accent in Middle Indo-Aryan, and whether any 
line of dialectal demarcation can be proposed, based on this 
speech-attribute. 

Another matter in connexion with Middle Indo-Aryan 
phonetics may be touched upon. I have discussed this in my 
“Origin and Development of the Bengali language'', pp. 252- 
256. This is the Spirant Pronunciation of Intervocal Single 
Stops and Aspirates at a definite stage in MIA., after these stops 
had become voiced, and before their disappearance. Before 
§ 6 ka and roga, ati and nadi of Old Indo-Aryan became s 6 a and 
roa, di and nai in later Prakrit, these passed first through the 
stages soga and roga, adi and nadl; and then there came the 
articulation with an open or laxly pronounced, that is, splran- 
tised Y and 8, as sd^a, roya and ati, nati, before these open 
consonants became all open and no consonant with any kind of 
closure, i.e. they dropped off from speech. This stage of spirant 
pronunciation forms a landmark dividing Early MIA. from 
Second MIA.—it indicates a transition which changed once 
again the face of the Indo-Aryan speech. On the basis of this 
characteristic stage, it has been thought advisable to split up tlie 
history of Middle Indo-Aryan into a number of consecutive 
stages—Old or Early MIA. (Early Prakrit Stage), Transitional 
MIA., Second MIA. (Prakrit Proper), and Third or Late MIA, 
(Apabhraihsa). This spirant pronunciation appears to have 
been in force for the entire Aryan speech-area during a century 
or two both before and sdter Christ“"irwghly, from EOQ 
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to soo A.D. Orthography in inscriptions, and hesitancy about 
intervocal stops in Prakrit Mss. are an indication of this spi¬ 
rant pronunciation: also some evidence is obtained from the 
employment of the Indian alphabet for an extra-Indian langu¬ 
age like Old Khotanese, which possessed these spirants. The 
Indians did not care to invent new signs for these new sounds. 

In India, the tradition of orthography has always been 
conservative. People have been generally accustomed to write, 
not in the current language of the day, but in a style more 
or less archaic in both phonetics and in grammar, when they 
essayed the vernacular, or the literary forms of the vernacular. 
This is no isolated thing for India~it is true of many a language 
in other parts of the world. Thus in Spanish they write abo- 
gado ‘advocate’ but pronounce it as avo^aiOj or even avoao. 
Of the literary Prakrits, Sauraseni and Magadhi as described 
by the grammarians have g, gh (or h)j d, dh, for k, kh, t, th 
occurring singly and intcrvocally. The Sauraseni and Magadh! 
tradition of spelling appears to go back to the period of transi¬ 
tional MIA., when the spirant pronunciation was in vogue. 
(It must be noted in this connexion that in the formation of 
the speech of the Rigveda, a spirant habit of pronunciation 
seems to have characterised one of the component OIA. dia¬ 
lects and this habit has brought about the change of -d/j- -bh- 
-gh- to -h- in a number of cases in Vedic and Sanskrit). 
But in Mah^a§trl, the single intervocal stops are already all 
elided; and consequently, although Maharastri is described in 
the same breath as Sauraseni and Magadhi in the Prakrit gram¬ 
mars, it presents a later stage of development than the other 
two kinds of Prakrit. It may of course be that the dialect of 
one area is more advanced than that of another, and therefore 
the speech of the Mah^^tra country might have undergone 
greater decay than the speech of Surasena or Magadha at the 
same time. But making a close study of this and other aspects 
of the question. Dr, Manomohan Ghosh some time ago came to 
the plausible conclusion that ^^ahdrd^r^ represented not the 
language of ‘Mahdrdsfra'j contemporaneous with Sauraseni and 
but rather it was jtuit fitter forin of Sauraseni after 
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the final loss of intervocal single stops, and the reduction the 
intervocal single aspirates to /i, had taken place in it. Acctml* 
ing to Dr. Ghosh’s view, MahSra$tn was at its basis a later form 
of SaurasenI which was taken to the South, where it picked up 
some words and forms of the local Prakrit, and was used in 
literature there, and from the Deccan i.e. Mahari$tf 3 > it was 
received back in Northern India as an excellent medium of 
verse. The Northerners had confined themselves to their old- 
fashioned Sauraseni, while the younger form of it, which did 
not have the handicap or drag of an old literary tradition in 
the South, was easily employed in literature, and could thus 
discover its qualities, which were recognised by all; and the dia¬ 
lect came to acquire an honoured place in the group of literary 
Prakrits. The analogy of the Northern Language Hindustani 
(Hindusthani) being first put to literary use in its Dakni form 
in the Deccan, where it was transplanted from the North, 
naturally suggests to oneself (cf. Manomohan Ghosh, “Journal 
of the Department of Letters," Calcutta University, Vol XXIII, 
1933, pp. 1-24). Maharastrt Prakrit, from the above point of 
view would thus represent only a stage between SaurasenI 
Prakrit (which retains intervocal stops, voiced), and Sauraseni 
Apabhramia. 

In Morphology, MIA. started a history of decay. *11118 
became so rapid and so fundamental, particularly in the case 
of the verb, that one is tempted to think of disruptive influences 
from outside. In the Declension of the Noun, the dual, an old 
but an unstable form, died out. The number or cases 
were reduced, one case-form functioning for more than one 
case. The special pronoun inflexions were extended to the 
noun. As for the case-inflexions, a number of forms not regis¬ 
tered by Vedic or Classical Sanskrit but which were probably 
current in the various spoken dialects of Old Indo-Aryan 
are seen to be preserved in MIA. All these show that the 
variety of case-forms in OIA. have not all been preserved in 
Vedic and Sanskrit There was a genitive form in -os or 
(which was identical with the nominative, and appears to be pre- 
Kmtl VD » expression t&ri ( ^tUm) duhUi *DftU|ln^ o( 
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the Sun’): probably from this with the loss of final -s (-h) we get 
rdma-keraka besides rdmassa keraka (zzzrdmasya kdryakam, for 
simple rdmasya) in MIA. A genitive in -ha of Late MIA. is a 
puzzle: can it be from a postpositional or inflexional *-dha, 
locative in sense originally, which we find in Pali idha^Ski. 
iha, and which is related to the locative affix -hi K^dhi as in 
lAW^kahi ‘where’ <:*kadhi in OIA. (^Indo-European 
whence Greek pot hi) ? As there were losses, there were also 
gains—by making innovations. And herein perhaps we may 
see the indirect working of Dravidian and Austric influences. 
Verbal and Nommal Postpositions, added to the genitive or 
some other inflected form making up the ‘base’ (or the ‘oblique’ 
form, as it is called for New Indo-Aryan), came from the Tran¬ 
sitional MIA. stage onwards, to act as substitutes for, or as 
strengtheners of original case-inflexions, lost or current. This 
post-positional habit, if it may be so called, brought the Indo- 
Aryan speech nearer to Dravidian and Austric (Kol); and in 
later MIA, their number was on the increase, so much so that 
a good number of these, mostly nouns and a few verb forms, 
were in use widely over the Aryan language-area. In the NIA. 
stage there were more additions of verbal post-positions (of the 
type of Gujarati thl and thaki), and this was a still greater^ 
approximation to Dravidian. 

The Numerals in MIA. (and in NIA. also) help us to get a 
good idea of dialectal intermixture within the Aryan language 
area. Take, for example, the Hindi numerals: ek is a borrowed 
Skt. word, dkka in Pkt.; the proper derivative of tadbhava origin 

from Prakrit would be e, which is found in Assamese (eka> ea > 
d-);dvdu > dd ‘two’ is a genuine Midland form, but tin ‘three* 
appears to be Eastern in origin (triiii > *tirni > tinni); cha 
‘six' is a puzzle before the Sanskrit sas ; bdrah, bdwis, battis etc. 
show the influence of the South-western Prakrit, the source of 
Gujarati, which changed dv- to 6-; gydrah, bdrah (<ekddasa, 
dvddaia) etc. show double irregularity for Hindi, with change 
and then to -r- (•d^> -d- is characteristic of the 
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Eastern Prakrit—cf. duvddasa in some of the Eastern inscriptions 
of Asoka), and -5- > -//- (this is characteristic of the North-West¬ 
ern dialect as in the Panjab); and in the case the Hindi gydrah, 
the -g- is from an influence of Sanskrit on late Prakrit. Note 
the following forms : paiica gives pac^ pan (as in *pan*raha > 
pandr ah), pdc (through loss of accent, as in pdcts, pdcds), pay 
or pat {2is in pat its pafina-tisa), -wan ( <-vanna < -panna) 
and pan again (as in pacpan <, paiicapancdiat). In sattar, the 
retention of the Prakrit double ‘it- with Old Indo-Aryan > 
-r- (saptati^ sattari) arc both irregular for Hindi; and in ik- 
hattar (Keka-saptati, Pkt. dkka-hattari), the -/z- for -J- is simi¬ 
larly not normal for Hindi ( -s-, -55- > -ft- words have 
invaded Hindi in some cases, and some verb-forms also show 
the same change). Woixls for the numerals are an easy speccli- 
commodity to transmit, and internal commerce in its various 
ramifications appears to have been responsible for this kind of 
intermixture of forms. In this connexion, a query may be 
made: how is it that in Gujarati the two syllables -dasa as in 
trayodasa, caturdasa, astddam etc. show loss of the vowel of the 
penultimate syllable in addition to the final syllable (e.g. Guja- 
arti ter, cod, adhdr wdth the loss of two syllables, as against 
Hindi terah, caxidah, aihdrah with j)roper loss of the final 
syllable only)—a thing not found in other NIA. I have suggested 
an explanation that in MIA. the final -a in -5a in these numerals 
(as well as in the genitive affix -ssa from OIA. -sya) was lost quite 
early—in the transitional MIA., in the South-western Indo-Aryan 
tract (cf. the transcription in Greek characters of the coin legend 
Rannio Nahapanas K$aharatas=Rann() Nahapdnassa Ksahard- 
tassa), so that from astddn 5 a> *addhdras, *addhdra, etc., NIA. 
Modern Gujarati adhdr etc. evolved as a matter of course. 

The Morphology of the Verb in MIA. need not detain 
us long. Most of the elaborate moods and tenses of OIA. 
were gradually lost, and ultimately in Second MIA. these 
were reduced to a present active and a present passive, as well 
as a future (in the indicative mood), an imperative, and an 
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Optative present, with a few survivals of the inflected past forms 
—the past tense being generally indicated by the passive partici¬ 
ple in -m-, -ita- (or -na-), which qualified the subject when the 
verb was intransitive and the object when it was transitive. Thus 
the past tense of the transitive verb in this form was 
really in the passive voice; in the formation of the past, 
therefore, the verb became in its nature an adjective. In 
this matter, Aryan altered itself in the direction of the Dravi* 
dian habit which saw in the verb an adjective. The various 
inflected past tenses-“e.g. agacchat, agamaty jagdma, from S/gam 
*to go*,—imperfect, aorist, perfect—were characteristic of Old 
Indo-Aryan t they had kept up the character of the verb as a 
verb. But instead, the past was expressed in MIA. 
normally by the passive participle gata-, and this pas¬ 
sive participle form has survived in New Indo-Aryan. 
Later on Sanskrit also took its colour from the spoken 
vernaculars, and developed a preference for the passive 
participle to indicate the past tense. Sanskrit furthermore 
came to develop one or two new verb forms—e.g. the peri¬ 
phrastic perfect (kdraydm-dsa, kdraydneakdra, kdraydmbabhuva), 
a new periphrastic future (ddtdsmi), and a conditional augment 
preterite of the future (akari^am); but these died out, almost 
as quickly as they originated. The present participle in -anf- 
and the gerundive in -tax/ya- were largely used, and they formed 
the bases of various new tense-forms which were evolved in 
New Indo-Aryan. The gerundive in -aniya- probably had 
something to do with the evolution of the periphrastic passiva 
in NIA. in some linguistic areas: e.g. etat karaxilyam, MIA. eath 
/tarani 7 /afa)m=:Bengali (dialectal) e karan-jdy. In later Pra¬ 
krit, the absolutivc in -ya and -tvd, extended in certain ways, 
began to play a role more important than ever. It helped to 
restrict finite verb constructions, and this tendency has become 
very much noticeable in Bengali and other speeches; and the 
late Mr. J. D. Anderson saw in this preference for the absolu- 
tive clause construction an influence of a Tibeto-Burman sub¬ 
stratum, particularly in Bengali (See Origin and Development 
of the Bengali Language^ II, p. loii). Pleonastic afl&xes, with 
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subtle shades of difference indicating the bigness or pettiness of 
an object, its ungainly character or its lovable quality, like 
-ilia, -ella, -da etc., came to be more pominent, as the MIA. 
stage progressed towards NIA. 

Classical Sanskrit was profoundly influenced by MIA. 
Not only were a large number of MIA. words adopted into 
Sanskrit (e.g. x)aiac:^vrta, ndpitac^sjsnd, Idnchana^laksana, 
put tala c^putra, bhaitdYaka<;^bhaYtd, bhata^bhYla, manoYatha 
^mand*Ytha, etc.), but a whole host of Prakrit roots and verbal 
bases both of Aryan and non-Aryan or uncertain origin were 
slightly altered to look like Sanskrit and bodily adopted. This 
is in addition to the approximation to MIA, in syntax and 
idiom, below the surface. Sanskrit and MIA. thus frequently 
became identical in spirit, though not in form. This was rea¬ 
lised by the ancient scholars with whom Sanskrit represented 
just a variant, an earlier or fuller form (pdtha) of Prakrit. 

The general line of MIA. phonology and morphology in 
the various stages of First MIA., Transitional MIA., Second or 
Middle MIA., and Late MIA. or Apabhramsa, have been more 
or less established. It is not necessary to discuss further this 
matter. Regionl affiliation of the various dialects of Early, 
Middle and Late MIA.—the question as to how for the Prakrit 
dialects labelled by the ancient Indian grammarians with 
regional names really represent the spoken vernaculars of the 
different areas—is a most important problem which is fraught 
with many difficulties, some of them with the meagre and very 
mixed up materials at our disposal seeming to be well-nigh 
insoluble. Thus, it is becoming quite clear that Pali has nothing 
to do with the land of Magadha, although one of its alterna¬ 
tive names is Mdgadhi bhdsd, but rather it is a Midland speech, 
connected with Saurasenl. The Asokan dialects have their 
problems. The dialect of the Midland is not represented by 
any Asoka inscription, and Asoka’s court language, the Eastern 
Prakrit, was the official language evidently, and had influenced 
all other dialects. Probably the Midland people at the time 
had no difficulty in understanding the Eastern dialect. Then^ 
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again, the stage dialects—Saurascni, Magadhi, Mahara§tri# Avanti, 
Paisaci etc. The question of Mahara^trl has been noted before 
pp. 85, 86. The other dialects are what may be called ^‘Imitation 
Dialects.” They represent the grammarian’s (and following 
him also the later Prakrit writer’s) conception of what Saurasenf, 
Magadhi, Maharastrl or Paisaci speech as a regional dialect 
should be like. Their meagre treatment in grammar gives a 
few points about what in the general opinion, voiced by the 
grammarian, is the character of a particular dialect. They are 
to be compared to present-day “Stage Bengali” in a Hindi 
drama, or “Stage Hindi,” “Stage Oriya” or “Stage East Bengali*' 
in a standard Bengali play; only the modern representation of 
the dialects ap]>cars to go nearer the mark than the ancient ones. 
It seems that the lines of isogloss during the MIA. period can 
be only fixed by a close study of the Modern Provincial Langua*. 
ges and Dialects alone, with whatever light is available from the 
Prakrits themselves. 


The vocabulary of Middle Indo-Aryan presents some in¬ 
teresting problems. Sufficient attention does not seem to have 
been jiaid to the semi-tatsama clement in MIA. from the Pali 

downwards. The history of a word like pailwa or pauma 
from earlier paduma^padma, or like MIA. raana, rayana 
from earlier radana^ ratanac^ratna, should be considered as 
that of a borrowed element from Sanskrit, and not inherited 
from 01 A. by MIA. The proper distinction between tadbhavas 
and semidaisamas should be made even for MIA. Anaptyxis 
(Svara^bhakti or Viprakarsa), rather than Assimilation, marks off 
these modified Sanskrit bonowings. And they have been com¬ 
ing into MIA. at all stages. We have thus to differentiate also 
between earlier and later semidatsama borrowings in MIA. 
Some apparent anomalies in NIA. would then be easily explain¬ 
ed on this orientation of semidatsamas in MIA: for such MlA. 
semidatsamas have in many cases survived in NIA.: e.g. adar- 
iikd ^ ^ddarasikd ^darasid NIA. drsi; sar^apa- ^ *sari- 

sapa-, sarisava- Hindi sarsq; etc, 
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The dei\ element in MIA. is another absorbing and fre¬ 
quently baffling topic. A good many deil words are^ just in¬ 
herited Aryan words in MIA., only the carelessness of some 
early grammarian has failed to identify them as tadbhavas. 
Such words are not too few in a work like the Deil-ndma-mdld^ 
Some are onomatopoetic formations—and the increase in num¬ 
ber of onomatopoetics, as Indo-Aryan advances in its history, is 
noticeable. The onomatopoetics form a very characteristic 
element of speech in both Dravidian and Austric, and in this 
matter we shall be justified in assuming a vital influence of 
the non-Aryan substrata. “Echo-words*' (e.g. Gujarati ghodd- 
bd(jt 6 , Marathi ghodd-bidd, Hindi ghord-urd, Bengali ghor& 
ford=z*hoTse&, etc’.) are another contribution from Dravidian 
to New Indo-Aryan, and it can be well-assumed that it was 
coming into evidence in MIA. 

Then, a good many words in later Indo-Aryan have been 
shown to be of Dravidian and Austric affinity or origin. In this 
connexion the non-Aryan elements in Vedic and Sanskrit have 
also to be considered. Sanskrit grammarians never gave a 
thought to the possibility of the Language of the Gods ever going 
in for borrowing vocables from the languages of the Sabaras, the 
Ni^adas, the Pulindas, the Kolias, the Bhillas and other abori¬ 
ginal tribes; and hence theoretically there are no deii or 
videii i.e. foreign words in Sanskrit and Vedic. But since the 
days of Caldwell and Gundert, upto to-day when Przyluski and 
others have opened up a new line of research—that of 
the influence of Austric on Indo-Aryan—investigation is proceed¬ 
ing apace, and a fairly respectable Dravidian and Austric element 
has now been signalised in Indo-Aryan, including Sanskrit, in 
addition to deeper and more subtle influences on Indo-Aryan 
phonetcis and syntax, » . . 

Another characteristic element exists in MIA., the proper 
affiliation of which remains a puzzle. There are several hun¬ 
dreds of words in the New Indo*Arpn lan^ages and djial^tf 
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which are not derivable from Indo-Aryan sources, although 
Prakrit source-forms for these can easily be reconstructed. They 
generally have a genuine Prakritic look, mostly with double 
consonants or nasals with corresponding stops or aspirates, and 
the ideas denoted by these words are* more or less fundamental 
or elementary. To give a few examples : a^dd- ‘screen’, annddu 
‘foolish', aftakka- ‘stoppage*, khilla- ‘nail*, kora- ‘rough*, khotfa- 
‘blemish’, khossa- ‘husk*, godda- ‘foot*, godda- ‘lap, bosom', 
munga- ‘coral*, \/(fhundh ‘seek*, phikka- ‘light*, y/lotf ‘roll*, 
\/lukk ‘hide*, etc. etc. They arc a very tantalising group. Prof. 
R. L. Turner has given in his Nepali Dictionary, which is one 
of the most important contributions to our study of NIA. etymo¬ 
logy, some 450 such Indo-Aryan reconstructions of “words of 
non-Indo-European, uncertain or unknown origin**. Like some 
of the words in the Deshndma-mdld, some at least of this list 
are surely Aryan: e.g. in Professor Turner*s list angauccha- 
‘towel* would appear to be from anga and yjprdnch ‘rub*; urn- 
ma 44 ‘spring up*<< udJ^mrd; udvakk ‘vomit*wd+ufft/ca- 
‘stomach*; galll ‘lane’ is probably the same word as Hindi gail, 
from earlier gaa-illa << gata’\-illa; gadha ‘fort* I explain as 
being from Indo-European *ghrdho- (= OIA. *gtdha-), the 
source also of (Sanskrit) gxha, geha and MIA. and NIA. ghara, 
=Slav gradu, Germanic gard-, Latin hortus; chendia-, cheddla- 
‘hole*<< chidra; fhattha ‘framework*, also ‘plate*, from Middle 
Persian last ‘plate’ (cf. in this connexion S. K. Chatterji in the 
New Indian Antiquary, II, 12, March 1940, p. 746); dhotta- 
‘cloth* may be from dhotra << yjdhdv ‘to wash*; etc. These 
MIA. source-forms for a very important mass of NIA. words 
should of course be attempted to be reconstructed; but before 
that, these words are first to be collected in greater detail, from 
as many forms of NIA. as possible, and then their exact seman¬ 
tic as well as phonetic character may be established; and the 
discovery of their sources could only then be advantageously 
taken in hand. i 


Non-Indian foreign elements in MIA. have in some cases 
l^n adopted in S^yiskrit^ and in otlier cases tl^qc |i^ve beeq 
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carried on in NIA. without being registered in any Prakrit (or 
Sanskrit) book or inscription. The inscriptions also give us a 
few of these foreign loans: e.g. dipi ‘inscription’, iiipista ‘written' 
in Asokan North-Western Prakrit, asavdri ‘trooper, horseman' 
in Sanchi, ksatrapa or chatrava ‘Persian viceroy, governor, ruler' 
etc. in Kushan and other inscriptions, all from Old Persian; 
sekya-kdra ‘engraver’—Bengali sekrd ‘goldsmith’, in a 7th cen¬ 
tury Sanskrit iiisaiption, also from Persian ; etc. When the MIA. 
equivalent is not found, it becomes difficult to identify such 
loans. Cases in point are NIA. ihdih, from a MIA. thaltha, 
which is a borrowing from Iranian last (as it has been just noted 
above), thdkur (thakkura) from Old Turki tegm (as suggested 
by the late Prof. Sylvain Levi), Pathdn, Pathdn or Pdtjidn from 

Pashto Pasidna or PaXtdnaz=Mlk. Paithdna, etc. 

One point requires close enquiry in both MIA. and San¬ 
skrit : the phenomenon of Polyglottism as illustrated by what 
may be called Translation Compounds. I have discussed this 
question of Polyglottism in Indo-Aryan in my paper on the 
subject before the Baroda Session of the All-India Oriental 
Conference. Examples in New Indo-Aryan of such Translation 
Compounds made up of two elements from different languages 
meaning the same thing or similar things (e.g. Hindi sdg-sabzl, 
‘vegetables', Indian and Persian; jhandd-ni^dn ‘flags, banners', 
Indian and Persian; xuakll-bairistar ‘lawyers' from Perso- 
Arabic waktl and English ‘barrister’; khel-tamdid ‘sport', Indian 
and Persian ; Bengali cd {^edkykhadi ‘writing chalk', cd(k) from 
English ‘chalk’, pronounced tsdk one hundred years ago, and 
Bengali khadi; bdksa’pedd<^Eng\ish ‘box' (bdks) and Bengali 
pedd<;^petaka ; etc.) are fairly common. I found only a bare ten 
from MIA. and OIA. (Sanskrit): e.g. kdr^d-pana ‘a coin or 
monetary value', from Old Persian karsa and Sanskrit (of Austria 
origin) pana=2i number, four', used in computation; SdlUhdtra 
‘horse’, from Austria *sdli *sdta, *sdda (as in Skt. sddin 
‘horseman’: cf. idli-vdhana=sdta-vdhana, and Kol sad-om ‘horse’, 
and hotra ^ *gh 6 tra, *ghutra, the older from of Skt. ghota 
*lione\ and of the Dravidian words like T^U kutirai.<:;^ *guti- 
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tai, Kannada kudure *guturai, Tclugu gurra-mu <;^ *guira-, 
etc.); and since then 1 have come upon a few more. The 
occurrence of this kind of traaslation-compounds suggests that 
in Ancient India as much as in Modern India various languages 
were spoken (or studied, or othemise employed) side by side, 
and hence these compound formations. 

The study of the vocables, simple, onomatopoctic and com¬ 
pound, in MIA. is thus of value for both the preceding and the 
following epochs in the history of Indo-Aryan. 
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The Development of New Ine>o-Aryan in its 
Sounds^ Inflexions, and Vocabulary, 


The New Inilo-Aryan Period commenced c. 1000 AD. — the Turki- 
Irani conquest of North India, and the Rise of the NIA. Languages—* 
the Apabhrathsa Literary Tradition, its Beginnings and its Influence— 
Pingala—Avahattha —Secondary Position of of Apabhraihsa and NIA. 
vis-a^vis Sanskrit —Nature of the Conquest of North India by Islaiiiised 
Turks and Iranis—the NIA. Languages taken up to consolidate Hindu 
Religion and Culture —the rising NIA. Literatures, in Bengali, 
Maithili, Oriya, Awadhi, 'Hindi*, Panjabi, Rajasthani-Gujarati, Mara¬ 
thi-Prose in Indo-Aryan—the Old Indo-Aryan Prose Tradition as in the 
Brahmanas etc, lost —New Prose Styles in Sanskrit —NIA. weak in 
Prose — Reasons—Transformation of MIA to NIA.—Phonetic Changes — 
Panjabi Resistance to new Speech-Habits—New Phonetic Habits not 
indicated by Script and Orthography in NIA.—the Glottal Stop ['] for 
the Glottal Spirant [h] in NIA.—Recursives or Implosives. i.e. Stops with 
accompanying Glottal Closure for the Aspirates in NIA. —Differentiation 
of the Central Speeches. 'Hindi* ( Eastern and Western ) and other Dia^ 
lects, from the Surrounding Speeches in this Matter—Recursives in 
East Bengali—[h] and the Aspirates in Panjabi—Tone as a Substitute 
for Aspiration in Panjabi—Glottal Closure Accompaniment in Gujarati— 
the Recursives and the Question of 'Inner* and ’Outer' Aryan—the 
•Inner' and 'Outer* Aryan Theory—the Glottal Stop and the Recursives 
etc. originated independently in the different NIA, Tracts - Probably as 
old as the Apabhraihsa Stage in East Bengali and in Rajasthani-Gujarati 

— Stress and Vowel-Length in NIA,—Bengali Stress and Quantity—Pro¬ 
bable non-Aryan ( Dravidian and Tibeto^Chinese ) Influence-the Tibe- 
to-Burmans in the Southern Himalayas, in North and East Bengal, and 
in Assam—Interaction among New Indo-Aryan Speeches — Panjabi In-* 
fluence on Hindi-Hindi Influences on Gujarati, Marathi, Bengali etc. 

— Influence of Literary Bengali on present-day Literary Hindi — Foreign 
Words through Bengali into Hindi-Sound Change and Inflexional 
Change in NIA.-NIA, Morphology—Survivals from OIA. and MIA. 
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— Noun Morphology extended by New Pos^-^ost^ioHs-^ Beginning of 
Postpositions in MIA.-Non-Aryan Influence in this Matter-NIA, 
Post-positions of Nominal and Verbal Origin-Indication of the Plural 
Nominative by a Strong Form of the Genitive—Transference of Oblique 
Plural Forms to the Nominative—Plural in NIA. by Agglutination— 
NIA. Honorific Forms of the Pronouns—Use of the Reflexive Pronoun 
( ap -) for the Honorific Second ( and Third ) Personal Pronoun-Con¬ 
jugation of the Verb in NIA.-Loss of OIA. Tense Forms-Tenses 
of Participial Origin in NIA.—Active, Passive and Neuter Construe* 
tions in the Past Tense of the Verb in NIA.—Modification of these Con¬ 
structions in many Forms of NIA.-Simple and Compound Tenses in 
NIA.—General Observations on the Character of NIA. Phonology and 
Morphology - the Dardic Speeches—Should be classed independently of 
Indo-Aryan—the Gipsy Speeches of Europe—Sinhalese-Sanskrit In 
fluence on NIA. Vocabulary-its special Uniqueness and Value-Per- 
sian, and English, and their Impact on NIA. - Prospects for NIA. 

By about looo A.D. the Aryan speech entered into a new 
period or epoch in its history—the New Indo-Aryan Period. 
Momentous events had taken place in Indian history, and 
inspitc of epoch-making repercussions from without, the syn¬ 
thesis of Indian culture had continued without let or hindrance. 
Indian life and Indian thought were expanding, and India was 
enabled through an astonishing liberation of her head and 
heart and her hand to think and to feel and to create things of 
permanent value for humanity. Upto looo A.D., the achieve¬ 
ments of Indian culture embraced a galaxy of names, a series of 
deathless ideas, a body of scientific thought, and a gallery of 
artistic productions which are at last coming to their own as 
being among the crowning achievements of man. The Aryan 
language, and to some extent also Dravidian, had kept pace with 
this march of civilisation in India. The former, as Vedic, 
Sanskrit, Pali, and the Prakrits, and the latter as Tamil and 
Kannada (the oldest specimens of which go back to times 
before looo A.D.), had produced works of the highest intrinsic 
merit in pure literature, in philosophy and in such positive 
science and speculation as had then developed. Wh,(e:ii-a -new 
dawned ^ter 1000 A.D., induced largely by the conquest 
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of Northern India by Turks and other foreigners professing the 
Muhammadan religion, and of the Deccan by Muhammadans 
from North India, the Indian languages had to take up their 
work anew of expressing the Indian mind and the new phase 
of Indian Culture. The age of the Prakrits had passed : the 
Prakrits through the regional Apabramsas had been transformed 
into the Modern Indo-Aryan languages. Sanskrit was not 
exactly dead,—it was studied in the mass of the ancient litera¬ 
ture and it was employed by the scholars to write all serious 
treatises and all solemn literature; and as the spoken languages 
deviated farther and farther away from the Old Indo-Aryan 
norm presented by Sanskrit, the formal or outward cleavage be¬ 
tween the two grew greater than ever. Sanskrit carried the glo¬ 
ries of the past, but the vernaculars must meet the needs of the 
masses of the present age, must fight the cause of the country’s 
culture within the country,—sustained, of course, by Sanskrit 
from behind. If there had been no Turki-Muhammadan con¬ 
quest, the modern Indo-Aryan vernaculars might have had their 
formal birth, but their recognition for serious literary purposes, 
it would seem, would have been delayed. For in the history 
of the language in India we find that people’s tastes ran not 
for new things but for those that were a little mature or stale. 
Of course, in some tracts, through a desire to reach the masses, 
the modern Indo-Aryan vernaculars were adopted as soon as 
they had evolved, as a more powerful instrument for the pro¬ 
pagation of the ideas of the authors: e.g. in Bengal, where we 
have an Old Bengali literature of songs from the loth century, 
as soon as the local Magadhi Apabhramsa took up a definite 
Bengali form. But in general, over the greater part of North 
India, the Apabhramsa literary tradition which commenced 
quite early, after Second Prakrit, from the middle of the first 
year-thousand after Clirist, was going strong at the time of the 
Turki-Irani conquest. (Kalidasa’s Vikramowasi shows some 
Apabhramsa verses—and if these are not spurious, or late modi¬ 
fications of earlier Second Prakrit which was in vogue at the 
time of Kalidasa, c. 400 A.D., then the age for the commence¬ 
ment of Apabhramsa for artistic literature can be laid down 
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round about that date. Some traits characteristic of Apa- 
bhraihsa, c.g. the weakening of final -d to -u, would appear to be 
earlier still in the North-Western Prakrit, going back to the 
third century A.D.; but the orthographic tradition of the 
Kharoshthi script in the case of the North-Western dialects it is 
not possible or it is exceedingly difficult to appraise properly.) 
Even when the Modern Indo-Aryan languages had fully come 
to their own and had essayed their beginnings in literature, the 
Apabhraiiisa tradition continued either in the form of pure 
Apabhraiiisa, or in the form of a strong colouring of the verna- 
cular with Apabhraiiisa orthography and Apabhraiiiia vocabu¬ 
lary and idiom, Apabhraiiisa cachets and atmosphere, to give 
a sort of serrii-Apabliramsa semi-NlA. literary speech which we 
see in the Pritluuirdja Rdsau and in other works, and in the 
Pingala dialect of Rajasthan. A later form of Apabhraiiisa, 
itself coloured by or interspersed with NIA., is known as 
Avahattha (Apabhrasta) in Eastern India, c. 1400 A.D. The 
Prdkrta-Paingala compiled at the end of the 15th century is an 
important example of the carrying on of the Apabhraiiisa (and 
to some extent of the Prakrit) tradition right down to the broad 
day-light of New Indo-Aryan. If Indian life had been going on 
in its old grooves, without a terrible onslaught upon it from 
outside, then possibly the birth and development of New Indo- 
Aryan literatures would have been delayed by a century or 
two, as I have suggested before. When Al-Beruni described 
India, c. 1025 A.D., he noted that the Indian i.e. Indo- 
Aryan language (in North India) was divided into a neglected 
vernacular one, only in use among the common people, and 
a classical one, in use among the upper and educated classes, 
which was much cultivated, and subject to the rules of gram¬ 
matical inflexion and etymology and to all the niceties of gram¬ 
mar and rhetoric. In spite of this, he considers Indian language 
as one. The cultured classes, the Brahmans, would have gone 
on cultivating Sanskrit, and their patrons, the Kshatriya and 
other princes, would have supported them—themselves and 
their less exalted subjects turning to Apabhram^a and the 
niixed Apabhraihsg and v^rn^cular for amusement,—the war- 
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ballads, the love-lyrics and the religious or devotional poems 
in the latter remaining outside the scope of a Brahman’s nor* 
mal literary predilections and preoccupations. 

But the nature of the Turki conquest with its element of an 
intolerant and aggressive Islam which boasted of being the only 
True Faith before which the Kafirs, the unbelieving and idol¬ 
worshipping heathen, must bow down, brought in some thing 
unprecedented in India. Previous to the Turki conquest (the 
Arab episode of Sindh apart—and the Arabs were driven out 
after a short period of domination following their conquest of 
the province in 712 A.D.), India was able to absorb all foreigners, 
even giving some of them the exalted status of Kshatriyas and 
Brahmans. The main reason was that these foreigners, although 
some of them were highly civilised (and in the cases of the 
ancient Persians and Greeks they were endowed with a higher 
material civilisation than, and an equally high intellectual 
civilisation with the Indians), had a different attitude towards 
things of the mind and the spirit from that engendered and 
fostered by the Islam of the Arabs—an attitude which was at 
once civilised and sympathetic and was in perfect accord with 
the Indian spirit. But the Turk came with the conviction 
that as a subscriber to the creed of Muhammad he was among 
God's elect, and that he was a knight of God fighting His 
battles against *‘idolators” whom it was his duty as much to 
convert to what he thought was the true religion as to loot and 
kill if they by opposition stood against what he looked upon as 
the decree of God. The tendency of the Turki conqueror to 
enlist the Indian to his mentality even by force constituted 
during the first troublesome centuries of Turki conquest the 
real menace to Indian civilisation; and the thought-leaders 
among the Indians, wherever they were not stunned by the 
suddenness and violence of this new type of mleccha or foreign 
barbarian aggression, set about to consolidate their defences 
against this novel attack on the spiritual and cultural plane. 
The vernaculars were taken up to propagate the; high cultural 
and spiritual ideas of their ancestors among the masses, and 
in this way they were to be fortified against being won ovet 
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to the ways of the Turk, in faith as well as in life. As soon as 
the North Indian Hindu recovered from the shock of the first 
impact, itinerant preachers roamed about and preached the old 
Hindu faith in One Divinity, giving that One Divinity the names 
of Rama and Krishna and Siva; and the Brahmans carried 
on the old tradition of reading and translating and expound¬ 
ing the epics and the Puranas with greater vigour. The 
devotional songs of the wandering jjreachers and the render¬ 
ings of the Ramayana and the Mahabharata and the Puranas 
formed the bases of literature in the different New Indo-Aryan 
languages (apart from some local forms of other literature, e.g. 
Buddhistic songs and ritualistic literature and narrative poems 
dealing with local heroes like Lau Sen, Gopl-candra or Govinda- 
candra, and local cults like that of the Snake-Goddess Manasa 
in Bengal, and Jaina stories and didactic literature in Gujarat), 
while the consolidation of the Turki conquest and the establish¬ 
ment of ‘Moslem’ power were going on over the greater part 
of North India during the 13 th century. 

The need and the subject matter for the vernacular NIA. 
literatures were both ready; and as a consequence, wc have the 
continuity of Indian literature directed with greater vigour to¬ 
wards the narration of Hindu Purdnasf and the poetic treatment 
of Hindu religious themes. Short lyrics devoted to the Hindu 
Gods and avatdras were an established feature in the Apabhram- 
£a and the growing vernaculars by the 12 th century; witness e.g. 
the few poems and fragments in the vernacular in the Abhila^i- 
tdrtha-cintdmani or Mdnasolldsa, the great Sanskrit encyclopaedia 
compiled in 1129 A.D. under the auspices of the Calukya king 
Somesvara III Bhulokamalla of Maharastra in its section on 
Music (Gita-vindda), and also some of the poems in the Prdkrta- 
paingala; witness also the Gita-govinda of Jaya-deva, the 24 
padas or songs of which would appear to have been originally 
composed in the Apabhrariisa, or in the newly risen NIA. ver¬ 
nacular of Bengal. A flourishing life for these thus commenced, 
and by 1600 we have in the NIA. dialects a number of works 
of capital importance, including the Jndneivari and Ekandihl 
Rdmayapa in Marathi; the Srikr§na-ktrttma of Ca^^Idasa, the 
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Padmd-purdnas of Vijaya Gupta and Vipra-dasa, the Srikx^na^ 
vijaya of Gu^iaraja Khan, the Rdmdyana of Krttivasa, the Candi- 
kdvya of Mukunda-rama and the Caitanya-caritdmrta of Kf^na- 
dasa Kaviraja in Bengali; the works of Sahkara-deva and his con¬ 
temporaries in Assamese ; the lyrics of Vidyapati in Maithili; the 
Bhdgavata Piirdna of Jagannatha-dasa in Oriya ; the Rdma-carita- 
rndnasa and other works of Tulasidasa in Awadhi; the poems of 
Kabir in ‘Hindi*; the oldest Sdkhi-s in Panjabi; the Prithwlrdja 
Rdsau in the mixed Apabhrariisa and Old Western Hindi; the 
poems of Mira Bai in Rajasthani; and the works of Narsiiiiha 
Mehta (1415-1418), and the Kdnhada-De Prabandha of Padma- 
nabha (1456) in Gujarati. Their life was thus assured. The 
NIA. vernaculars thus had received the onslaught of Muham¬ 
madan Turki aggression seeking to impose Islam on the people 
of India. In the iGth-i^th centuries, Indo-Aryan was taken up 
by the North Indian Musalmans with the fervour of a new dis¬ 
covery, and Urdu, a compromise language given birth to by the 
force of circumstances, came into being during the i7th-i8th cen¬ 
tury as a Musalman form of Hindi or Hindustani (Hindustha- 
ni). Prior to that, Muhammadan writers like Malik Muhammad 
Jayasi, author of the old Awadhi work the Padumdwati (c. 1545), 
and Shah Burhanuddln Janam of Bijapur in the Deccan 
(d. 1582), employed the current vernacular as much as the 
Hindus, if they wished to preach or teach the message of Islam 
(generally Sufiistic Islam) to the Indian masses who did not 
know Persian, And the great Kabir was a Hindu poet in every 
thing but name—one of the greatest Sants or Religious Devo¬ 
tees, in the direct line of the great medieval religious writers of 
Hinduism like Gorakh-nath, Ramanand and others in North 
India. 

The tradition which New Indo-Aryan inherited from 
Sanskrit, Prakrit and Apabhraihsa was a tradition of Verse 
Literature. Prose in India was comparatively in the back¬ 
ground when faced with the enormous volume of verse litera¬ 
ture in Sanskrit. The Brdhmanas, the prose-portions of the 
Mahabharata, the Artha-idstra of Kautilya and the Kdma-sutra 
qI Vatsyayana, the MaHbhd^a pf Patahjali there; but 
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the traditions of the Kddambarl, of the Vdsavadattd, of the 
commentaries of Sankara, of the Pafica-lantra and of the Bhoja- 
prabandha and similar later works, are different from each 
other, the last passing on to the style of early New Indo-Aryan 
(e.g. Gujarati) prose. The Jdtakas and the canonical prose 
of Pali and the Jaina Angas are in the pre-Christian Indian 
tradition of prose composition which we find in the Brdhmanas 
and in the prose portions of the Mahabharata, the Visnu-Purdna 
etc. But these later Sanskrit prose styles as in the commentaries 
and the prose Kdvyas could not be transmitted to NIA. Prose, 
again, wherever it was used in NIA., was employed for simple 
narrative rather than for scientific or philosophical or reflective 
purposes. This will be seen from a survey of the specimeij^s 
of prose we see in Old Gujarati, in Early Panjabi, m 
Braj-bhakha, in Early Maithili, and in Early Assamese (in the 
unique Btiranji or Chronicle Literature in the last). A simple 
style therefore sufficed, and prose, not having to grapple with 
complex situations in the thought world, could not draw out 
all the latent powers of the language. Quite a new stage in 
the devolopment of Indo-Aryan commenced with the British 
period when the Indian mind came in very close contact with 
that of Europe through English literature, in the first half of 
the 19th century in Bengal, Bombay and Madras, and during 
the second half of the same century for the rest of India. 
As a well-known Bengali writer has put it tersely: “With the 
English, prose came to India, and rime gave place to reason.” 
There is no doubt that a foreign student of Indo-Aryan of the 
eminence of Jules Bloch is largely right when he observed (in 
his invaluable work UIndO’Aryen, Paris 1934) that when the 
need arose for the Indo-Arj^an languages to meet the demands 
of science through a modern system of education becoming 
widely adopted, difficulties were evinced because the vernaculars 
were not yet ready as finished instruments of expression, and this 
is largely evidenced not only from the absence of good scientific 
and technical terms but also from the halting and not precise 
prose syntax of many NIA. speeches. An early development of a 
simple and vigorous prose in NIA. would have been of 
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inestimable benefit for the regeneration of the mind of India^ 
and the Indian renaissance in that case would have been brought 
about much earlier. 

I'his was the milieu in which the Indo-Aryan speech found 
itself after its characterisation from Middle Indo-Aryan. This 
characterisation took the following line : the process of decay 
which beginning from the MIA. period, had continued in its 
uninterrupted line, with very little new development and in¬ 
fusion of fresh blood in the shape of new grammatical forms 
and building up and borrowing of new words, had at last 
worked itself out, and a new process of growth and strengthen¬ 
ing started. The phonetic decay was going on apace. Through¬ 
out the greater part of the Indo-Aryan area, Prakrit words of 
the type of abba, abaa, where a is a vowel and b a consonant, 
were contracted to aba and ahd,—h\ cither case the relevant 
vowel being modified by lengthening, as compensation for the 
loss of the length of the consonant (called doubling), or of 
the final vowel. A full nasal before another consonant was 
whittled down to a mere nasalisation of a contiguous vowel 
(e.g. candra> can da > cada). The dialects of the Pan jab 
resisted these consonantal changes, and in this way kept them¬ 
selves aloof from the rest; but in all other matters, these, and 
Sindhi(which had developed along a line of -its own), fell in 
line with the other New Indo-Aryan languages, like Hindi 
(Hindusthani), Braj-bhakha, Awadhi, Rajasthani-Gujarati, Mara¬ 
thi, Oriya, Maithili, Bcngali-Assamese, Parbatiya and the rest. 

The phonetics of New Indo-Aryan presents some interest¬ 
ing and intriguing problems. At first sight, it would appear 
that there has been no innovation in the sound-system~no new 
sound added. The fact that the old Indian alphabet conti¬ 
nues to be used for Indo-Aryan, whether as Deva-n^ari or as 
Bengali, Oriya, Assamese and Maithili, as Modi or as Landa, 
as Sarada and as Kaithi, without the addition of a new letter 
for any possible new sound, gives us no clue from the written 
or printed page. Independently certain old sounds have under¬ 
gone definite changes in certain language and dialect areas; 
that can be well-understood, e.g, that of OIA. and MIA. c, ; 
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to ts, dz in Marathi (under certain conditions), in Oriya of 
Ganjam, in Gujarati of Surat, in certain Rajasthani dialects, 
in Parbatiya or Gorkhali, and in East Bengali. And contact 
with Persian and the presence of a large Persian (including 
Arabic) element in ihe Musalman form of Hindi, viz. Urdu, 
has imposed upon it a number of foreign sounds like Zj X, 
Y, z, and even the Arabic liamza and *ayn (at least in the 
speech of the *dlims or Arabic and Persian scholars), through 
words possessing these sounds being introduced in large num¬ 
bers. The vowels in some cases apjxiar to have undergone 
some changes, e.g. Sanskrit (OIA.) 8|r= has become a rounded 

low-mid back vowel [ o ] in Bengali-Assamese and Oriya, but 
an unrounded high-mid back vowel [vjin Marathi; and^^ 
=zaij auj have become [ f ] and [o ], normal front and back 
low-mid sounds, in Rajasthani and Western Hindi, in inherited 
as well as borrowed words. Nasal vowels have appeared in 
some of the languages. Tlien, one great characteristic, which 
is the result of a continuance of the principle of decay, is the 
loss of interior and final vowels in many of the New Indo-Aryaii 
languages. 

But the recent study of various forms of NIA. speech, parti¬ 
cularly their phonetic and phonological habits, has been a revela¬ 
tion. This has been so specially in connexion with the aspirated 
stops, and the aspirate [li]. This phenomenon was first studied 
in Panjabi by Dr. Grahame Bailey, and it was investigated by 
myself with regard to East Bengali and a few other speeches. It 
appears that for [h], a good many forms of New Indo-Aryan em¬ 
ploy another sound—that of the glottal stop [?] or hamza, and 
glottal closure compensates for the loss or modification of the 
A-element in the voiced aspirates gh, jh, dh, dh, bh. The resultant 
sounds are g', j\ d\ V (or 'g, 7, Hd, "d/b), which have been 
called Recursives, or Implosives, i.e. Inhalation Sounds'. Similar 
sounds have developed in Sindhi, though not from aspirates (cf. 
R. L. Turner, Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, London, 
III, pp. 501-315). This matter has been discussed to the best 
of my ability in my Bengali paper Mahdprdna 

14 
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Varna (first published in the Haraprasad Sastri Commemoration 
Volumes, Bangiya Sahitya Parishad, Calcutta) and my English 
monograph ‘'Recursives in New Indo-Aryan” (in the Bulletin 
of the Linguistic Society of India, Lahore, 1929), but it may be 
a propos to mention one or two points in this connexion. Of 
the New Indo-Aryan languages, the central ones—Western 
Hindi, and Eastern Hindi, and to some extent Bihari, arc the 
most conservative in the matter of prcseiTation of the aspirates. 
Even final -A is uttered fully—e.g. in Hindi bdrah=z*i 2 \ the 
-h becomes quite fully audible in bdrahdnd =z ‘12 annas', and 

words like ghdm ‘sunshine’, bdgh ‘tiger’, jhdr ‘tree’, sajh ‘even¬ 
ing’, dhol ‘drum’, padhnd or parhnd ‘to read’, dho ‘wash’, 
sudh ‘pure’, bhdi ‘brother*, sabhd ‘gathering, Idbh ‘gain’ retain 
the aspirate, fully and clearly, whether it is initial or otherwise. 
But in the surrounding languages, the voiced aspirates arc 
variously aflccted, and the aspiration, h, is cither lost or is 
transformed into the glottal closure. Thus in West Bengali, 
h and the voiced aspirates are fully and properly articulated 
initially, but intervocally and finally the h is lost and the voiced 
aspirates invariably arc deaspirated. In East Bengali, the h 
becomes a glottal stop, and the unvoiced aspirates when initial 
alone retain their proper aspirate character; the initial voiced 
aspirates arc invariably turned to rccursivcs with the aspiration 
changing to an accompanying glottal closure modifying the 
voiced stop sound forming the basis of the voiced aspirate ; 
and the interior unvoiced and voiced aspirates are both turned 
to recursives and then the glottal stop clement (or, rather, the 
glottal closure as the substitute for the h in pronunciation) in 
these newly formed interior rccursivcs is transferred to the 
initial syllabic, affecting the quality of the consonant in that 
initial syllable. Thus we have — 

Written Bengali Standard Colloquial Typical r5ast Bengali 

( West Bengali) 

hat ‘hand’ [ha:t] f?a:t] 

hay ‘is, are’ [bo5] [?Dq 

bdhir ‘outside’ [bair, ba:r, be:r] [ba?ir>b?air] 
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Written Bengali Standard Colloquial Typical East Bengali 


{West Bengali) 

helm {c^x}aivdhiha) fbeai] 

[b?iai<; bi?ai] 

’ll??! sahar 

‘city’[^DhoT, Sdot] 

^?D:r] 

^Tj^'^sandcha ‘doubt’ 

[s^ndco] 

ih^s^OndeoJ 

'^fk^^bahm ‘sister’ 

[boin'^bon] 

[bii?in ■>b?uin] 

hhd ‘eat’ 

fklia:] 

[kha:] 

'Tl gkd ‘wound* 

fgha:] 

[g’a:] 

ghord ‘horse 

fghora] 

fg?ora, g^ura] 

^1^ bdgli ‘tiger* 

fba:g] 

[ba:g?.>b?a;g] 

^^5 jhar ‘storm* 

[Jh 3 :r] 

fdz? 3 :r] 

sajh ‘evening’ 

[ 5 a:Jh] 

[sandz’ >s?andz] 

dlidn ‘paddy’ 

[’dharn] 

[d?a:n] 

blidt ‘boiled rice* 

[liha:t] 

[b’a:t] 

Idbh ‘gain’ 

[la:b, la; 3] 

fIa:b>>Pa:b] 

blidg ‘share ; luck 

[bha:g] 

[b>a:gl 

5 fiiJ madhya ‘middle’ 

[moddho] 

[nioidd? 3 >m?oiddo] 


There are other points to note about ihe recursive and 
glottal stop pronunciation in East Bengali, but these details 
need not be considered in the present connexion. In Panjabi, 
various kinds of modification of the h and the voiced aspirated 
stops are noticeable : a typical one is what is found in what may 
be called Standard Eastern Panjabi, which includes the dialect 
of North-Eastern Pan jab. There the modification of the voiced 
aspirates is accompanied by change in tone, (llie Panjabi un¬ 
voiced aspirates arc not changed.) An initial voiced aspirate 
becomes an unvoiced stop with a low rising (or low rising-fall¬ 
ing) tone, which is represented by the symbolthus, Hindi 
bhukh 'hunger' (<Cbiibhukm, buhukkhd) becomes in Panjabi 
[puukkh]> Skt. dhydna is transformed to [tiuan]> Panjabi 
(written) (i/iflgga =‘ox, bull’becomes [fu-^gga:], jhdru ‘broom* 
becomes [cua.ru], and ghord, [kuo.Ta]- When occurring in the 
interior of words, they arc deaspirated, but with change of 
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tone: when the following vowel is stressed, it takes low rising 
tone (indicated thus [J]): thus, karh& ‘boiled’ = [kAtJa:], and 
when the stressed vowel comes before, it obtains a high falling 
tone (symbol, ["]): thus, bdddhd ‘bound* z= [b^^dda*]* deorhd 
=z ‘i-}’ [d'"cop], kujjh ‘something, somewhat’ = sdmjh 

‘understand’ z= [s^adiJ }, etc. In w’ords like bluibhi ‘brother’s 
wife’, (jihidh ‘stomach’, jhanghi ‘coppice*, with two aspirates, we 
get two tones side by side: thus,[pua-'bi]. [cuAigi] 

The loss of independent h where it occurs is also accompanied 
by tone: ih.m—hdtth ‘hand*^ [htiAttli],/mJ ‘smile* [huAs], 
‘cause to smile’ = [asua:], bah& ‘to cause to sit = [b^ua**] ^dih 
‘sit’ = [l^^^^Lahdr ‘Lahore’ zz= [IuAqt] (from earlier *Hdlaura 
Sdldtura); [trrii], oblique of trai ‘three*, from earlier trihu ; 
etc., etc.* 

Here we have a number quite disconcerting sets of changes 
of original Indo-Aryan aspirates, which are among the charac¬ 
teristic sounds of the language. But other NIA. also shows 
analogous changes, e.g., the Pahari or Himalayan Indo-Aryan 
dialects, the Rajasthani dialects and Gujarati. This question 
should be fully looked into by native speakers of Gujarati fami¬ 
liar particularly with Rajasthani (e.g. Marwari) and with the 
more important forms of neighbouring Indo-Aryan. Gujarati 
speakers are quite conscious of the modification brought about 
in the articulation of the h and the aspirates, and hence the 

use for the subscribed 5 (h ) in Gujarati orthography: 

b-hen, b-hecar, g-hel 6 etc. This behaviour of h, 

changed to the glottal stop, i.e. of the aspiration to the glottal 
closure, in inducing a recursive articulation of connected con¬ 
sonants, is quite noticeable in Gujarati: e.g. Persian sahr^ 


* Acoustically, as Dr. Siddheshwar Varina informs me, there is 
no aspiration audible in the change fbh, dli, dh] etc. in Panjabi, but he 
thinks there is a quantity of breath accompanying the following VQwel, 
which may be a characUristic featurq of the tone. 
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ieher ‘city’ = [s>e:r], leher ‘wave’ » [l?e:r], Skt. 

araghatta Pkt. arahatta, arahanta rahSt ‘wheel, ma¬ 

chine’= [r^e:t], ^it kahdr ‘bearer* = [k^a:r], Persian 
‘gems, jewels’ jhaver z=:[j[?Ager], Persian zahr ‘poison’ 

jeher, 3%^ j-her, jher = [ J?e:r ], 5%^ peheran ‘apparel 
=- [p^eraol, pehel ‘first* = [p?e:l]» bahot ‘much’ = [lPo:t], 
Skt. dvi-^ubhau ^ for C^ belni ‘both* = [b^eu], Skt. 
mahdmdtra'^ mahdt ‘mahout, elephant-driver’ = [m^a:t], 
megha^ ^ inch ‘cloud* =z [m^e:], rahathdn ‘abode’ z=; 

[r\‘:tha:n], vahdn ‘ship* = f3^a:n], sddhu^m^ sdhu*ho- 
nest*” [s^a:u], vadhu^ vahu == [3 ^au], sahdnu ‘grown 
up* (cf. Marathi jfl//.Jnajz= [s^ainu], sahaja = [s>e:J ], etc. etc. 

In the case of the interior voiced aspirates, these also turn 
their glottal opening for the aspiration [h] into the glottal clo¬ 
sure, and then the glottal closure is transferred, so to say, to the 
initial syllable—when the initial syllable begins with another 
consonant: thus derh ‘1^* = der'^ [d?e:r]; mot = [m^ort] 
‘large*, cf. Marathi mothd, Rajasthani also mothd ; Idth ‘kick’ 
= [Pa:t]; vedh ‘finger-ring’ = [8^e:r]; luthewu ‘to plunder’ 
=: [IPuts^ti ]; ddrh ‘molar tooth’ = [d*a:r]; rijhavu ‘to be 
pleased'= [tHPPvl ]; vadhvddh ‘dispute’ = [ iS?Ari 9 ?a:T ] ; s^jh 
'€vening'> [ s’a:J ] ^^^d acjihdr ‘i8*=: [ Ad^a:r], and ame ‘we* 
(from earlier = [Am^e]; etc., etc. 

The question need not be detailed out from other forms 
of NIA. It may be asked, how far is this kind of pronuncia¬ 
tion an innovation in NIA., or an inheritance from MIA. ? 
If this were an inheritance, then we may further legitimately 
ask if it goes back to OIA., and if there are any traces of, or 
anything analogous to, this kind of pronunciation in Vedic, 
for instance. If the thing is old, i.e. if it can be shown to be 
as old as OIA., then there would be some good support from 
this for the theory of Inner and Outer Indo-Aryan proposed by 
A. F. R. Hoernle and elaborated linguistically by Sir George 
Abraham Grierson, but coml|ated<^y^fn^ost-p$tj^ 
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Indo-Aryan, including the present writer. According to this 
theory, the lA. languages of the present day fall into two 
Groups—an Inner, which embraces only the Western Hindi 
group of dialects.—Braj-bhakha, Bundeli, Kanauji, ‘Vernacular 
Hindustani* and Bangaru, and Hindi (Hindusthani or Hindus¬ 
tani) with Urdu—and which is surrounded by a ring of Outer 
languages and dialects, like Western Panjabi, Sindhi, Raja¬ 
sthani, Gujarati, Oriya, Bengali and Assamese, the 
Bihari dialects, and the Pahari speeches of the Himalayan 
regions. The Inner and Outer groups according to Grier¬ 
son possess some noteworthy differences in phonetics and 
phonology, and in morphology. Apart from these two groups, 
there are certain dialect groups which have been named Inter* 
mediate, which arc just meanbers of the outer group very strong¬ 
ly influenced by the Inner one. Eastern Hindi is such an Inter¬ 
mediate Dialect group, and Eastern Panjabi, Rajasthani and 
Gujarati also show similar influences from, and even overlap¬ 
ping with the Inner Group. The difference between the two 
groups is due, according to Hoernlc and Grierson, to the fact 
that they represent the dialects of two distinct groups or bands 
of Arj'an invaders or settlers, who came on two separate occa¬ 
sions. The Outer Group of Aryans were the first to come into 
India, and settled down at first in what was called the Madhya* 
desa or the Midland, i.e. Western U.P. and Eastern Pan jab of 
the present day. This Outer Group was related to the Dardic 
section of the Aryans, which now inhabits Kashmir and the 
N.W. of the India-Afghanistan borderland, and which was scat¬ 
tered along the slopes of the Himalayas also. The Inner Group 
followed later, and drove out the Outer Group from its origi¬ 
nal settlements in the Midland, and forced the latter to scatter 
North and East as well as West and South, forming a sort of a 
circle round the Inner Group of the present day. This theory 
as I have just now said is not accepted by the linguisticians. Mr. 
RamSprasM Chanda gave the partial support of anthropology 
to this theory in some of its aspects. According to him, the 
original Aryans represent racially two peoples, bound together 
by ties of common language and culture. One of these was 
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dolichocephalic or long-headed, the other mcsoccphalic or mid¬ 
dle-headed. The long-heads are represented by the Inner 
Aryans, and the middle-heads by the people of Gujarat, Orissa 
and Bengal, besides those of other tracts; so that any special 
agreements between Bengali and Gujarati (if they exist at all) 
as two ‘Outer’ languages of the West and the East, are due to 
original racial diversity among the Aryans, and to a special 
racial aflinity between the peoples of Gujarat and Bengal. 

Linguistically this theory does not appear to be accept¬ 
able, and Ramaprasad Chanda’s anthropological interpretation 
is not conclusive either, as it goes counter to the Inner and 
Outer theory in some vital points. But it must be admitted 
that ill the matter of the treatment of the aspirates the Inner 
language (Western Hindi) and one of the Intermediate langu¬ 
ages (Eastern Hindi) stand by themselves—they retain the pro¬ 
per OlA. aspirates, while the Outer languages wliich form a 
ring round these two, viz. Panjabi and Lahndi, Rajasthani, 
Gujarati, Marathi, Oriya, Bengali and Assamese, the Bihari 
dialects (partly), and the sub-Himalayan Pahari languages— 
treat the voiced (and occasionally urnoiced) aspirates, and h, 
in various new ways; the glottal closure treatment being the 
common one, wdth the introduction of a tonal clement partially, 
in East Bengali, Tonal modification has largely replaced the 
aspirate and the voiced as})iratcd stops in Panjabi; and in 
Siiidhi unaspirated consonants have developed an implosive 
articulation under certain circumstances. How far can the be¬ 
haviour in this matter of New Indo-Aryan languages other than 
Eastern Hindi and Western Hindi be traced ? We do not have 
enough materials to go by, but with what indications we pos¬ 
sess, it would appear that this change in articulation occurred 
independently in the different New Indo-Aryan tracts—the ulti¬ 
mate result, it may be, of the recrudescence of non-Aryan speech- 
habits whicli could not tackle the very distinctive voiced aspi¬ 
rates of Indo-Aryan which are not so common in other langu¬ 
ages ; and, as in the case of Austric, the possession of checked con¬ 
sonants (as in Mundari, Santali etc.) probably hindered the full 
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acceptance of the Aryan aspirates. Authentic materials for the 
study of Modern Indo-Aryan languages prior to 1500 A.D. arc 
wanting in most forms of NIA. excepting for Marathi, Guja¬ 
rati and Bengali. For East Bengali, it would seem reasonable to 
assume that the recursive pronunciation of the voiced aspirates 
was in vogue from at least the 10th century A.D., on the evid¬ 
ence of a Sanskrit-Tibetan Formulary of that period (edited and 
published from Paris by J. Hackin in 1924). For Gujarati the 
Old Western Rajasthani or Early Gujarati, so brilliantly des¬ 
cribed and discussed by the late L. P. Tessitori (Indian Anti¬ 
quary, 1914-1916) supplies some scanty evidence—we only find 
a full h in words which now have the glottal closure : c.g. Guja¬ 
rati [m?elAi] mehalai ‘descends’; [d^aro] diha4.au, *diha- 
adaii <^diahadau <;^*divastakah ‘day’; [p’era:gc] pahirdvai 

parihavci ; [p?a:l] cydhilu <;yalla- 

hu vallabliah ; [s?amu] ‘in front’ sahamaii sdmahaii 
sarnuhaii ^ sammukha-ka-; etc. The h may indicate a full as¬ 
pirate in Old Gujarati, or it may have been employed to denote 
a hiatus, or even the glottal closure accompaniment. It is not 
possible to find out from the orthography the value of the 
voiced aspirates. Thus the problem remains unsolved. But 
the occurrence of the glottal stop for h in Rajasthani, and the 
recursive pronunciation of the voiced aspirates in it also would 
suggest that this kind of pronunciation is probably an inherit¬ 
ance from at least the Apabhraihsa stage in both Rajasthani 
and Gujarati. 

Important developments have taken place in some of the 
NIA. dialects in the matter of stress and vowel length, and 
Bengali is quite an extreme case which has deviated a good deal 
from what may be described as the Common New Indo-Aryan 
Tyi>e represented by Hindi (Hindusthani or Hindustani). In 
Bengali (at least in the standard dialect, the other dialects have 
not been fully studied in this matter), the stress is a dominant 
initial stress in isolated rvords, but when a word enters a sen¬ 
tence, its stress becomes subjected to the stress-scheme for that 
bit of the sentence in which the word occurs. Each sentence is 
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split up into a number of bits which have been called Breath 
Groups, and in each breath-group there is one dominant stress, 
which always falls on the initial syllable of the first word which 
begins the brcatli-group, and the other words lose their stress. 

Thus, I 'tirthd'jdird 

ka’rte \ 'berobo *to-morrow we shall start on a pilgrimage', 

egw I d:mdder | 

^barite ese | ^jnadhydhna-bhojan ] ka*rbe, ‘tomorrow you will 
come to our house and have lunch (midday meal)', etc. This 
peculiar stress system in which the rhythm of the sentence 
dominates both word-stress and vowel-length (this matter has 
been touched upon l)efore, see supra. Lecture III, p. 82) is 
quite contrary to the fixed stress system of Hindi, in which we 
find the stress to be generally on a long syllable towards the 
end of the word and this stress is not so much subservient to 
the sentence rhythm ; and it has been sought to be cx)daincd 
as another indication of the non-Aryan substratum—initial stress 
being the characteristic of Dravidian (in its early stage, as sug¬ 
gested by K. V. Subbaiya, Indian Antiquary for 1909) and of 
the Tibeto-Burman dialects. 

I did not discuss Tibeto-Burman, one of the branches of the 
Sino-Tibetan or Tibeto-Chinese family, before, while taking note 
of the non-Aryan languages in India in my second lecture. Sino- 
Tibetan or Tibeto-Chinese is the name given to the family of 
speeches embracing Tibetan, Burmese, Siamese and Chinese, 
and a host of other languages spoken on the southern slopes of 
the Himalayas, in Nepal, in North Bengal, and in y\ssam, and 
it includes also languages and dialects current in North-East and 
East Bengal and the India-Burraa frontier, as well as in Burma. 
The Tibetans according to a Buddhist tradition of doubtful 
value came to Tibet from the primitive Tibeto-Chinese home¬ 
land (near the sources of the Yang-tszc-Kiang) during the middle 
of the 1st year-thousand B.C. Tribes allied to both the Tibetans 
and the Burmese (for convenience called ‘Tibeto-Burman tribes') 
penetrated into India through both Tibet and Assam, and they 
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spread over the whole o£ Assam and a considerable part of 
North and East Bengal, where they undoubtedly form a sub¬ 
merged element in the pojnilation, now Muhammadan and 
Hindu in religion, and Bengali and Assamese in speech. It has 
been suggested that certain East Bengal characterstics in the 
phonology of the Bengali consonants—particularly the treatment 
of o j as ts, dz, and certain ]>oints in morphology and in syntax 
—cf. for instance, the case of the frequency of the conjunctive 
indeclinable (corresponding to the Sanskrit gerunds in ~tvd and 
-ya) in Bengali etc.—arc due to llbeto-Burman influences in the 
formative period of Bengali in pre-Turki times. The Tibeto- 
Burinan tribes of India had no high or mcntionable civilisation, 
no noteworthy culture, and they had very little to give in the 
building up of Indian civilisation ; and, besides, their advent 
into India was late, and their influence restricted to Nepal, 
North and East Bengal, and Assam. 

In phonetics as in other matters, the normal development 
according to the speech-habits of the locality in a particular 
linguistic area has been frequently interfered 'tvith by the intro¬ 
duction of words and forms from a neighbouring language, or 
even from a distant one. Thus Hindi has been dominated by 
Panjabi in certain matters, and Bengali has been influenced by 
the Upper Indian languages, by the Bihari dialects, themselves 
under the suzerainty of Hindi or Hiiidust(h)ani. In Panjabi, 
for instance, the double or long consonants of MIA. still sur¬ 
vive—e.g. camm (c^ camia), kali kalya-), sacc (<^ satya), 
kiijjh (zzikificit), haith (<:^ha5ta), naith. {<^7iastd ‘nose-ring’), 
ratti (c:;^rakiikd) ‘a red berry, used as a weight’, etc., and edd’ 
dar, ummed for Persian eddar ‘sheet of cloth’, umed ‘hope’ 
while in Hindi these have been simplified to single 
ones; yet in Hindust(h)ani (High Hindi and Urdu) we 
have edm and hath, but kdl, sac, kiich, ndth, rdttl and edddar 
beside eddar, ummed as an alternative pronunciation of umed, 
instead of the expected *kdl, *sdc, *kuch *ndth, *rdti, and 
only eddar and umed. The Hindi kdl, sdc, etc. are 
just borrowed or imposed Panjabi forms with short d : the 
long consonant at the end being not suitable for, the basic pho- 
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netics of Hindi, it was shortened to a short or single consonant. 
The stream of linguistic influence has flowed in India generally 
from the West, from the Panjab, the fountain-head of Aryan 
influence and expansion in India, to the East; and this pre¬ 
dominance is partly traditional, partly due to the energy of 
the Panjab people, and to some extent to the fact that when 
Hindi was evolving Panjab Muhammadans had a big voice in 
the centres of Muhammadan rule in North India—at least in the 
early period of Turki and Indian Muhammadan rule in North 
India. So we have in Bengali pahcirola from Hindi pahard- 
xvcild beside native Bengali pdhdrdld ‘watchman, constable’; 
bdriold <;^Hindi hdrhvdld beside genuine Bengali bdridld 
‘house-owner, landlord’; Risen-ji ‘Krishna, an image of Krishna 
worshipped in a temple’ from Hindi semi-tatsama Kisan beside 
the genuine Bengali semi-tatsarna Kesto; etc. etc. Hindi influ¬ 
ences similarly penetrated into Gujarati and Marathi, into 
Nepali and other speeches. With the prestige of the Delhi 
court, and with the gradual establishment in the igth-aoth 
centuries of Urdu or Musalmani Hindi as the language par 
excellence of Muhammadan thought and culture in India, the 
Hindusthani language-area partially got its own back by mak¬ 
ing Panjabi and even Pashto come within the sphere of Mid¬ 
land influence ; and Bengali as a highly Sanskritised language 
with an ad\anccd literature similarly exerted a counter-influ¬ 
ence on literary Hindi, in extending its Sanskrit vocabulary 
and occasionally modifying it according to its own peculiar 
cachet, and in supplying a number of other terms, especially 
foreign (e.g. Portuguese, English) words, for which as a sea¬ 
board language Bengali had to act as a natural channel for 
Hindi. Gujarati and Marathi have similarly influenced, though 
to a lesser extent, literary Hindi. 

Phonetic changes within the NIA. period completed the 
outward transformation of Indo-Aryan. The role of the sounds 
has changed remarkably from OIA. to NIA, The old vowels 
and consonants had an etymological value, as in Sanskrit; they 
are from MIA. downwards, and particularly in NIA., dependent 
inore on neighbouring sounds vocal and consonantal, i.e. mor^ 
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OH their relative force, on their entourage. A new equilibrium 
for the phonetic system thus came to be established. Epenthesis, 
Umlaut, Vowel-Harmony, Weakening of Unaccented Syllables 
(for instance reducing d to d i.e. [ ^ and e and 6 to i^u)t 

Licences with Vowel Quantity as in Urdu poetry, etc., which 
were never contemplated in OIA., became noteworthy habits in 
NIA. Extreme cases are presented by Bengali and by Kashmiri. 
(The latter docs not, however, represent a NIA. speech of the 
Sanskrit and Indo-Aryan group properly—it is a Dardic langu¬ 
age. The question of these Dardic speeches is touched upon 
later.) Precise vowels and consonants have a clear and precise 
relation to the facts of morphology; and when the sound-system 
lost its earlier precision, and a new order came to be established, 
as a result of a (juicker articulation, the morphology could not 
remain unaltered—it sought new ways of functioning. 

The morphology of NIA., more than phonology, was a per¬ 
mutation and combination of old materials. The actual inheri¬ 
tance from OIA. was very meagre, which was eked out by a few 
formations in the case of the noun only in MIA. The OIA. 
declension with its 24 forms (including those for the vocative 
case) became reduced in MIA. theoretically to five or six, which 
were further curtailed, practically to two, in most forms of NIA. 
in their earlier phases. We note only these forms over a very 
wide area : a nominative singular, an instrumental singular, a 
locative singular (or a dative singular), an instrumental plural, a 
genitive plural, and occasionally a nominative plural. The 
instrumental and genitive plural forms were extended to the 
nominative. In a language like Hindi, we have practically four 
forms in the case of a ‘strong’ noun in -a : a nominative singular, 
an instrumental plural functioning as nominative plural, a 
locative singular of uncertain but probably Old Indo-Aryan 
origin, and a genitive plural (e.g. OIA. nom. sg. ghotakah 
==nom, sg. Hindi ghodd, Braj ghddau; instr. pi. OIA. mghota- 
k€bhihz=M.indi nom. pi. gho^ahi'^ ghode ; OIA. locative singu¬ 
lar *ghotakadhiz=:ghddaahi'^ gho^e, Hindi oblique singular; 
OIA. genitive plural ghdtakdndmzz: Hindi oblique pi. ghodo, 
dialectally ghd 4 an, ghd^a). In the case of a noun ending in 
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a consonant, we have even less: c.g. nom. sg. piitrah ^ put; 
nom, pi. putrah"^ put; loc. sg. putre^ put; gen. pi. putrdndm 

'^puto (piua^ puian^ dialectal); so nom. sg. vdrtd^bdt; nom. pi. 
^vciridni (with neuter affix ‘dni extended to the feminine)^ 

bdtS ; vdrici (base form) ^ bat; gen. pi. vdrtdndm^ bdtb. 
Other languages have preserved other inflexions of OIA.: thus 
in Marathi the genitive-dative features in place of the locative- 
oblique, and the nominative jolural is retained (e.g. nom. sg., 
devah^ d(W, pi. devdh'^ dev; dative sg. devdya'^ Maratlii 

oblique sg. devd, gen. pi. devdnnm'^ obi. pi. deva; nom. sg. 
istd'^ It, nom. pi. isldh, MIA. iltdd^ nom. pi. itd ; dative sg. 
istdyai, MIA. ittde ^ Marathi obi. sg. ite, gen. pi. istdndm'^ 

obi. pi. ita ). This slender survival from OlA. had to be sup- 
|X)rted by new methods. Post-positive words came in from 
MIA. Some of the MIA. post positions also found their way 
into Sanskrit. Thus, tasya krte or tasydrlhe daitam for tnsmai 
datiain, grhdbhimukham gacchati for simple grham gacchatt, 
tasya dvdrena or iatkarirUam krtam for simple iena krtam, 
pawatasya upari for pawate, jala-madhye for jale, etc. The 
restriction of the old Aryan prepositions to the function of 
preverbials (upasargas) left the language bereft of these vital 
words for indicating relationship in the sentence. Some words 
of direction or proximity were in use after the noun in OIA., 
e.g. samipa, autika, nikata, pdrwa, etc. 

There was the example also of Dravidian and Austric—one 
should say not example, but the subtle working of the suppres¬ 
sed non-Aryan speeches. In this way, not only nouns, but parti¬ 
ciples, gerunds and other verb-forms came to be added to the 
noun, with or without inflexion, to indicate case-relationship. 
A formative affix also took up occasionally the function of a 
case : e.g. ghdtaka-tya-^ ^ghddaacca-'^ Marathi ghodded. These 
nouns and participles were themselves furnished with what 
meagre case-inflexion was available as a relic from OIA. The 
earlier case-indicators which were established in MIA. under¬ 
went phonetic reduction like all other elements in the speech, 
and from these were derived a good many new afees in NIA., 
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affixes of which the phonetic simplification was so great that it 
was not easily possible to suggest their sources and to realise 
their original forces. Thus, e.g. from OIA. kdrya- (through 
a MIA. sts. form *kcnra-'^ kera-, kela-), we get the Bengali geni¬ 
tive affix -er, -r; from the thh, form of kdrya-, viz. kayya-*^ kajja-, 
we have the Sinelhi genitive affix -jo, -jl; from karna-^kanna-, 
we have the Hindi agentivc affix -nc, the Rajasthani-Gujarati 

dative affix -nc, the Panjabi dative -nii, and the Gujarati geni¬ 
tive -no, -nd, -nu ; from aniar'^ anta, the Bengali locative 
forms etc. have come, and the Marathi locative-a^; 

kaksa'^ kahkhn, reduced to kakha (as a sts,) and then to knha, 
gave the Hindi dative kahit'^ -kd, the Sindhi kahi^ -khe. 
So the prepositions iipari, prati, used as post-positional nouns, 
supplied the Hindi locative affixes par, pai or pa. This pre¬ 
sents a very characteristic phenomenon in NIA.—a word gar¬ 
nished with an inflexion functions as a case-indicating form, 
and then is itself reduced to a mere inflexion. The principle 
has been extended in NIA., when wc have a new declension of 
inflected or post-positional forms : e.g. Marathi gharued, Guja¬ 
rati d-dei-md-nd loko ; Bengali ihd-r dge-kdr, bdhire-kdr, ghar- 
er hhitar-e-kdr, Dakni Hinclustani mcrckti ‘to me* for mujhc 
or mvjh-kd, Hindi us-m^-se. 

Verbal participles like krta ‘done* *dita ‘given* *^^dd (in 
place of the Skt. reduplicated form datta), sat-ka^ snkka, santa 
or ahanta c:;^\/as, *ihakkiya ,c^stahh-^kr (?), similarly took 
up the post-positive function (from these we have Hindi geni¬ 
tive -kd, Panjabi genitive -da, Early Assamese sdk {=hdk), 

Kashmiri (Dardic) genitive sOndu, Gujarati ablative affixes thi 
and thaki, Bengali ablative forms haite^hote and thdkiyd 
^ theke). These were also extended in NIA. when some new 
conjunctives came into use (e.g. Bengali diyd ‘having given* for 
the instrumental, Hindi kart ^ kar ‘having done*, etc). In 
this matter, too, there has been approximation of Indo-Aryan to 
Dravidian. 

In the Eastern, and to some extent the Central, languages 
a new way of indicating the plural of tjic noun cstme in by cm- 
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ploying a strong form of the genitive singular and some word 
of multitude after it. This vrord of multitude was then drop¬ 
ped in some of the languages, leaving the singular genitive alone 
to function as plural. This manifested itself first in the pro¬ 
noun, and it was extended to the noun in Bengali. Thus we 
have Maithili harnard-sahh (cL genitive Iid77tdr=:*minc\ original¬ 
ly ‘our’), Middle Bengali diiii-saba (nominative plural-f-noiin of 
multitude), beside dinhdidy tomliard, and cimard, toma 7 ‘d-\-saha^ 

etc., Bhojpuriya hama7it-kd=v]<i*, lit. ‘our’, tohanhUd ‘you’, lit. 
‘your’; Bundeli hamdre, iihdre ‘we, you’, lit. ‘our, your’. In 
Bengali this gave the -era, -rd affix for the plural of animate 
nouns: lokcrd-sab, md(y)e 7 'd-sab =:z*ihc group (lit. all) of the 
people, of the mothers’, then lohcrd, 777 d(y)crd = ‘people, 
mothers’. 

To indicate the plural, after the plural affixes inherited 
from OlA. were lost and the instrumental and genitive plural 
forms were extended to function as the nominative as well (and 
this was not found to be satisfying), the system of forming the 
plural by agglutination or compounding was more widely 
adopted. This agglutination is suggestive of Dravidian influ¬ 
ence. Thus, words like sab(h)a (c;^sawa::zisabba-\-sabhd), saka- 
la, samuha, garia, loka'^ Idk, log, mdnava^ mdna, men, iTian, 
jana, kula'^ giila (guld, guli), ddi, saiva'^ bar (haru), etc. 
came to be added to the noun, and the compounded word 
indicating the plural was declined as if it were a singular noun : 

c.g. Idk-guli-ke (Bengali) ‘to the men’; but lunidar-Iogo-sc (Hindi) 
‘from tile monkeys’. Agglutination or comjiounding to indi¬ 
cate the plural is found in MIA., and in Skt., but there it is 
exceptional, as a rhetorical or stylistic device more than any 
thing else. In NIA. this was felt as a necessity. 

The gradual development honorific pronouns forms an¬ 
other peculiarity of some forms of New Indo-Aryan. A tenden¬ 
cy towards this is already noticeable in Sanskrit—in OIA. as a 
matter of fact, when bhavdn, hhavatl and a few similar words 
used in the third person began to feature as Iionorifics. But 
in tliis matter, the languages of the West are more conservative 
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than those of the Midland or the East: in Marathi, Gujarati- 
Rajasthani, Panjabi and Sindhi the old first person singular is 

still the rule ( tna^^ mU ), but in the Eastern langu¬ 

ages the old plural of the first person has taken up the function 
of the singular, and new plural forms have had to be built up 
with the help of the old singular or plural base : the old singu¬ 
lar has generally become obsolete, or is found as a vulgar form 
(only in Assamese and in North Bengali among the dialects 
of the East the old singular functions as singular, and the 
plural as plural): thus Bihari ham, Bengali ami (the old singu¬ 
lar mid is vulgar), Oriya dmbhe (mu is vulgar); but in Assamese 
we have sg. mai, pi. ami. Western Hindi preferred the old 
order, and in Standard Hindi (and Urdu) consecjuently we have 

mat—hamj Braj. hau—ham (cf. Gujarati hu—ame), but the 
composite character of Hindi or Hindusthani has brought 
about the common employ of ham for ‘1’, and a new aggluti¬ 
nated plural ham-log for ‘we’ naturally had to be built up. 
This restriction of the old singular for the ist person appeals 
to have been on the analogy of the similar treatment of the 2nd 
person in which politeness demanded (as in most languages) 
the curtailment of the bare singular 2nd person in addressing 
persons, and the plural was in consequence set up for the singu¬ 
lar (cf. French vans and tu, English you and thou, German Sie 
and Duj and the use of the fonns lei and Usted in Italian and 
Spanish respectively f(;r ‘you’ in the singular). Another note¬ 
worthy fact is the development of the reflexive pronoun based 
on OIA. a/^rta?7~MIA. appati-, for the second person (or third 
person) honorific. This would appear to have started on its 
way ill Western Hindi, and then its honorific use was extended 
to the other speech-areas as a suitable polite form for the second 
person. 

If the Noun Declension in NIA. shows a number of inheri¬ 
tances from MIA., the Conjugation of the Verb would appear 
to be mainly a NIA. devclojiment. Losses went on even in 
the little that was received from MIA. The inflected passive 
and the optative, and the inflected or sigmatic future (calisydmi 

calissdmi ^calihdmi Braj. calihau^ calissam or *callis- 
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sam Gujarati cdlis) were considerably curtailed during NIA. 
times in the different areas. The most noteworthy fact has been 
the establishment of some of the participles as tense bases: 
krta^kia-, kina-, kidha -; kria-alla, 4 lla'^kayalla kayilla^kaiU, 
kcl; kurvnnl- ^ karanta-^ karid, kardd, karit-, karat-; karia- 
vya-'^ karib-, karab-, kariv-, etc. NIA. started with three tenses 
— a Simple Present (which has become the ‘aorist’ or optative 
in many language areas), a Simple Past (everywhere of parti¬ 
cipial origin, being ultimately from the OlA. passive participle 
in -ia, -iia), and a Simple Future (either inflected and derived 
from the old sigmatic future of OlA., or of participial origin, 
being from the future passive j^articijdc in -iiavya- or from the 
present participle in -ant-). 

The Aryan language in the NIA. stage as a whole inherited 
for the Past Tense an Active Construction in the case of the 
Intransitive Verbs (in which tlie verb was an adjective qualify¬ 
ing the subject), and a Passive Construction in the case of 
Iransitive Verbs (the verb here being an adjective which quali¬ 
fied the object), or a Neuter (Construction (in which the action of 
the verb stood by itself, and w^as irrespective of any object, the 
object itself being transformed into a dative of interest only) : 
thus, sa gatah^ Hindi wah goyd, Rraj-bhakha so gayau (Active 
Construction); tena bhaktam khdditam'^ Hindi us-ne bhdt 
khdyd, term rotikd k/idditd^ Hindi ns-nc roil khdi (Passive 
Construction); tena rdjnah krtc or kakse *drksitam=drstam ^ 
Hindi us-ne rdjd-ko dekhd (Neuter Construction). These Pra- 
yogas have on the whole been preserved intact in Western 
Hindi and Eastern Panjabi, but in the other areas a good 
many innovations of greater or lesser degree have come up. 
Thus, the Passive Construction has been turned into an Active 
one in the Eastern languages by making the past base a regular 
verb to which personal terminations corresponding to the sub¬ 
ject have been added in the Bihari dialects, in Awadhi, in 
Bengali-Assamese-Oriya: e.g. Old Bengali mdr-il-a (m. and ri.) 
mdr-il-t (f.) ‘struck*, was a past verb-form w^hich was used as an 
adjective qualifying the object following the old passive con¬ 
struction, but in Modern Bengali we have active forms like 

16 
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mdr-iUdm *1 struck', mdr-ilt ‘thou struckest’, mdr-il-d (or dia- 
lectally mdr-iUe marie, malic) ‘he struck'. In Rajasthani- 
Gujarati the Passive and the Neuter Constructions have 

coalesced into one; e.g. Gujarati— strhne marl (not mdryti) 

r= ‘by-him with-rcgard-to-the-woman she-was-beaten’, which 
would equate with a possible Hindi sentence like *us-ne strh 
kd mart (instead of mdrd). Personal terminations as added to 
the verb came in after the full development of NIA., and it 
is an independent development in each of the different langu¬ 
ages : in Bengali, even East Bengali personal terminations of 
the verb are different from a good many West Bengali ones. 
Western Panjabi and Sindhi kept up the old Passive Construc¬ 
tion, and yet added the personal terminations relating to the 
subject: e.g. Lahndi (W. Panjabi) kitdb parhi-m = ‘I have read 
the book' — lit. ‘the-book (fem.) shc-was>rcad-by-me’; and in 
Marathi we note personal terminations added to the intransi¬ 
tive verbs only (ml uthalo ‘I got up', as opposed to myd 
mdrildy mdrill, mdrilS *by-me he- (she, it)-was-beaten'). 

The old Simple Tenses were augmented in NIA. by a 
number of Compoutid Tenses which sought to indicate various 
nuances of time. The Progressive and Perfect Tenses, and, 
with or without the help of conjunctions, the Conditional and 
Optional and other forms developed independently in the dif¬ 
ferent languages. This quest for precision in indicating the 
time-factor in the action of the verb is indeed a great advance 
in Indo-Aryan since the original tenses and moods inherited or 
built up by OIA. broke down in the MIA. period, and in some 
modern lA. dialects clear-cut tense-forms are yet to come. On 
the whole, these compound tenses are not noticeable in MIA., 
and in OIA. they do not exist at all. In their general line of 
development they agree with the similar compound tenses in 
some other Indo-European groups—e.g. the Iranian, and the 
Germanic and the Latin, allowing for special developments in 
each. Indo-Aryan has therefore sought successfully to keep 
abreast of the new age. 

In Morphology, Indo-Aryan has so far utilised the avail- 
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able native materials to the fullest, and herein, as also in Phone¬ 
tics and in Syntax, its native character has not been tampered 
with much, much less destroyed. The morphological deve¬ 
lopment of the NIA, languages has on the whole been uniform. 
The agreements are so close among these languages that it 
would seem that there was a substantial unity among the dia¬ 
lects of MIA. upto the very birth of NIA., inspite of dialectal 
variations. This unity, as Professor Jules Bloch pointed out, 
has been that presented by Sanskrit as the fons et origo of 
Indo-Aryan speech and as its great pattern and examplar. 

Only the Dardic speeches kept aloof from this common 
pan-Indian development. The same may be said, to a lesser 
extent, of Sinhalese and of the Gipsy speeches of Asia and 
Europe also. The Dardic speeches (formerly called PUdea) 
are a group of languages and dialects spoken in the extreme 
North-West of India and in the N-W. of the Indo-Afghan 
borderland. They fall into three branches: (i) Shina, includ¬ 
ing Kashmiri (1,268,854 people), Shina proper (24,482 speakers) 
to the North and North-West of Kashmiri, and Kohistani 
(6,862) in N.W.F. Province above Dargai and Malakand ; (2) 
Khowar or Chitrali or ChatrarT, in the N.W.F. Province, North 
of Kohistani; and (3) the Kafiristan (now called ‘Nuristan*) 
dialects, in Afghan territory to the west of Khowari and Kohis¬ 
tani (including Kalasha, Gawar-Bati, Pashai, LaghmanI, Diri, 
Tirahi, Wai, Wasi-veri, Ashkund, etc.) These languages and 
dialects were placed by Grierson in a group by themselves: 
Indo-Iranian he divided into three groups: (1) Iranian in the 
West, (2) Indo-Aryan in the East and (3) Dardic in between the 
two, at the extreme North. Other scholars, Jules Bloch, 
Georg Morgenstierne and R. L. Turner have not accepted 
this three-fold division of Indo-Iranian : they are in favour of 
looking upon Dardic as a group within Indo-Aryan, and the 
Dardic languages according to this view should be classed among 
NIA. But two things are to be considered. It is admitted that 
in certain matters, Dardic shows an affinity with Iranian rather 
than with Indo-Aryan; and, then, the development of Dardic 
\m followed ejuite independent linqs^ although sometimes con- 
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flicting amongst themselvesexcepting Kashmiri, which was 
linked up with the rest of Hindu India with its Hindu and 
Buddhist religion and the Sanskrit language, the Dardic 
speeches appear to have escaped Indo-Aryan, or rather plains 
Indian (i.e. mixed Aryan-Non-Aryan) inlluences, and to have 
been denied the benefit of the contact with India. During 
the centuries of the Saka, the Kushan and other dynasties 
before and after Christ, the Dard people being in close proxi¬ 
mity to great centres of international culture-contact like 
Taxila and Peshawar, Kabul and Kashmir, some elements of 
Buddhism and Brahmanism appear to have reached them; 
but on the whole, till recently when they have become or are 
becoming Muhammadans, they preserved fragments of the 
Indo-Aryan religion and mythology, worshipping Im-rd (<^ 
Yama-rdja) as a principal god in some of the tribes (e.g. the 
Bashgalls). They arc now being brought up to the level of 
the surrounding Muhammadan peojdes—the Pathans and the 
Ghalcha tribes (this level is not much higher than their origi¬ 
nal state), and they represent, cither a lapse to barbarism owing 
to the inhospitable nature of their home-land from a higher 
state of mental and material culture, or the original Indo- 
Iranians in their crude and primitive state minus the culture 
that is behind a traditional religion. The spirit of Dardic 
pronetics and morphology is different from that of Sanskritic 
Indo-Aryan, and their history as barbarian forms of patois is 
also different. Hence it would be best to take them apart from 
Indo-Aryan proper, with only such comparison in matters 
where they show agreement or contact as would make the elu¬ 
cidation of both Indo-Aryan and Dardic easier. 

The Gipsy dialects of Asia and Europe (Persia, Armenia, 
Syria; Greece, the Balkans, Rumania, Hungary and Eastern 
Europe in General; Germany, France, Spain, England, Scot¬ 
land and Wales) are a far-flung branch of Indo-Aryan which 
left India as the speech of some emigrating tribes a few cen¬ 
turies before Christ, these tribes taking with them Indo-Aryan 
dialects of North-Western affinities. This speech has been 
studied in different dialects, the most recent and most detailed 
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of such sUidies being that of the Gipsy dialect of Wales by the 
late Dr. John Sampson who has treated this form of Gipsy 
on a comj)arative basis with constant reference to Middle and 
New Indo-Aryan (‘The Dialect of the Gipsies of Wales,* Ox¬ 
ford University Press, 1926). Although their territory is far 
away from India and these speeches have been cut off from 
Sanskrit, their development is really a part of the story of Indo- 
Aryan. But the subject being recondite, this, and the other 
one relating to the Dardic languages, deserve being treated 
separately, if only for preliminary information with a view to 
introduce them to the interested world in India and outside 
India. Among the desiderata in Indian langiiistics, a thorough 
study of the Dardic speeches, and another of the Gipsy speeches 
outside India arc of urgent necessity. 

Sinhalese is anotlicr Indo-Aryan speech which probably 
went to Ceylon from Western India (Gujarat and Kathiawar, 
and also South Sindh ?) during the second half of the 1st 
millennium B.C., and there it had a not entirely independent 
development of its own—it was evidently subject to the influ¬ 
ence of dialects brought in by other settlers and sojourners 
from Aryan India, Eastern India (Bengal, Magadha) un¬ 
doubtedly furnishing in later times some of these fresh ele¬ 
ments. W. Geiger has done invaluable work in tracing the 
history of SinhalCsSe (cf. his historical ‘Grammar of the Sinha¬ 
lese Language,* Colombo, RAS. Ceylon Branch, 1938, besides 
earlier works), and this has gone parallelly to that of MIA. and 
NIA. on the mainland. The Western Indian affinities of 
Sinhalese are clear. It took up the form of Elu (from *Hialu 
^Sihalu ^Simhala) or Old Sinhalese in the 10th century, 
when we find in Ceylon a language in what may be called the 
Apabhramsa stage, showing phonetic decay along with some 
special phonetic changes, e.g. Vowel Harmony, Simplification 
of Double Consonants without Compensatory Lengthening, 
Loss of Final Vowels, etc. Sinhalese inspite of its independent 
and isolated history from the other (continental) Indo-Aryan 
languages, has not been an entirely new or original phenomen- 
pn: it rather presents a close parallel with continental Indo- 
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Aryan, and has, particularly in later times, been almost as much 
linked up with Sanskrit as the other languages, in addition to 
having a Pali vocabulary of religious words. Sinhalese spread 
to the Maidive Islands, the small Muhammadan population 
of which place speak a dialect of the language—just as the 
similarly situated people of the Laccadives speak a dialect of 
the Dravidian Malayalam. The original non-Aryan language 
of Ceylon, the ancient Veddah or Vddda speech, is lost, the 
Vdddas now using a dialect of Sinlialcse : probably the Vadda 
speech was some form of Austric—Austronesian rather than 
Austro-Asiatic. The Dravidian Tamil came in early contact 
with Sinhalese. So the surroundings of Sinhalese were the 
same as those of continental Indo-Aryan, unlike that of Gipsy 
in its extra-Indian stages. 

New Indo-Aryan was born within the atmosphere of San¬ 
skrit, so to say. Genuine NIA. (i.e. the elements received as 
an inheritance from OIA.) was but an attenuated language, 
hardly able to shift for itself, as it were. The mother was 
ever ready to supply the child with nourishment, and NIA. 
began to replenish her stock of words with the abundance of 
Sanskrit. There was no other way, and we need not feel too 
much of a linguistician about it, and condemn the policy of 
borrowing Sanskrit words which came in as the most natural 
thing for NIA. to do. Even more than Latin for French, for 
Spanish and for Italian, Sanskrit was indispensable for the 
New Indo-Aryan languages. The percentage of Sanskrit in a 
NIA. speech depended upon the culture, i.e. Sanskrit culture 
of the writers in the direct ratio. From the earliest times, NIA. 
began to replenish itself with Sanskrit words: in many cases, 
this replenishment has been to saturation. It would be wrong 
to suppase that modern, 19th century pedantry started to over¬ 
load Bengali and other NIA. languages with Sanskrit words, 
to make the language keep pace with English. There is no 
lack of Sanskrit words (and stifE words a good many of them, 
too) in the JndnHvari and the Rdma-carita-manasa, the 
Caitanya-caritdmrta and the Sura-sdgara, four old and popular 
Wprks in s^s many NIA. dialect. Tbe M(i^i-f>Tavd\a qx 
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Sanskrit-Maiayalam style, the highly Sanskritic style in Kanna- 
<}a, the language of the Oriya romances of Saraja-dasa, the high¬ 
ly Sanskritiscd language of the old style Kathakas and Vydsas 
i.e. Fwrana-narrators in Bengal and elsewhere—all these did 
not present anything like an aberration, although at times it 
may be thought that they presented too much of a good thing. 
This has led to one inevitable result: the progressive restriction 
of the Prakritic (tadbhava and desl) inheritance in NIA., sup¬ 
pressing it by tatsama and semi-taisama words. This may 
have obscured the history of the language by overlaying it with 
Sanskrit. But a language is not merely for the sake of its 
history: the steady Sanskritisation formed an inestimable link 
to bind together into one cultural whole the NIA. languages, 
and to brace up their Aryan inheritance. The cultured Dra- 
vidian languages were also in this way linked up with the Indo- 
Aryan with stronger bonds than ever. As things stand, we may 
say that roughly 50% of the words of a modern Indo-Aryan 
language are borrowed Sanskrit—either as tatsamas without 
change of spelling, or as semi-tatsamas. When the NIA. langu¬ 
ages first started on their new path, the number was consider 
ably less, naturally enough. In some works, the percentage is 
higher than 50%, There is nothing to feel any regret for this, 
considering that English has over 60% of its words from 
alien sources, French and Latin, and Persian has from 60% 
to 80% from the alien Arabic. The Sanskrit w^ords, in their 
recent pure tatsama forms, and in their NIA. and MIA. semi- 
tatsama modifications, are a testimony of the continuity of the 
stream of Indian culture throughout the history of Indo-Aryan. 
These Sanskrit words in the languages of India, Aryan and 
Dravidian, are a visible symbol of the Fundamental and Indi¬ 
visible Unity of India. To my mind, any al tempt to curb and to 
minimise the value of this symbol would be a direct attack on 
our most precious heritage, our Indian Cultural Tradition. 

In recent years, two languages have come to the forefront 
in Indian life, which have sought to find a place to stand upon 
in Indo-Aryan, and from there to dominate Indian thought 
and culture and Indian life. One is Persian, or rather, Arabico- 
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Persian, which came to India in the wake of the Turki con¬ 
quest and was the culture language of the Muhammadan con¬ 
querors of foreign origin and later of those Indian Muham¬ 
madans who adopted (as much as they could) the foreign reli¬ 
gion and foreign ways. It was the formal and official langu¬ 
age of the king’s court, and the law courts administering 
Muhammadan religious law, and nothing more, upto the second 
half of the ifith century, when at the instance of a Hindu, 
Todar Mall, Akbar’s finance minister, Pc'rsian was made the 
language of the revenue department in place of Hindi and 
other Indian languages which were till then in vogue. This 
event at once gave to Persian an importance in Indian life it 
never possessed before, as a great many Hindus seeking employ¬ 
ment in Government offices began to learn Persian. The evo¬ 
lution of Persiaiiiscd Hindi, i.e. Urdu, was made possible 
or was accelerated by this measure. The stream of Persian 
had hitherto flowed separately from that of the Indian 
languages. Here and there a few Persian words found entry 
in the North Indian literary languages, but no conscious, orga¬ 
nised effort to Persianise the vocabulary of Indo-Aryan took 
place before the i8th and H)th centuries. Malik Muhammad 
Jtiyasi (middle of the iGth century) wTOte his Padumaxoati, a 
work of Sufi mysticism in the garb of a Rajput Hindu romance, 
in a language which is not at all to be dilferentiatcd from that 
of the works of Tulasi-dasa composed in the same Awadhi dialect 
and within the same century, except, perhaps, in this that Jayasi 
has a larger Prakritic element than Tulasi-dasa who w^as a San¬ 
skrit scholar which Jayasi evidently w^as not. It was in the 
Deccan at the end of the i6th century that a Persianised dic¬ 
tion grew up in Dakni Hindustani, when the Persian character 
came to be used for this Indian language. Still Deccan Hindus¬ 
tani for two centuries did not cut itself off from ordinary 
Hindu speech, and the vocabulai-y of king Muhammad Quli 
Qutb Shah, the poet-king of Golconda (d. 1611) and that of 
other Sufi poets contemporaneous and posterior to him, had 
a good percentage of pure Hindi and Sanskrit words. The 
Persianising writers of Delhi, Lucknow and Hyderabad-Deccan 
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in the i8th and 19th centuries worked a revolution in the spirit 
of Urdu, which may be properly desaibed as the Muham¬ 
madan form of Hindi. 

There has been a steady infiltration of Perso-Arabic words 
in all the Indo-Aryan languages, and that took place most 
naturally. These words have now become a part of Indo-Aryan. 
But from the point of view of Indian nationalism, and the 
maintenance of the genius of the Indo-Aryan speech, reckless 
Persianisation or Arabicisation has got a good deal to be said 
against it. Surely, it would be something preposterous to pro¬ 
pose that language or style like the following, which is only 
some couple of centuries old since its inception, and has no 
meaning for four-fifths of India,— 

kabhi, ai muntamr-e-haqlqat, nazr d libds-e-majdz-mS 
(At times, O thou that art awaited for by the Reality, come to 
my sight in the garment of an allegory I’), 

or — 

tere diddr-kd miLstdq hai nargis ba-cdsm-c-wd, 
teri tdrif-mS ratbu-l 4 isd sosan zabahd’kar — 

(‘The narcissus with eyes that are open is desirous of thy sight: 
the sdsan flower has become a tongue fluent in speech in thy 
praise’)— 

as the goal to which Indo-Aryan has been moving for thirty 
centuries and more, with the depth and the vastness of Sanskrit 
behind it and on all sides of it. But I would not start a con¬ 
troversy with the protagonists of what these protagonists consi¬ 
der ‘an Islamic diction*: that question had better be reserved 
for another occasion. 

The other foreign language which is vis-dvis Indo-Aryan 
is English-with its unique position as the language of adminis¬ 
tration, language of education, language of all higher thought 
and science, and as a unique vehicle of world-culture. English 
is not so insistent for domination over Indo-Aryan, but it is 
17 
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working silently and surely. This is too apparent a pheno¬ 
menon to require any special exposition. 

The Indo-Aryan speech after its long career is now, like 
the people who use it, faced by new situations and new pro¬ 
blems. The future of the language will depend upon how 
its speakers are able to tackle these problems, and to tide over 
the present world of clash and conflict of ideals, creating a 
situation which will make its most natural course the inevitable 


one. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF HINDI, 

THE NEW INDO-ARYAN LINGUA FRANCA' 

Preliminary Note 


In the following papers I use both the names Hindi and 
Hindusthani to mean in a general way the great Indo-Aryan 

Lingua Franca which may be described as ‘the kd^me-par-sS, 
iS’US’jiS’kis and nd-td-a-gd Speech’ (taking into note its character¬ 
istic post-positions and inflexions for the Noun, the Pronoun and 
the Verb) and which forms the basis of the two cultured and 
literary languages, the Hindu High’Hindi (or NdgarhFIindi) 
and the Muhammadan Urdu. Hindi is the oldest and simplest 
of names for the current speech of Northern India (from the 
East of the Pan jab to Bengal) after the Turki conquest in the 
i2th-i5th centuries, and I use it in its old connotation which 
is still present among the masses. Hindustani is a much later, 
and a more cumbrous formation : as a pure Persian word, it has 
largely come to mean something synonymous with the Muham¬ 
madan form of the Hindi speech, namely, Urdu, with its super¬ 
abundance of Persian and Perso-Arabic words to the restriction 
and exclusion of the native Hindi and Sanskrit elements. Some 
students of Indian Linguistics, and political and social workers 
of the Indian National Congress and other organisations, have 
sought to employ this Persian word Hindustani in a wider 
sense, to mean the basic speech underlying both High-Hindi 
(NdgarhHindi) and Urdu; but in spite of their efforts, most 
Englishmen and other foreigners and a good many Indian Mu- 
salmans still continue to look upon the two terms Hindustani 
and Urdu to mean the same style of the Hindi language, written 
in the Persian script and preferring a Perso-Arabic vocabulary. 
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The Indian form of the word, Hindusthdni (with sthSn from 
Sanskrit sthdna as the second element, rather than the Persian 
(a)stdn ^ Old Persian stdna), as things stand, indicates just the 
popular North Indian Lingua Franca, the Basic, Colloquial 
Speech, without any of its literary affiliations or associations with 

either High-Hindi or Urdu. Hindusthdni or Hinddsthdnl (fK- 

current in Marathi, Gujarati and Ben¬ 
gali, and in the languages of the South, which do not know the 
form in -t- (except, of course, Tamil, which has no letters for the 
aspirates), and I have heard the pronunciation with -/ft- from 
Hindu people (and even uneducated Musalmans) in Bihar, in 
the U.P., in Central India Agency and in the Central Provinces, 
in Rajputana, and even from some Panjabi Hindus and Sikhs; 
although High-Hindi orthography in Deva-n^ari ordinarily 
empoys the Persian form with 4-. We have in India the name 
Rajasthan (whence Rajasthani, to mean the dialects of Raj¬ 
putana, in Indian Linguistics), adopted by Colonel James Tod 
in 1829 to indicate the tract of Rajputana; and the Indianised 
forms Beloch(i)sthdn, Aphagdn(i)sthdn, Turk (i)sthdn, Sisthdn, 
Arab(i)thdn etc, are also current. (There is no reason why we 
should not translate the new English name of Siam—Tftai/and— 
into Thdi-sthdn, Thailand itself being an English rendering of 
the Thai or Siamese national name, Muang Thai). Where it 
is customary to use the term Hindi in a restricted sense to mean 
the literary language as used by the Hindus of Northern India 
written in the Deva-nagarl script and using a pure Hindi and 
Sanskritic vocabulary, I employ the Anglo-Indian term High- 

Hindi and an Indian or Hindi name Ndgari-Hindi 
(the word Ndgari suggesting both its script and the fact of its 
being a ‘cultivated’—a ndgarifta—language: cf. in this connexion 
the name Ndgari Praedrini Sabhd for what is virtually a Hindi 
Sdhitya Parisad, an ‘Academy of Hindi Literature*). It is time 
we admitted in official and scientific literature the widely used 
Indianised forms Hindusthan and Hindusthani beside those ot 
foreign origin, Hindustan and Hindustani, 
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Hindi, the Representative Speech 
OF Modern India. 

Diversity of Language in India—this Diversity on the Surface 
only—the Great Literary Languages-Position of Hindi ( Hindusthani) 
—Some Qualities of Hindi-A Simple Way to from Verbs from Nouns 
by Composition —Nett and Precise Character of the Hindi Sounds^ 
Simplicity of Hindi ( Hindusthani ) Grammar — Still Greater Simplicity 
of 'Bazar Hindi'-—'Bazar Hindi' the true Lingua Franca and National 
Speech of India—Simplified Hindi or Hindusthani as a Factor in Indian 
Life in North India—the National Movement in India and Hindis 
Hindusthani-Mass Movement in Politics through the Indian National 
Congress and Hindusthani—the names Hindusthani and Hindustani 
Various froms of Hindi-Hindusthani—(1) Urdu : its Extent» and its 
Limitations—Romanised Urdu ( Hindustani ) in the Indian Army- 
Roman Urdu among North Indian Christians—Government Support of 
Urdu in the Radio and in the semi-official Talkies—( 2 ) High'Hindi or 
‘Nagari-Hindi' —its Position—its Place in Hindu Life—the Deva-nagari 
Script and Sanskrit Words—Spread of High-Hindi by People not 
belonging to the Hindi or Hindusthani Area — *Khari Boli' - 'Pari 
Boli' —'Theth Hindi'-( 3 ) Hindi ( or Hindusthani) as the Basic Dialect — 
the Ideal of a Common Platform for the Union of High-Hindi and Urdu 
—( 4 ) ‘Vernacular Hindustani’ - Forms of Patois or P‘olk Dialect current 
in Western U. P. and Eastern Pan jab, finding their literary Form in 
( 1 ) and ( 2 l-(5) 'Bazar Hindi' or 'Bazar Hindusthani’, a Protean Speech, 
a Falling-off from the Standards presented by (1 ) and ( 2) and their 
Basis (8 ). 

The multiplicity of languages and dialects is put forward 
as an argument against India being a nation. Linguisticians 
in their scientific zeal for all-inclusiveness have taken note of 
all the big and small languages and dialects of the country, from 
great literary languages current among tens of millions to 
obscure or unimportant dialects confin^^to only a few hundreds. 
The most detailed classification and enumeration of Indian 
languages as in the monumental ‘Linguistic Survey of India* of 
Sir Geoige Abraham Grierson gives 179 languages and 544 dia- 
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lects for India. But the Indian people themselves returned, 
during the Census of 1921, only 188 languages with 49 dialects 
(these figures are for both India proper and Burma, but Burma 
has now been separated from India). Taking the number of 
Indian languages, roughly, at 180, as a mean in round num¬ 
bers between the Survey and the Census figures, and omitting 
the tale of dialects as unnecessary as they are included within 
languages, Tve may say that it exhausts all the different speeches 
of India which from point of view of scientific linguistics merit 
an independent status. But of these 180 languages, some 130 
are speeches mainly belonging to the Sino-Tibetan, Mon-Khmer, 
Karen and Man groups or families, which arc confined to either 
very small and backward {>rimitive tribes in the North-Eeastern 
(India-Burma) frontier with no numerical, cultural or political 
importance, or are languages not belonging to India proper 
(e.g. Karen, Siamese, Burmese, Tibetan, Andamanese, Nico- 
barese,-~and the Aryan Persian). 

In a country like India, wdth vast plains making inter¬ 
communication easy among the different groups living in it, it 
is the great languages of civilisation and communication that 
matter. A little hill-tribe may have its own special dialect, but 
that is confined to its own narrow tribal life: for a broader, more 
cultured existence, an acquaintance with a great culture lan¬ 
guage wdiich is current in or about its homeland is a necessity 
which is fully realised, and admitted in practice. Thus the 
Kurkus, a Kol tribe living in Western Central Provinces and 
Northern Berar, must know Hindusthani or Marathi, although 
there is population of over one lac and twenty thousand of 
them speaking their tribal language; the speakers of the Tibeto- 
Burman dialects in Assam and Bengal cannot get on without 
Bengali or Assamese, and Parbatiya (or Gorkhali) and Hindi (or 
Hindusthani) arc similarly necessary for the Tibeto-Burman 
speakers of Nepal. The Todas of Ootacamund, numbering 
only 663 souls in the Stasus of 1921, are found to know other 
languages, Tamil and Kannada, besides their own. The Gonds 
number some thirteen lacs, but they are split up among speakers 
of ‘Hindi', Marathi, Oriya and Telugu, and consequently must 
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know one or the other of these advanced languages. The San- 
tals, the largest group in India speaking an aboriginal language, 
numbering over two millions aiul six hundred thousand, are 
mainly concentrated in Chota Nagpur, but they are also found 
in large numbers in Bengal, Orissa and Assam, and they have 
to adopt either fonus of Bihari, or irlindusthani, Bengali or 
Oriya as their culture languages. Apart from these small tribal 
or aboriginal languages, there are other speeches, of the great 
Dravidian and Aryan families, which have no place outside of 
home life, their speakers having declared allegiance to one or 
other great tongues which are allied to their own. 

Of the above languages, Hindi or Hindusthani has a predo¬ 
minance over the rest. In some respects Hindi is the most 
important language of India. Although the home language of 
a relatively small number—the native districts of Hindi or Hin- 
dusthani embrace only South-Eastern Panjab, Western United 
Provinces, North-Eastern Central Provinces, Northern Gwalior 
and a portion of Eastern Ra jputana (and even here we have a 
good portion covered by dialects, Hindusthani being mostly 
confined to the cities)—Hindusthani in its two styles—High Hindi 
and Urdu—is the recognised language of practically the whole 
of Aryan India, excluding Bengal, Assam and Orissa, Nepal, 
Sindh, Gujarat and the Maratha country. Speakers of Gujarati 
and Marathi all easily read and understand High-Hindi or 
Nagari-Hindi, in addition to finding no difficulty with spoken 
Hindusthani; the peojdc of Rajputana and Malwa have adopted 
High Hindi, although in former centuries a notable literature 
grew up in a literary form of Rajasthani known as Dihgal; bar¬ 
ring a few Sikhs and others, most Panjabis employ Hindusthani 
(Nagari-Hindi or Urdu); the people of Eastern United Provin¬ 
ces and Bihar have similarly adopted Hindi or Hindusthani 
(Nagari-Hindi mostly) to the exclusion of their native tongues 
which differ considerably from Hindusthani and which are now 
confined only to the home (a movement however has started 
among the Maithil speakers of North Bihar who number over 
ten millions to have their mother-tongue recognised in the Uni¬ 
versity of Patna—Calcutta University has already done it—in the 
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college and in the high school as the proper vernacular of the 
place.) The two millions of Assamese mostly understand Bengali, 
and so do most Oriyas (over eleven millions), although Assamese 
and Oriya have the status of independent languages. Most Gor- 
khali speakers similarly understand Hindusthani as a matter 
of course, and easily read and follow Nagari-Hindi. 

Taking note of the great languages of literature and of 
general communication, the languages of India that really 
matter are ten; Hindusthani (with its two literary forms High- 
Hindi and Urdu); Bengali; Marathi; Gujarati; Oriya; Sindhi; 
Telugu; Kannada; Tamil; and Malayalam. Perhaps Sindhi 
might be omitted, as it is confined to only some gj millions who 
mostly know Hindusthani, like the speakers of Panjabi, Eastern 
and Western. 

The situation for Hindusthani in other parts of Aryan India 
has been mentioned before; and in Bengal, Assam and Orissa, a 
simple form of colloquial Hindi (Hindusthani) is univepally 
understood. Hindi or Hindusthani is thus a great language 
which is the recognised literary vehicle (in either of its two 
forms High-Hindi and Urdu) of over 150 millions of people 
(according to the 'Linguistic Survey of India' estimates based on 
census figures of 1891, we have to note the following figures:— 
Lahndi or Western Panjabi, 10 millions; Panjabi, or Eastern 
Panjabi, over i2| millions; Rajasthani, over 16 millions; Western 
Hindi including Hindusthani proper, 38 millions; Pahari, over 
2 millions; Eastern Hindi, 24^ millions; and Bihari, over 37 
millions; this would give over 140 millions who openly or tacitly 
declared their allegiance to Hindusthani in 1891). And if we 
add to this number the speakers of other Aryan languages who 
understand and frequently use Hindusthani (though it is often 
Hindusthani of a sort), it will be no exaggeration to say that 
Hindusthani (in one or the other of its two forms) is the literary 
language of over 150 millions, and is in addition in its colloquial 
Hindi form the language most commonly understood by some 
245 millions of people, in India and outside India (Bengali, 
over 53 millions; Oriya, 11 millions; Assamese nearly 2 millions; 
Gujarati, 9^ millions; Marathi, over 21 millions; we have be* 
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sides Sindhi, Kashmiri and other Aryan speeches o£ India, spea¬ 
kers of which would normally understand Hindusthani). Hin- 
dusthani is the most commonly understood Aryan speech in the 
Dravidian South, particularly in the towns and the great pil¬ 
grim centres; and there are colonies of Hindusthani speaking 
(or Nagari-Hiiidi and Urdu using) Indians in Fiji, British 
Guiana, Trinidad, the West Indies, South and East Africa, 
Mauritius and Malaya and Indonesia. 

From the jx>int of view of numbers speaking, using and 
understanding it, Hindusthani is one of the great languages of 
the world, with the third, if not the second place (Chinese in its 
Northern dialect, and English,—these two only can be mentioned 
before Hindusthani; after these come, in numerical order, Rus¬ 
sian, German, Spanish, Japanese and Bengali). 

Hindi or Hindusthani is thus a very great heritage for 
Indians of to-day. It is a very important expression, as well as 
a natural symbol, of Indian unity and Indian nationality. 
Hindi (Hindusthani) is the Representative Language of 
India. Like its cousins and sisters Bengali, Marathi, Panjabi 
and the rest, it inherits the Sprachgui—the ‘speech-commodity' 
of roots and words—of the Old Indo-Aryan speech (typified by 
Sanskrit) as one of its direct descendants. Like the other Indo- 
Aryan languages, it has approximated itself to the syntax and 
thought-processes of the non-Aryan speeches of the country— 
Dravidian and Kol (Munda), so that a Dravidian or Kol speaker 
may find Hindi or Hindusthani roots and words different from 
those of his own language, but the mental atmosphere as indi¬ 
cated by the order of words and idioms he docs not find to be 
different; it is a familiar habit of thinking which he gets in 
Hindi, not a quite different and foreign one as in English. 
Hindi (Hindusthani) again, is a great liaison language. Sanskrit 
(through origin and through acting as a feeder language to the 
High-Hindi form of Hindusthani), the Dravidian languages 
(through some fundamental points of agreement in the spirit 
of Morphology, in Syntax, and in Idiom), and Persian, or Ara- 
bico-Persian (through having influenced Hindusthani in voca¬ 
bulary, and the Urdu form of Hindustliani particularly by 

18 
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supplying its special script, its learned and culture words, its 
literary forms and ideals, and also some turns of expression)— 
all these find a common meeting ground in Hindusthani. In re¬ 
cent years, English also has come to influence Hindusthani. Like 
all great languages which have attained to an international posi¬ 
tion, e.g. English, having long transcended ihcir provincial or 
restricted spheres, Hindusthani is now arriving at what may be 
called the encyclopaedic stage, when it can absorb foreign 
words as necessity arises, and can absorb them in the raw, as it 
were; unlike poor, ultra-provincial languages, it is not affected 
by the vice of “don’t-touch-ism** with regard to foreign words 
that are expressive and necessary. In its spirit Hindusthani 
may be described as one of the most liberal and reasonable lan¬ 
guages—so far as enriching itself with foreign words is concerned. 

Hindusthani can be terse, it can be elaborate. It is a vigorous 
manly speech: a mardanl zahdn, or piirukh-kl bdli, a tongue 
fit for men, as it has been described by some of its speakers and 
admirers. One peculiarity which Hindusthani shares witli other 
Indian languages (and also to some extent with its cousin Per¬ 
sian) has given it expressiveness with ease; viz., the use of a noun 
with an equivalent of the verb meaning ‘to do' or ‘to make' to 
form the verb from the noun: e.g., biswds karnd ‘to believe', 
lit., ‘ to do faith, to make faith'; biedr karnd ‘to judge', hukm 
or dgyd karnd, ‘to command'. This is a simple and easily 
understandable method which has much to recommend it; it 
does away with the need for a verb-forming affix which is but 
an unnecessary and inconvenient relic of the past (e.g., English 
clean ^ cleanse = Hindusthani itiddh or sdf ^ suddh karnd 
<jr sdf karnd, lit. ‘to make clean'; English fool ^ befool == wfr- 
bodh or be-wukf banana ‘to turn into a fool’; black ^ blacken 
zrzkdld"^ kdld karnd; stable'^ stabilise zzzpakkd or mazbut 
karnd; etc.); and it does away also with the ambiguity which 
may result from using the noun itself as a verb (e.g. English 
search ^ to search = khoj khoj karnd ; quarrel ^ to quar¬ 
rel jhagrd ^ jhagrd karnd; fight ^ to fight lardl ^ 
laxal karnd, beside Zorna—etc.). This principle may be a little 
expansive or explanatory, but for this reason it has great clarity, 
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and it certainly conduces to much economy of effort in both 
learning, remembering and using words in different senses; 
and from these aspects, this Hindusthani or Indian principle 
has been adopted in the formation of Basic English, that recent 
attempt to simplify English and to make it easy for acquirement 
by foreigners. I 

Another great point about Hindi (Hindusthani) is the net 
and precise character of its sounds. The vowels are clear, and 
there arc no elaborate laws for the change of vowel sounds 
wdiich make, for instance, Kashmiri and Colloquial Bengali so 
difficult for foreigners : and the vowels are simple : e.g. Hindu¬ 
sthani has a short d which is pronounced like the u in English 
buty a long d like the a in English father, long and short i and 
u, long e and 6 (which may become short under certain con¬ 
ditions), and two ‘diphtliongs’ ai and au approaching the 
Southern English vowel sounds in lad and law respectively. 
There are no rounded front vowels, like French u or German 
a, and French eii and ceu and German d, no spread back vowels 
like the Japanese ti or the Marathi short d, and no central 
vowels, which are all so difficult for foreigners to acquire. Its 
consonants also are clear: an aspirated gh, jh, dh, dh, or bh 
is a precise sound, an h is an 1 i, and that is that: they are always 
clear, and not weak, as in Standard Bengali; we do not have 
those bewildering modifications of the aspirates with accom¬ 
panying tonal changes which characterise Panjabi, or of h which 
we notice in Gujarati and East Bengali giving rise to certain 
peculiar consonantal changes in those speeches. Its consonant 
sounds are characteristically Indian. The dentals and the re¬ 
troflex or cerebral sounds are kept intact, as in most forms of 
Indian speech—and they do not tend to merge into a single 
alveolar set as in Assamese or in dialectal Gujarati. Certain 
necessary sounds which were absent in Hindi and other Indian 
speech were obtained by it through its long contact with Per¬ 
sian, viz. z, S, z, f, and x and y ; and Arabic is also familiarising 
Hindi with two other consonant sounds, that of q and that re¬ 
presented by the Arabic letter 'ayn. 
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Then, again, the grammatical forms of Hindi are compara¬ 
tively few. As it is, the essential points of Hindusthani gram¬ 
mar have been printed on one page of the ‘Linguistic Survey 
of India', whereas those for Awadhi, Bengali and Marathi, and 
Tamil and Telugii, each take two pages, more or less closely 
printed: Eastern Panjabi requires three pages, and Maithili 
four pages. This is for Standard laicrary Hindusthani, in both 
High-Hindi and Urdu forms—the coiTcct, grammatical ‘high’ 
dialect, which is used only by its native speakers living m 
Western United Provinces and South-Eastern Panjab and by 
those who have learnt correct High-Hindi or Urdu at school. 
The common Hindusthani of the man in the street, particularly 
in the tracts surrounding what mav be called the ‘home dis¬ 
tricts* of Hindusthani,—the verv living langiiage of the masses 
who have had little or no schooling in the language, has a 
grammar which is shorter still : and the grammar of this Com¬ 
mon or Colloquial Hindusthani, which without the implication 
of any disparagement may be described as ‘Bazar Hindi or 
Bazar Hindusthani*,—of this ‘Basic* or ‘I.ingua Franca Hindu¬ 
sthani’, so to sav, which forms a living bond of union among 
245 millions and more in India and abroad, can be written on 
a post-card. 

This brings us naturally to the question of the various forms 
of Hindi or Hindusthani : the correct, grammatical forms used 
in literature, viz., High-Hindi, and Urdu ; and the different 
forms of Colloquial Hindusthani—much more simplified in 
grammar—with are current from the Afghan Frontier to Burma 
and from the Himalayan slopes to the Deccan—from Karachi 
and Peshawar to Dibrugarh and Chittagong and from Srinagar 
and Badrinath to Haidarabad and Bangalore. In spite of 
many local diversities and deviations from the correct grammar 
of High-Hindi and Urdu, there is a common clement, a funda¬ 
mental basis, which makes this speech not a set of different 
dialects but essentially one language throughout this wide tract 
of country, the proper ‘dc facto* National Language of India, 
intelligible everywhere, in which the question of Hindu or 
Muhammadan does not enter. 
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It IS time that we recognised this Simplified Form of 
Hindusthani, the language of the street and the market, the 
language flowing like a living stream, away from the High- 
Hindi and Urdu class rooms and scholarly literatures and gram¬ 
mars, and from forma! gatherings as well as the homes of the 
Mite few in Northern India and elsewhere who arc born to the 
manner of correct Hindusthani and who imbibe the atmosphere 
of its fine culture (Urdu or High-Hindi) from their childhood: 
it is time that we formally and openly gave it its due—by recog¬ 
nising what is already a fact, namely, that the Simplified Hindus¬ 
thani of the streets and the market jdace and of the places 
where the masses of the people gather is the true National 
Language of India ; and this recognition can only be done by 
regulating it in its simplified form, and allowing its use as an 
optional or alternative form, side by side with High Hindi and 
High Urdu as they are in use among the educated with their 
more elaborate grammar. 

I have tried above to indicate the position of Hindusthani 
in present-day India. We all know that in Northern India 
at least some knowdedge of Hindi or Hindusthani, be it High- 
Hindi or Urdu or just ‘Bazar Hindusthani,' is essential for a 
person who wants to enter into elementary communication with 
the people. A Gujarati person coming to Calcutta or Dacca 
finds his broken Hindusthani, coloured it may be his own Guja¬ 
rati mother-tongue, to be the only medium to get in touch with 
people, in the railway or steamer, street or leaving of 

course the educated classes who know and would prefer to 
speak English. More than twenty-five years ago, Mahatma 
Gandhi’s Hindusthani or Hindi had a noteworthy colouring 
of his mother-tongue Gujarati when he was listened to in Cal¬ 
cutta by the present writer, and yet there was no difficulty with 
the slight knowledge of Hindi he then possessed in following 
him. A Bengali from Dacca similarly will travel easily all over 
Northern India right upto Peshawar with a smattering of this 
same Hindusthani which he may Bengalise to some extent. 
Thanks to the presence of this great Verkehrssprache or ‘Com- 
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munication Speech’, in Northern India (as contrasted with the 
Dravidian-speaking South) we do not feel the diversity of local 
language to be a problem in travelling and in forming ordi¬ 
nary contacts. We may find in the streets group of people 
gathered in a crowd talking among each other in their local 
speech, which we may not understand at all, but ten to one 
there would be some in it able to answer a question put in 
simple Hindusthani, and answer in an intelligible form of ap¬ 
proximation to Hindusthani, whether in Comilla or Darjeeling, 
Noakhali or Barisal, Chaibassa or Poona, Puri or Peshawar, 
places which are avowedly outside the pale of Hindi or Hindus¬ 
thani. The Englishman in India acquires a little ‘Bazar 
Hindusthani* and this is enough to help him along in the 
towns and villages of North India, and in the bigger cities of 
the South also. I have been accosted in ‘Hindustani* in the 
streets of London by a Malay sailor who would visit the Indian 
ports of Chittagong, Calcutta and Madras, and an English Tom¬ 
my who served in India for three years staying at Mhow and 
Peshawar, Lahore and Calcutta; by a Scotch labour overseer 
in the town of Oban in the Highlands of Scotland who served 
on the railway in Haidarabad-Deccan; and by a Greek in¬ 
fantry-officer at Athens who had come out to India as a clerk 
in the Greek firm of Messrs. Ralli Brothers, to whose office he 
was attached at Rangoon and Calcutta. In the Indian con¬ 
vict settlement at Port Blair in the Andamans, the language 
that is becoming established among the settled population, in¬ 
cluding freed long-term convicts and others, from different parts 
of India, is Hindusthani. Wandering sddhus or mendicant 
monks from various parts of Northern India form themselves 
into bands, and they communicate with the people in the same 
Hindi or Hindusthani speech; so much so that in Bengal 
(and I understand in other parts of Aryan-speaking India also), 
sadhu-Aom and Hindusthani or Hindi are thought to go to¬ 
gether : the sddhu is urged by Wanderlust to leave home and 
rove about and visit strange lands and far-away shrines, and 
he is supposed to enter into the pan-Indian religious life of 
Pinduism: and both at vague way are ^uppos^d to find in 
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Hindi or Hindusthani their fitting linguistic expression. With 
Bengali or Gujarati, Panjabi or Marathi alone, a man remains 
provincial and parochial; with Hindi or Hindusthani, he be¬ 
comes pan-Indian: this also is the general feeling. Hindu¬ 
sthani thus appears to pervade the atmosphere of the Northern 
or Aryan world in India. 

Hindi or Hindusthani has been there all along, but it 
required a good many decades before our political thinkers 
and workers discovered it, and realised its importance in the 
life of India. The English-educated Indian intelligenlsia com¬ 
menced to think of the regeneration of their country during 
the last quarter of the 19th century, and when the Indian Na¬ 
tional Congress was started in the eighties of the last century, 
ardent patriots from Bengal and Gujarat, Maharashtra and the 
Panjab, and Northern India and Madras Presidency, bent upon 
the regeneration and liberation of their country, deliberated on 
the ways and means for this supreme consummation in English. 
Some thirty-five years ago in 1905, when we were boys at school, 
a Panjabi nationalist preacher came to Calcutta from Dera 
Ismail Khan or some other frontier town, and his for the age 
rather outspoken and even violent anti-British speeches (all in 
English) created a certain amount of ardent patriotic fervour 
among the students; and we used to follow Mr. Tahilram 
Gangaram in the streets of Calcutta, singing in chorus a 
“National Song” in English, the opening lines of which were 
“God save our Ancient Hind, / Ancient Hind once glorious 
Hind, / From Kashmir to Cape Comorin /” etc. This was on the 
eve of the partition of Bengal, and the resultant flood-tide of 
the Swadeshi Movement which inspired and ushered in a new 
political era in India. The Swadeshi Movement came, and 
there was something of the Sinn Fein spirit in it: ‘We our¬ 
selves.* Still at school, we would endeavour to speak pure 
Bengali unmixed with English: we wished to get rid of the 
‘weakness’ common enough among “English-educated** Indians 
that we cannot avoid mixing our mother-tongue with words 
from the language of education and culture. The Nationalist 
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Movement starting from Bengal was Pan-Indian in its aspira¬ 
tions. All the naionalist writers of Bengal before the coming 
of the Swadeshi Movement who prepared the way for this 
movement for the emancipation of India, like Bankim Chandra 
Chattcrji, Bhudeva Mukherji and Swami Vivekananda, thought 
in terms of a United and Undivided India ; but excepting 
Bhudeva Mukherji, they did not pay much attention to the 
force that was behind Hindi.* With the commencement of the 
Swadeshi Movement, the neglected vernacular was taken up 
with enthusiasm—particularly in Bengal, where the language 
became the deathless symbol of the unity of a divided province. 
But Hindusthani had not yet come to its owm. One of 
Bengal’s political leaders, the journalist Kali-Prasanna Kavya- 
visarad, however, realised the importance of Hindi, and he 
composed a popular nationalist song which Bengali young men 
used to sing in Calcutta and ever)^dicrc else in Bengal during 
the ‘‘Swadeshi” years of 1905-1912, which began like this, 
bhaiydj des-kd i hyd hdl : 

khdk mitti jcnihar hall sab, jaiihar hai ja)ijdl : 
and ended 

ho matimdn des~ke santdn, hard swadcs-hit. 


♦Before 1892, over 50 years ago, Bhudeva Mukherji wrote : ‘‘Among 
the languages current among Indians, it is Hindi-Hindusthani which 
is the premier one, and thankvS to the Musalinans it has spread over the 
entire continent [ of India ]. So it may be surmised that in some 
distant future time, the speeches of the whole of India will remain 
united by leaning on that only.” 

3IT^ % 3§T% ^ ^ ’IPEI- 

«TNT glwriaa I) 

— Acara-Prabandha, 5th edition, Chinsura, Bengali Era 1828, p. 190. 
Elsewhere he has insisted on the importance of Sanskrit as a great 
unifier of modern Indian languages: ibid., p. 6. 
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One of the reasons why Hindusthani had not yet come 
to the forefront was that the Hindusthani-using peoples (in 
Bihar, in the United Provinces, in the Central Provinces and 
elsewhere) had not as yet become so very conscious politically, 
as, for instance, the people of Bengal proper, of Maharashtra 
and of the Panjab. It was the imagination and the practical 
sense of Mahatma Gandhi that saw in Hindi or Hindusthani 
the only instrument of raising the political consciousness of 
the masses in Northern India; with him Hindusthani was also 
a bond of union and also a symbol of the unity of the Indian 
peoples. The masses in Northern India wherever Hindusthani 
was understood responded with enthusiasm when the intellec¬ 
tuals abandoned their exclusiveness which the use of English 
signified so long in public and political life, and in this way by 
approaching the masses a far-reaching revolution, political, so¬ 
cial, cultural and linguistic, was inaugurated. 

Hindusthani is not the home language of all who speak 
or employ it. In its spoken forms, outside of the educated 
groups, it is a patois everywhere. The Persian name Hindu- 
sidni, on which the Indianised form Hindusthani stands, is com¬ 
paratively recent; it means ‘(Language) belonging to Hindu¬ 
stan*—A jan in its narrow sense being the name establish¬ 
ed during Muhammadan rule for the North Indian plains be¬ 
tween Panjab and Bengal. Purab or ‘the East', meaning Eastern 
U.P. and Bihar—the Eastern Hindi and Bihari using tracts—is 
a part of this Hindust(h)dn. In Bengal, a person not speaking 
Bengali, and belonging to Bihar or U.P., is a ‘Hindusthani*, or 
a ‘pakima’ i.e. a Westerner. But a Panjabi is distinguished 
from Hindustanis (or Hindusthanis), and also Msurwaj-is, i.e. 
people from Rajputana. Hindustan has been used in contrast 
with the Deccan (Dakhan, Dakan) all through Muhammadan 
times. The city of Sirhind (Persian Sar-i-Hind, ‘head of Hind* 
or ‘India*), between Ludhiana and Ambala, is looked upon as 
the commencement of Hindustan as one comes from the West. 
According to the evidence of European travellers, the term 
Hindustani (Indostani) came to be employed for this speech 
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(in its colloquial form) from at least the beginning of the 17th 
century, when, in Northern India at least, if it were written at 
all, it used to be written in the Banian or Banid (that is, the 
Deva-n^ari) character. Europeans who had to deal with In¬ 
dians whether at Surat or in the North-Indian towns had to 
know this vulgar Hindustani language. For the benefit of his 
Dutch employers engaged in the Indian trade, J. J. Ketelaer 
wrote the first European Grammar of Hindustani in Dutch in 
1715, which was published in a Latin translation from Leyden 
in Holland in 1743. (Cf. my article on Ketelaer’s work-Hin- 
dustdnl kd sab-se Prdcln Vydkaran, in the ‘Dvivedi Abhinandan 
Granth’, published by the Ndgarl Pracdrini Sabhd of Benares, 
Saihvat 1990, pp. 194-203; alsoS. K. Chatterji, The Oldest 
Grammar of Hindustani, ‘Bulletin of the Linguistic Society 
of India’, Lahore, 1935, Vol. V, pp. 363-384; and J. Ph. Vogel, 
Joan Josua Ketelaer of Elbing, Author of the First Hindustani 
Grammar, BSOS. 1936, Vol. VllI, pp. 817-822.) The name Hindu- 
Stan (with the adjective from it Hindustani), as has been said 
before, is a compound of Persian origin; the Modern Persian 
word astdn or istdn, from Old Persian stanazizSanskrit sthdna, 
has been Indianised into Hindusthdn : and among Hindus gene¬ 
rally, this Indianised form gradually became current, so that 
ordinarily in Bengali, Marathi and Gujarati the form with the 
aspirate is the accepted one. Literary or High Hindi affecting 
the pure Persian form without the aspirate through its con¬ 
nexion with the Urdu form of the language, which of course 
will not tolerate the Indianised form. There is a subtle shade 
of difference between the words Hindustani and Hindusthdni : 
the latter suggests to a Bengali, a Maratha and a Gujarati some¬ 
thing which he would easily understand, something not so 
highly Persianised as Urdu. The Indianised form with -th¬ 
is freely heard among Hindus in Northern India, although 
High-Hindi (or Nagari-Hindi) does not usually spell the 
word with -th-; and Hindustani, the Persian form, is frequently 
enough looked upon as identical with Urdu, both among 
Indian Muhammadans and Englishmen and other foreigners. 

We note the following forms of Hindusthani: 
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(i) The Urdu lanjjuage: written in the Perso-Arabic cha¬ 
racter, which is the Arabic script (as expanded by the addition 
of four new letters) for the Persian language—with a further 
lot of three more letters for the specifically Indian sounds in 
Hindi {t, d, r). It is the literary language of the Muhamma¬ 
dans of Northern India, from the Afghan frontier to Bengal. 
The Moslem upper classes in Eastern Panjab and Western U.P. 
and to some extent also in Haidarabad-Deccan speak it at home 
in its purest form. The city populations usually speak it, 
mixed more or less with the local patois according to education 
and social status of the speaker. In Eastern U.P. and Bihar, 
educated Moslems would speak it, or try to speak it, with 
grammatical correctness, but usually they employ a lax form 
of Urdu often grammatically wrong and mixed with Eastern 
Hindi and Bihari forms. In Panjab also according to educa¬ 
tion and social status there is greater or lesser mixture with 
Panjabi; but highly cultured Panjabi Musalmans do not dis¬ 
dain to use Panjabi amongst thcmeselves, and even there is 
some literary activity among Panjab Moslems in Panjabi writ¬ 
ten in the Persian character. With a growing spirit of self- 
consciousness, Urdu is spreading in its correct form among a 
good many North-Indian Moslems as their home-language too. 
Bengali Moslems as a rule do not adopt Urdu as the language 
of the home—they stick to their mother-tongue Bengali. In 
fact, Urdu until recently had made no impression on the life 
of Bengali Moslems of the higher classes. They used Persian 
in family correspondence, and never Urdu, if they did not em¬ 
ploy Bengali. 

This Urdu form of Hindusthani was not in existence as 
a literary language prior to the end of the 17th century. Its 
vocabulary has been highly Persianised, and in what is called 
“high-flown Urdu”, a sentence may be made up of Persian 
and Arabic words entirely, with a native Indian—i.e. Hindi— 
particle or word thrown in here and there: so that it becomes 
unintelligible to Hindus who have not studied this form of 
the language specially, and to many Musalmans also who are 
jiot Persian and Arabic scholars. But its Perso-Arabic vo<^bu- 
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lary and its perso-Arabic script (the latter enables it to have 
Arabic words without any damage to their written form when 
they are introduced bodily into Urdu) are the great recom¬ 
mendations for Urdu among the Muhammadan peoples of In¬ 
dia—and its literature which is almost entirely of Muhammadan 
inspiration is also a great recommendation. From this aspect, 
Urdu has become a great culture language for the Moslems of 
Bihar, Eastern U.P., the Panjab, Bengal, Assam, Orissa, the 
Maratha country, Gujarat and Sindh, and even among the. 
Dravidian speaking Muhammadans of the South (witness, e.g. 
the description of Urdu as NabVji-kd Bhdsd or the ‘Prophet’s 
Speech,’ ascribed to East Bengal Muhammadans). The two 
Universities of Bengal have given Urdu the status of Persian 
and Arabic as a classical language. 

Some U.P. and East Panjab Hindus also speak a less 
Persianised Urdu at home,—and Urdu is also studied by a 
large number of Hindus, particularly in the Panjab and West¬ 
ern U.P., and in the Nizam’s dominions. But these Hindus 
(whose connexion with Urdu was the natural result of their long 
touch with the Mogul court requiring some knowledge of or 
familiarity with Persian) are gradually taking to the cultivation 
of Hindi, except in the Nizam’s dominions, where Urdu is 
maintained by the Muhammadan ruling house. 

Urdu written in Roman characters has been adopted as 
the language next to English in the British Indian Army, and 
the Army Department has published books and tracts in Roman 
Urdu for the use of Hindustani-knowing Indian soldiers. The 
Royal Indian Artillery has as its motto 'Izzat-o-Iqbal ‘Honour 
and Fortune’, which are just two Arabic words adopted by Urdu. 
Roman Urdu has also been used to some extent for Christian 
propaganda in North Indian towns. Tracts and books in it 
are not infrequently published from Lucknow and elsewhere. 
Urdu has been adopted as a sort of second official language by 
the British Government in India. When Queen Victoria wanted 
to learn an Indian language, she was taught Urdu in the Persian 
character. Eurasian and Anglo-Indian boys in ‘European’ schools 
in India were encouraged to Jearn Persianised Urdu when an 
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dian language had to be taught to them: now Nagari-Hindi is 
to some extent taking its place. The ‘Hindustani’ news broadcast 
by the oflScial All-India Radio stations at Delhi and elsewhere 
is generally given out in highly Persianised literary Urdu, which 
of late has been using foreign Perso-Arabic words in preference 
to native Hindi or Hindusthani (e.g. wazlr-e-ald for pradhdn- 
mantrl z=‘prime minister’, jang for lardlz=z'vfZi\ gandum for 
ge/2M=:‘wheat,’ slrln for mlthd = sweet*), and scrupulously keeps 
to its Urdu character by avoiding all Sanskrit and a good many 
current Hindi words. The same may be said of the ‘Hindustani’ 
of certain War Effort Talkies made under Government inspira¬ 
tion. There is thus a certain amount of support of Persianised 
Urdu from the British Government in India, as it is looked 
upon as an inheritance from Muhammadan India. It is for 
this reason that the George IV, early Victoria, Edward VII, 
George V and George VI rupees and other silver coins have 
their denominations indicated only in Persian language and 
character (yak rupiah, hast dnah, cahdr dnah and do dnah), as 
Persian was the official language of the Mogul empire to which 
the British theoretically succeeded. The Hindus also suspect 
that the present political bias of the British in India for the 
Muhammadans is also largely responsible for this. 

(2) High-Hindi, or Nagari-Hindi. This has an identical 
grammar with Urdu, but it employs the Deva-nagari or 
Nagari character, and it uses the native Hindi or Hindusthani 
(i.e. Prakrit) element to the fullest, and also a good many Perso- 
Arabic words which have become naturalised in the language; 
for words of higher culture it goes to Sanskrit. It has become 
the great educational and cultural speech of North Indian 
Hindus (barring some in the Panjab and Western U. P. who 
have not been able to shake off the Urdu tradition as yet, in 
spite of a good deal of conscious effort to do so). It has become 
the language of public life and school education, of literature 
and journalism among Hindus generally in the whole of Bihar 
and U. P., in Central India, in “Hindi-speaking” Central Provin¬ 
ces, and in Rajputana. A North Indian Hindu who uses some 
Aryan language and is ?ible to read Deva-n§^ari would generally 
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understand it. Theoretically, it is the home-language of educated 
Hindus in Eastern Panjab and Western U. P., but in practice 
these Hindus speak a compromise between Hindi and Urdu,— 
with a large number of Sanskrit words, particularly those relat¬ 
ing to Hindu religion and Hindu notions and things which no 
Muhammadan would have occasion or inclination to use. At 
the present day, many Hindus in U. P. (including Central and 
Eastern U. P.) are attempting to make it the language of the 
home also, from the language of social intercourse. Educated 
Hindus in Eastern U. P. and Bihar speak it mixed with Eastern 
Hindi and the Bihari dialects, outside the family circle : within 
the family they still adhere to the local dialects, Awadhi, Bagheli, 
Bhojpuriya, Magahi and Maithili, more or less aflfectcd by Hindi. 

The great recommendation of High-Hindi (or Niigarl- 
Hindi) for its Hindu supporters lies in its Deva-nagarl alphabet 
(which under British rule has become the accepted all-India 
script for Sanskrit) and its Sanskrit vocabulary: in other words, 
because it reflects in two vital matters—script and vocabulary— 
the Language of the Gods—the Deva-bhasd—2LS we use it in India 
now. Given the native Indian Deva-nagari script, Hindu leaders 
know that it would be easy to bring in the Sanskrit vocabulary 
and the Hindu or Indian atmosphere. Hence the important 
society or academy for Hindi letters founded at Benares and 
having branches everywhere in North India was called, not 
Hindi Sdhitya Parisad or ‘Academy of Hindi Literature’, but 
Ndgari Praedrini Sabhd or ‘Society for the Propagation of the 
Nagari Script*. It should be recalled in this connexion that a 
hundred years ago High-Hindi was known as NdgarhBhdsd, to 
mark it off from Urdu with its Persian script. I have seen 
High-Hindi tracts using almost entirely Sanskrit and Sanskritic 
vocabulary with very few Persian words lithoprinted in the 
Perso-Arabic character; there are Arya Samaj publications 
giving the Vedic prayers e.g. the Gayatri and other Vedic mantras 
in the Perso-Arabic character for persons,—Hindu men and 
women—in the Panjab and Western U. P. who can read no 
other script and language except Urdu. For such people, the 
spread of Deva-ndgari and the spread of High-Hindi or Sai>- 
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skritic Hindi mean practically the same thing, as the alphabet 
induces the vocabulary in language. 

I’he greatest propagators of Hindi or Hindusthani have 
been, not those who may be called its own people, who alone 
possess it as their birth-right, viz. the people of the tracts employ¬ 
ing dialects of the Western Hindi group of whicli Hindusthani 
is an important member (i.c, people of Western U. P., Western 
Central India Agency, the contiguous parts of Rajputana and 
C.P., and Eastern Panjab—collectively known as PachSha or 
*the West,’ as opposed to the Purab or the Eastern 
part of Hindustan), but rather Eastern U. P. and Bihar 
people, and Rajasthanis (Marwaris). They found in High- 
Hindi a culture language suitable to their Hindu predilections, 
and although usually speaking it themselves in corrupt forms, 
consciously and unconsciously they have spread it and worked 
for its cause far and wide. The more a strong Hindu middle 
class is developing in the U. P. and Bihar, the better it will be 
for the maintenance and expansion of High-Hindi or N%ari- 
Hindi; and the masses are to a man in favour of it. High-Hindi 
or Standard (KharhBdli) Hindi began as a language of prose 
about the same time as Urdu (beginning of the 19th century, at 
Calcutta, under English auspices), and the earlier use of pure 
Khari’Bdli or Standard Hindi for poetry of Hindu inspiration 
is rare—the language is mixed with dialects. The same is 
largely true of Urdu also. The striving for a Standard Hindi 
or High-Hindi for literature, apart from the dialects like 
Braj-bh^a and Awadhi, is more ancient than in the case of 
Urdu, going back as it does to the 15th century, in the poems 
of Kabir, for instance. The name Hindi (earlier Hindwi) as a 
language is older than Hindustani and Urdu, and Kabir’s lan¬ 
guage in the bulk of his compositions is Hindi rather than Urdu. 

Sanskritised High-Hindi and Perso-Arabic Urdu have an 
almost identical grammar for their native (i.e. non-Sanskrit and 
non-foreign) element. This grammar, roughly^ is of the spoken 
language of the upper classes in Delhi. This common grammar 
and common elements of roots, affixes and words supply the 
bases on which the separate structures of Urdu and High-Hindi 
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have been built up. This common or basic element has been 
called Khari (or Khadt) Boll or ‘Standing Speech*: all other 
forms of North Indian speech which do not show this grammar 
of Hindi-Urdu-Khadi are known as Pari (or Padl) Boll or ‘Fallen 
Speech*. Of course, owing to the force of circumstances, pure 
K/iarl Boll is not used in daily life —it cannot be so used, as a 
matter of fact; for being composed entirely of elements inheri¬ 
ted from Prakrit, it cannot express complex ideas of higher cul¬ 
ture, for which New Indo-Aryan formed the habit of going to 
Sanskrit (and later on Urdu sought to exploit the vocabularies 
of Persian and Arabic). Pure Khari Boll, unmixed with Sans¬ 
krit and Perso-Arabic, is called Theth (i.e. ‘pure*) Hindi. Books 
—prose tales—have been writen in this Theth Hindi, but these 
remain as literary curiosities only. 

(3) Hindusthani (Hindustani) proper. This may be said 
to be the Khari Boll maintaining in its vocabulary a balance be¬ 
tween (1) Urdu and (2) High-Hindi. It has a fairly large Perso- 
Arabic element, and it uses Sanskrit words: one can say, it is 
just Hindi not highly Sanskritised—Hindi as used in daily life. 
It leans towards the Theth side, but being the language of practi¬ 
cal use, it cannot eschew foreign words, nor can it do without 
Sanskrit words. Now it really remains in the ideal plane—the 
base for a compromise between Urdu and High-Hindi. But 
these two languages have already chosen their paths, in the 
matter of choice of culture-words, and unless either commits 
suicide, the other style cannot reign supreme. Hindus and 
Muhammadans of Western U.P. speaking to each other would 
try to maintain a balance, but the Muhammadans normally 
would not care to use Sanskrit words, so that in practice it re¬ 
mains a victory for Urdu when a Moslem speaks or is spoken 
to. Some members of the Indian National Congress are trying 
to make this Ideal of a Khari Boll Hindustani (or Hindusthani) 
into a reality and are using Arabic, Persian and Sanskrit words 
side by side indiscriminately—generally with a leaning towards 
Arabic and Persian, lest Moslem sentiments are hurt: and ex¬ 
treme Musalman sentiments will not tolerate Sanskrit to the 
exclusion of Persian and Arabic, and as a sop to this mentality 
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large concessions are sought to be made by Congress Hindus in 
favour of the Arabic and Persian elements in the ‘National Lan¬ 
guage*. The name Vidyd-mandir as used recently for a scheme 
of popular education evolved by nationalistic India is a case 
in point. It is Sanskrit, and the words vidyd and mandir would 
not be too foreign even to a Delhi Musalman, yet this Sanskrit 
compound is unacceptable to a number of Moslems, and the 
Arabic equivalent Baitu-Uilm alone would satisfy this extreme 
Moslem sentiment. The solution suggested—Par/iat-gh^ir, a 
pure Hindi or Hindusthani compound—would not carry us 
very far, for the idea connoted by it is far too elementary. The 
Congress spirit of compromise is being followed by some of the 
talkie producers, particularly in Bombay: the juxtaposition of 
Arabic, Persian and Sanskrit which we see in Hindu social and 
even religious films is in my opinion highly unesthetic, fre¬ 
quently ludicrous, and at times really tragic in the utter failure 
of a good intention of patching up an artificial compromise. 

(4) “Vernacular Hindustani**—these are regional dialects of 
the Western U.P. and Eastern Panjab (current in the Rohil- 
khand and Meerut Divisions of the U.P. and in the Amabala 
district of E. Panjab), with the related Bangaru dialect (current 
in Karnal and part of Rohtak districts, and in part of Jind 
state, with most of the Delhi tract to the west of the Jamna); 
they supplied the bases on which the grammar of Khafi* 
Bo/i—of Hindusthani, of High-Hindi, and of Urdu, so to say- 
developed, in the Delhi court and city. These are forms of 
patois current among the masses in the tracts mentioned above, 
who easily and most naturally pass on to High-Hindi or Urdu 
as they ascend the scale of culture and education. Non-Hindi 
speakers do not have any use for these folk dialects, just as they 
do not have any use for the other North Indian dialects. High- 
Hindi-Urdu (Khaxl-Bdll) may be described as a refinement or 
standardisation of the grammar of “Vernacular Hindustani.’* 

(5) ‘B^ar Hindi* or ‘Bazar Hindustani,’ or Hindusthani 
of the masses; this is just a simplified form of (1) and (2). Some 
High-Hindi writers preferred to call it Laghu Hindu This 
does not present one form, but is a Protean speech, difiEering 

*0 
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more or less from KharhBdli grammar in the different tracts 
of Northern (Aryan) India. It is a debasement of Hindi-Urdu 
(Khaxi Boll), It has reduced the grammar in some essential 
matters, and in vocabulary, idiom and grammatical forms it is 
frankly modified by the local forms of patois or local languages. 
(The Panjabis, the Eastern Hindi, Bhojpuriya, Maithili, and 
Magahi speaking peoples, the Bengalis using Hindusthani, 
Gujaratis, Marathas, and all foreigners like Chinamen, English¬ 
men, Pathans, Persians, Arabs, all employ varieties of this, if 
they have not acquired correct grammatical Hindi or Urdu by 
special study. It is this ‘Bazar Hindustani* or Laghu Hindi 
that is the great Verkchrssprache and Umgangssprache of India 
•-not the grammatical Hindi and Urdu which have attained 
the status of a Kultursprache for North Indian Hindus and 
Moslems. The character of this has been sought to be indicat¬ 
ed before. 

So by Hindi, Hindusthani (Hindustani), and Urdu these 
are the various types of speech, all of them being forms of one 
common language, which are meant. All these varieties possess 
some fundamental grammatical devices (post-positions and in¬ 
flexions) in common, which alone give them their Hindi or 
Hindusthani character or peculiarity. These are—the post-posi¬ 
tions -kd (when the governed noun is in the feminine, it is -ki) 
for the genitive, -se for the ablative and instrumental, and -ml 
and -par for the locative; the oblique pronominal forms is, ns, 
jis, kis; the verbal affixes -na for the infinitive, -id for the pre¬ 
sent participle and the present tense, -a for the past participle 
and the past tense, and -ga for the future tense (with certain 
modifications), among other things. Taking these into note, 

Hindusthani may be popularly described as ‘the kd-mS-par-se, 
is-us-jis'kis and nd-td-d-gd Speech*: the above post-positions and 
inflexions mark off Hindusthani in all its varieties from the 
various forms of local patois or dialect in North India which 
have accepted its tutelegc outside of the limited circle of domes¬ 
tic or communal life. 

We shall see in the next lecture what historical back-ground 
this most interesting speech of Modern India has behind it. 
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The Evolution of Hindi ( Hindusthani ) (I ) 

The Position of Hindusthani at the Present Day is the Result of 
Political and Cultural History in the Past—Aryan Advent into India— 
Fusion of Aryan and non-Ar 3 "an Elements in Race and Culture—the 
Ancient Hindu People and Hindu Culture—the Langiiage of the Vedic 
Hymns a KunstspracJic i. e. Artistic or Literary Speech based on the 
Spoken Old Indo-Aryan ( Vedic ) Dialects—Vedic as the First Common 
Speech cf Indian Aryandom—the Language of the Brahmanas—Devia^ 
tion of the Popular. Spoken Dialects from the Vedic or Old Indo^-Aryan 
Standard ushering the Middle Indo-Aryan Stage—Gradual Develop¬ 
ment of Classical Sanskrit as a Cultured and Literary Speech employed 
by the Brahmans in their Schools—Pacini—Rise of Classical Sanskrit 
in Udicya or the North-West and Madhya~desa or the Midland, corres¬ 
ponding roughly to the Area where Hindusthani developed—Spread of 
Sanskrit—Character of Sanskrit the Dialect of the East set up as Lite¬ 
rary Language by the Buddhists and the Jaiuas —Translation of the 
Bnddhist Canon into different Languages—Ardha^magadhi—the Origin 
of Pali—Pali a Midland Speech—East vs. West in the History of Lan¬ 
guage Currents in India — Predominance of the West and the Midland 
as seen in the Sequence of Vedic, Classical Sanskrit, Pali. Sauraseni Pra¬ 
krit, Later Sauraseni miscalled Maharastri, Western Apabhramsa, Braj* 
bhakha and Hindi (Hindusthani)—the Sauraseni or Western Apabhram- 
aa as a great Literary Speech - Sauraseni Apabhramsa approximating 
Hindusthani—the Beginnings of Hindusthani as a Modern Language— 
the Turk! Conquest in the 10th43th Centuries-Indianisation of the 
Foreign Elements—Birth of a Verkehrssprache at Delhi on the Basis 
of the Current Dialects of the Panjab and the Midland-Early Hindi or 
Hindusthani and its Sisters and Cousins--Pachanha or Western Hindi 
Dialects and their Connexion with Hindusthani-the -au ( or ^o ) Dia¬ 
lects and the -a Dialects—Other Points of Difference and Agreement— 
Panjabi Influence on Hindusthani-the Delhi Speech-Hindusthani at 
first neglected-tbe Earl^ Importance of Braj-bhakha. 
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Seven centuries were taken in the evolution of Hindu- 
sthani: roughly, from iioo to 1800. And the position which 
Hindusthani has now acquired among Indian languages is not 
accidental, but is the result of a long period of political history 
and cultural movement in both Northern India and the Deccan. 

The Aryans came into India we do not know exactly when. 
Various approximate dates have been suggested. A favourite 
date is 2,000 B.C. The present writer believes that the Aryan 
advent into India cannot be antedated to a period before 1500 
B.C.; it may be even later by a few centuries. The Aryans, a 
semi-nomad people, came to India from their problematic home, 
somewhere in the plains of Eurasia (in Russia) by way probably 
of the Caucasus Mountains, Northern Mesopotamia and Iran. 
They had sojourned in Northern Mesopotamia and Iran for 
some centuries before they came into India. In these tracts 
they appear to have absorbed a good deal of the culture of 
the Assyrio-Babylonians and other civilised peoples; and it is 
also likely that intermixture with certain local racial elements 
also helped to modify the Aryan people. When they came into 
India, the country was not uninhabited. On the other hand, 
there appears to have been, if not a teeming population, at 
least a numerous people, representing diverse races, cultures and 
languages, who in all likelihood did not have any unity or 
cohesion, although there might have occurred important mixed 
or hyphenated groups as the result of racial and ailtural fusion. 
These races, cultures and languages, so far as the tracts of North¬ 
ern and Western India were concerned, belonged to the Dravi- 
dian and Austro-Asiatic families, with the possibility of other 
racial and cultural elements being present or having already 
contributed in the formation of these pre-Aryan peoples, like 
Negrito and Ural-Altaic. Some of the pre-Aryan peoples were 
already in a very high stage of civilisation, which on the material 
side was considerably in advance of that of the Aryans: the re¬ 
mains of the ancient towns in Southern Panjab and Sindh are 
a sufficient indication of that. Others were peaceful village 
communities, with a primitive culture based on agriculture^ 
^hich is the basjs of the Indian village culture of to-day. 
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The Aryans came to India with their Aryan speech of 
which the oldest record we find in the Rigveda. There were 
both hostile conflict and peaceful contact between the Aryan 
newcomers and the non-Aryan peoples of the land. Out of a 
peaceful contact came a commingling of peoples and a fusion 
of cultures and religions, of ideas and languages; and in this 
way the foundations of the Hindu people of history were laid 
before looo B.C. The legends and tales of the non-Aryan 
world got inextricably mixed with those of the Aryans, and in 
this way the ancient Indian epic and Purana literatures had 
their nucleus. The mixed people which was born of this 
union of Aryan and non-Aryan received it all as a single heri¬ 
tage ; in the formative centuries it was all synthesis, rather than 
analysis, in the cultural domain. 

The Aryans were at first settled in the North-West—in the 
Panjab, and thence they spread down-country in the East. 
Their language was established in their Panjab nidus, and it 
spread with them eastwards. Unquestionably it was the want 
of cohesion and the multiplicity of speeches among the non- 
Aryans, and the political power of the Aryan conquerors, the 
enterprise and drive of the Aryan settlers and the high intel¬ 
lectual gifts of their thought-leaders, which were responsible for 
the gradual prevalence of the Aryan tongue over the whole of 
Northern India. 

The Aryan language superseded the non-Aryan speeches: 
by about 600 B.C., it seems to have reigned supreme from the 
Afghan frontier to Bengal. At first, out of the various Aryan 
dialects grew up a literary speech—a Kunstsprache or language 
for artistic purposes—in which their poets composed hymns 
about their Gods, which were collected and written down in 
the Vedas about or a little after 1000 B.C., when, it would ap¬ 
pear, a system of writing—one based on the pre-Aryan writing 
found in the seals and other epigraphs discovered in the ancient 
city-ruins in Southern Panjab (Harappa) and Sindh (Mohen- 
jo-Daro, etc.), which was a sort of proto-Brafimi—was first ap¬ 
plied to the Aryan tongue in India. The Vedic literary speech 
)iad its beginnings in the or poetic djakct evo|v^ among 
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the Aryans even while they were outside India. It seems to 
have served its purpose as the common or binding dialect 
among the various Aryan tribes settled in North-Western In¬ 
dia during the earlier centuries of their advent and expansion 
in India. ' 1 

The spoken dialects of the Aryans had their own way, 
while the Vedic literary or poetic dialect, fixed for ever when 
the hymns were put down in writing, continued to be studied 
in the Aryans priests' schools. A literature of philosophy and 
religious and ritualistic comments surrounding the Vedic sacri¬ 
fices and the Vedic texts grew up between looo and 600 B.C., 
and its language was a younger form of Vedic, which we know 
as the Sanskrit of the Brahmanas. The Brahman scholars who 
were now spread over the whole of Northern India, from 
Western Panjab to Eastern Bihar, gradually built up this litera¬ 
ture. When it was noticed that the spoken dialects were be¬ 
coming alarmingly removed from the Old Indo-Aryan standard 
as presented by the Vedic speech, the language of the Chandas 
or verse literature,—when in fact it appeared to the scholars 
to be degenerating itself,—as a result of both natural internal 
change through the passage of time and the spread of the Aryan 
tongue among linguistically alien non-Aryan tribes, the Brah¬ 
man scholars set about building up a literary language which 
would remain steady and would not be an aberrated form like 
the spoken vernaculars. The chief or important centres of 
Brahmanical learning down to the middle of the 1st millen¬ 
nium B.C. were in the Panjab and the ‘Midland’, that is to 
say the area corresponding to the Upper Ganges Doab and 
South-Eastern Panjab. There the Aryan spoken dialects were 
not so debased as those of the East, which was farthest removed 
from the original Aryan home-land in India: in fact, there— 
particularly in the Udicya or North-West—it was admitted that 
the Aryan tongue was spoken at its best. These Brahman 
sdiolars had a very good model for a literary language in front 
of them: the poetic speech of the Vedas, and the younger 
languages of the prose Brahmanas and the Upanishads. On 
the basis of this, simplifying it slightly to agree with the vema- 
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cular conditions of the time, a literary language was built up 
which became one ,of the greatest languages of human civilisa¬ 
tion and thought: the Sanskrit, or Classical Sanskrit language. 
Its grammar was fixed practically for all time by Panini, who 
was an inhabitant of North-Western Panjab and who lived pro¬ 
bably in the 5th century B.C. The beginnings of Classical 
Sanskrit, however, are a century or two earlier than Pai]iini; 
in fact, one may say that Classical Sanskrit arose imperceptibly 
out of the younger post-Vedic prose-speech—the language of 
the Br^manas. One may regard the Vedic and Brahmanic 
dialects as archaic forms of Classical Sanskrit; and it will be 
perfectly proper to lump together Vedic and Classical Sanskrit 
as one language. 

Classical Sanskrit became the accepted language of the 
Brahmans,—of the sista or cultured section among them, who 
followed the ideal of plain living high thinking in their lives 
(according to the description of Patafijali in the 2nd century 
B.C.). It was established as the sacred and literary language 
of ancient India, the Buddhists and Jainas later paying their 
homage to it same as the Brahmans. Classical Sanskrit took its 
rise practically in the same tract where Hindusthani later had 
its birth—namely, the Panjab, and Western Cnited Provinces 
of the present day. Sanskrit spread with the spread of Hindu 
culture—taking ‘Hindu' in the sense of ‘Ancient Indian* to 
include the Brahmanical, Buddhist and Jaina sects and schools 
of thought: it found its way West and North, into Iran, Af¬ 
ghanistan and Central Asia, into Tibet and China, and even 
into distant Korea and Japan, in the wake of Buddhism; and 
Brahmanism and Buddhism both carried it to Ceylon, to Bur¬ 
ma and Indo-China (Siam, Cambodia, Cochin-China and 
Annam) and to Malaya and tlie islands of Indonesia (Sumatra, 
Java, Bali, Lombok, Borneo etc.). We might say that Sanskrit 
was, as the Vehicle of the culture and mentality of Ancient 
India,—a kind of ancient Hindusthani, which was also the 
language of prayer and religious ritual. 

Sanskrit was not exactly the home language of any part 
of the countryonly in the centuries B.C. the dialects of the 
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Panjab and the ‘Midland' (i.e. Western United Provinces of 
the present day) appear to have given to Sanskrit its basic form. 
But it was a very living language nevertheless, being everywhere 
used, in howsoever a modified form, not only by scholars and 
religious men, but also by the travelled laity who were not 
mere rustics. I'he spoken dialects of the rest of Aryan India 
differed considerably, and they continued their line of develop 
ment almost unimpeded. Already, by the time of Buddha, the 
dialect of the East had become very much differentiated from the 
earlier Vedic norm which was upheld in Sanskrit, and this East¬ 
ern dialect “^had come to be regarded as a distinct language. 
The philosophical movements started or continued by thinkers 
like Buddha and Mahavira were against the sacrifices and ritual¬ 
ism of Vedic Brahmanism, and these movements deliberately es¬ 
chewed the archaic speech affected by the Brahmans, viz. Vedic 
as in the hymns (chdndasa ‘the verse language'), and Sanskrit. 
They took up the vernacular: and as a result, an Eastern form 
of Middle Indo-Aryan, which was current in the tracts corres¬ 
ponding to Eastern United Provinces and Bihar (Oudh, 
Benares, Gorakhpur, North Bihar and South Bihar) came to 
acquire a literary dignity when the teachings of Buddha and 
Mahavira were both delivered and written down in it. This 
Eastern dialect was also the official language of Emperor Asoka, 
besides being the original language of both Buddhism and 
Jainism. This is the most recent view about the pre-canonical, 
i.e. pre-Pali and pre-Gatha language of Buddhism. Scholars 
of the eminence of the late Sylvain Levi of Paris and Professor 
Heinrich Liiders of Berlin have given ample indications 
and evidence of the fact that the discourses of Buddha were 
first composed in the Eastern Dialect, and then these were 
translated into Pali, which was a literary language based on 
the old language of the Midland. The Jainas later modified 
and altered this ancient Eastern speech, but on the whole they 
stuck to it, and in their sacred scriptures it is known as Ardha- 
mdgadhi. Ardha-magadhi has preserved its eastern character 
very well, but it represents a later stage of the linguistic deve¬ 
lopment : Mahavira and Buddha belonged to the Old or Early 
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MIA. stage, but the Jaina Digambara canon in Ardha-magadh! 
represents the Second MIA. or 'Prakrit* stage. The Buddhists 
translated the teachings of their master into other dialects, agree¬ 
ably to the wishes of Buddha himself that his discourses are to 
be made approachable by men and women in their native 
languages. In this way, versions of the Buddhist scriptures 
were made in a number of Ancient Indian Aryan dialects (pos¬ 
sibly also in the Old Dravidian speeches), and in extra-Indian 
languages like Sogdian, Old Khotanese, Old Kuchean and Old 
Karashahrian (l okharian). Old Turki, Chinese, Korean, Japa¬ 
nese, Tibetan, Mongol, Manchu, Burmese, Siamese, Annamese, 
Mon, and Khmer, and the Indo-Aryan Sinhalese, etc. 

One of the ancient Indian Aryan dialects in which the Bud¬ 
dhist scriptures were translated from the original Eastern speech 
of Buddha was Pali. This Pali is wrongly believed to be the 
ancient language of Magadha or South Bihar; rather, it is a 
literary language based on the dialects of the Midland extend¬ 
ing from Ujjain to Mathura—in fact, it was a sort of ancestor 
of Western Hindi. Pali, as the language of the Midland, was 
like Hindi or Hindusthani of the present day, the speech of 
the centre—of the heart of Aryavarta or Ai7an-land—which was 
easy for people of the surrounding East, West and North-west, 
and South and South-west to understand. The Pali version 
(and later on the Sanskrit version which came into being) of the 
Buddhist canon superseded the original canon in the Eastern 
speech. Pali became the great literary language of the Theravdda 
school of Buddhism, which was taken to Ceylon and was estab¬ 
lished there; and from Ceylon, this scliool passed on to Burma 
and Siam, taking its vehicle the Pali language with it and estab¬ 
lishing it as the sacred language of Buddhism in present-day 
IndO’China. We have thus, after a period of superiority main¬ 
tained by the Eastern Speech, in the lands first of the primitive 
Buddhists and Jainas and then of the Maurya ruling classes with 
Pataliputra or Patna as their centre or homeland, the rise of 
the Pali language, whicli originated in the Western Hindi area. 

In the linguistic history of North India, generally it has 
been the language of the West and the Middle Country which 

21 
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prevailed over the rest. Vedic and Sanskrit both belong to the 
West rather than to the East. Pali is proved to be a Midland 
speech, and Midland vernacular influences had penetrated as 
far as Orissa in the 2nd century B. C. The Kharavela in¬ 
scription is written in a dialect which resembles both Pali and 
the supposititious Old Saurasenu There have been, however, 
one or two occasions when the speech of the East was the domi¬ 
nant language. This happened once, it would appear, during 
the rule of the Maury as. The Asokan court language was an 
eastern speech, and it was evidently this language which was 
understood and used all over Aryan India under the Mauryas. 
In Asoka*s inscriptions, the Midland dialect is not represen¬ 
ted, although we have the North-Western Prakrit at Mansehra 
and Shahbazgarhi, the South-Western at Girnar and the Eastern 
one elsewhere, which last we find to be current with some 
modifications at Kalsi in the sub-Himalayan tract. It is believed 
that the drafts of the Asoka inscriptions were prepared in the 
(Eastern) court dialect at the capital city Pafaliputra and then 
sent out to be carved on rocks and pillars at different places. 
In some of the local areas, as in Saurashtra (Gujarat) and Gan- 
dhara (North-West Panjab), the Pataliputra original was tran¬ 
slated into the local dialects, but the original draft 
in the Pataliputra Court speech, as the American scholar 
Truman Michelson has made it clear, had some influence on 
the local dialects in official compositions like the Edicts. That 
the Midland dialect was not represented in the Asoka in¬ 
scriptions probably shows that speakers of it could understand 
easily the official Eastern dialect. Asoka knew his Buddhist 
scriptures in the Eastern version, as the Bairat inscription 
shows. But this prestige of the Eastern speech was short-lived. 
In the early centuries of the Christian era, the Central or Mid¬ 
land speech came to the fore-front once again. 

In the subsequent history of the Aryan spoken dialects 
and the literary languages which grew out of them, the Mid¬ 
land and the West and North-West have a predominant posi¬ 
tion. Sauraseni Prakrit, with Mathura as its centre, is looked 
upon as the most elegant of Prakrit or later Middle Indo-Aryan 
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speeches; and Sauraseni is but an ancient form of Braj-bh&khS« 
the present-day language of Mathura, a sister and a former 
rival of Hindusthani. All cultured classes when not habitually 
speaking Sanskrit are made to speak Sauraseni in the Sanskrit 
drama. Side by side with Sauraseni, another Prakrit appears 
to have had some predominance. This is MaharastrT, regarded 
as the dialect current in the Maharastra tract, which ultimately 
became Marathi. But it has been suggested against this cur¬ 
rent view, that Maharastri was not connected with the Maratha 
country or with Marathi, but it was just the speech of the Mid¬ 
land, one stage younger than Sauraseni (cf. ‘‘Maharastri, a later 
phase of Sauraseni,” by Manomohan Ghosh, work referred to 
at p. 86 ante). This statement appears revolutionary; but it 
would seem that Varariici, the Prakrit grammarian, c. 400 

A. D., described only the speech called Prahrfa (in the narrow 
sense of the term—‘the vernacular' par excellence) which was 
his Sauraseni, and this speech was in Vararuci's time already 
in the Second MIA. stage when internal consonants were 
dropped; then some later hand added to Vararuci's Prakrta- 
Prakdia a spurious chapter on Sauraseni, purporting to give the 
characteristics of this dialect as belonging to an earlier phase, 
at par with MagadhI. This view deserves full consideration. 
If it is correct, then we would have the so-called Mahdrdstrt 
Prakrit as an intermediate stage between Sauraseni Prakrit and 
Sauraseni Apabhramsa and this would establish a continuity 
of the importance of the Midland speech throughout 
the first millennium A,D., and even before—as Pali (centuries 

B. C.), Sauraseni Prakrit (early centuries of the Christian era), 
^Prdkrta" in the narrow sense, the so-called Mahdrdstrl Prakrit 
(c. 400 A.D.), and Sauraseni Apabhramsa (the rest of this mil¬ 
lennium). The Midland formed the heart and hub of India; 
the dwellers there held the strings of Indian Brahmanical cul¬ 
ture, as it were, and the prestige of the Midland as the sacred 
land par excellence of Hindudom was admitted everywhere. 
Paramount empires both in tradition and history had their 
centre in the Midland or contiguous tracts in Aryavarta. The 
Midland people, too, prided upon their urbanity and their 
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pre-eminence in culture: witness, for instance, the Sloka in the 
Manu-samhitd (? ist-3rd cen. A.C.): etad-deia-prasutasya saki* 
idd agra-janmanah | svarh st>am caritram Sikseran prthivydm 
sarvamdnavdh ‘from first-born ones i.e. Brahmans of this land, 
let all men in the world learn their own ways of life’; witness 
also the line of the anon^nmous Sanskrit verse quoted, with ap¬ 
proval, by Raja-sekhara (c. 900 A.D.) in his Kdvya-mtmdmsd-^yo 
madhye madhya-dHarh nivasati, sa kavih sarua-bhdsd-nisannnh 
‘he who lives in the heart of the Midland is a poet, established 
in all the speeches/ 

Next, after SaiirasenI (including the so-called MaharSstrl), 
comes Western Apabhraihsa, a great literary language used in 
the courts of the Rajput princes of Northern India for some 
centuries immediately before the Turki conquest of North 
India, which was in general emplo^nnent from Maharashtra to 
Bengal: verses composed by Bengal poets and poets from 
practically the whole of Northern India in this speech have 
been discovered. Western Apabhraihsa therefore is the imme¬ 
diate predecessor, and partly the ancestor, of Braj-bhakha and 
Hindusthani. 

The Turk came, and established himself as master of the 
Pan jab in the 11th century, when it became a part of the ter¬ 
ritory of Ghazna, after the sensational raids of Mahmud of 
Gha/na into the interior of India in the last quarter of the 10th 
and the first quarter of the iith century. In the ioth-i2th 
centuries, the Western Apabhraihsa speech was in full vigour, 
and was the common language of literature (apart from San¬ 
skrit and the Prakrits), and undoubtedly also of general com¬ 
munication. From some of the specimens of Western Apa¬ 
bhraihsa popular literature, which have been preserved, for 
instance, in the Prakrit grammar of the great Jaina scholar 
Hema-candra who lived in Gujarat during 1088-1172, it would 
be clear to what extent the language of the times was approach¬ 
ing Hindusthani. To give a few examples (with Modem 
Hindusthani equivalents and English renderings); 

(1) bhalld hud ju mdrid, bahini, mahdrd kantu : 

lajjejjarh tu vaassiahu, jat bhaggd gharu entu. 
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j^ss bhald hud, bahan, ]6 merd kant (=zpydrd, swdmt, Sauhar) 

mdrd : jd bhdgd dtd, t6 vaya^dd (zuham-umr saheliyS) ml 
(mujhe) Id] dtT\. 

(A Rajput woman says:) 

‘It was well, O Sister, that my beloved was killed : 
if he came home defeated (or fleeing), among friends I 
would feel shame*. 

(2) fixnu kdsu na ballahau, dhanu punu kdsu na itthii? 
donni vi avasari nivadiat, tina-saiod ganai xnsitthu. 

[== jtw kis~kd bdlam (=zpydrd) naht ? dhan phin kis-kd ith 
(=ista, man-mdngd) naht? donO hi ausar nihare se (=:jab in 
donokemauqe d pare), bisist (z=:sarif ddml) in donoko tinkd^ 
sd gine], 

‘To whom is not life beloved? To whom, again, is not 
wealth a desired thing? When the two occasions arise (lit. are 
fulfilled), the superior man considers these two as straw.' 

(3) jai na su dvai, dui! gharu, kd ahd-mvhti tujjhu? 
xjaanu ju khandai, taxi, sahie, so phi hoi na mujjhu. 

[jo so (=2wah) ghar na dwe, duti! kyo ttijh (=terd) muh 
nlcd (ho)? bain (=zbacan) jo khande to, sahi! so (=Lwah) 
mujh (=zmerd) pin (^pydrd) na howe]. 

*0 messenger I if he docs not come, why art thou downcast 
(lit. art with thy face cast dowm)? If he breaks (his) word, 
then, O friend 1 he cannot be my beloved/ 

(4) amhe thovd, riu bahud-^kdara ewa bhananti : 
mtiddhi, nihdlahi gaana-alu; kai jana jonha karanti? 
[=ham thdre, ripu (zzzdusman) bahut^kdyar(=:kdpurus,nd- 

mard log) yo (rzaisd) bhanS (=kahte hat); he mugdhe (=ay 
murakh 'aurat)! gagan-tal (=zdsmdn par) nihdr (z=dekh): kai jan 
(z^zkitne ddmt) junhdi (=:jydtsnd, cadni) kare?] 

‘We are few, our enemies are many—cowards talk like 
that: O foolish woman 1 look at the spaces of the sky: how 
many make moonlight?' 

(5) putte jde kavanu gunu ?--^vagunu kavanu, muena? 
jd bappikki bhumhadi campijjat avarenat 

jand, (to) kaun gun? mud,(td) ka\in augun f jd bdp- 
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ki bh'ul (znzamin) captje (=cSpl jde^cip ti, dakhl kt)aur-ndf] 

*What good if the son is born, and what harm if he is 
dead ? If the father’s land is attacked (or seized) by another ?’ 

The Turks who conquered Northern India in the loth- 
13th centuries were a group of foreigners who found themselves 
in an alien land where when they had once settled down they 
must acclimatise themselves sooner or later. The ruling classes 
spoke Turk! (Eastern Turk! or Cagatai dialect) at home, but 
they had been already sufficiently influenced and softened by 
their civilised subjects in what is now Afghanistan, viz., by 
the Persians of the Eastern Iranian tracts as to have accepted 
the latters’ language as their official and ailture language, to 
the exclusion of their mother-tongue. With the Turkish con¬ 
querors came a host of their subjects from otuside India, 
Persian-speaking soldiers and officials. The Pashto speaking 
Afghans as yet had not attained to an importance, and they 
were, in the 12th century, an insignificant tribe living along 
the Sulaiman Mountains, who were not yet wholly Islamised. 
Round about Kabul, and on the Indo-Iranian borderland (in 
what is now Eastern Afghanistan, along the Indian frontier), 
the people were Hindus of the same race and language as the 
people of Western Panjab. These people have now become 
largely merged among the Pashto- and Persian-speaking Muham¬ 
madans of Afghanistan. 

The Turks and Persians thus came to India, and esta¬ 
blished themselves permanently with the Persian language: 
and as soon as they settled down in the country and in a gene¬ 
ration began to take Indian wives, their Indianisation began: 
soldiers in a conquering army do not bring their wives with 
them. There were soon very few pure Turks and Iranians 
among these conquerors. In one generation their children 
were largely half-castes, and the progressive Indianisation con¬ 
tinued when their wives had to be Indians-they became qua¬ 
droons in the third generation, and octroons in the fourth, 
and their original foreign blood thus became quite negligible. 
Their Indianisation in speech commenced with the second 
feneration, the motbei^tongue of sons and (laughter the Turkj 
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conquerors by Indian women had to be Indian languages. 
Numbers of Indians in the Pan jab who adopted Islam from 
the first occupation of the Panjab by the Ghazna house supplied 
a ground or foothold for the Indianised Turks and Persians 
to take their stand upon. In those days of long and perilous 
travel, it is no wonder that people would be cut off from the 
fountain-head of a particular type of culture which originated 
in a different and distant country. The Indianised foreign 
Muhammandans, who were also largely Indianised in blood, 
might cherish and passionately cling to the Persian language, 
literature and culture of their fathers and grand-fathers, but 
it was inevitable that they should accept an Indian language. 

The language that they first adopted was naturally that 
current in the Panjab. Even in these days, there is not much 
difference between the Panjab dialects, particularly those of 
Eastern Panjab, from those spoken in the Westernmost parts 
of the United Provinces; and eight or nine hundred years ago, 
we might imagine that the difference was still less: it is even 
likely that an almost identical speech was current in Central 
and Eastern Panjab (if not in Western Panjab and Hindu 
Afghanistan as well) and Western United Provinces. 

Mahmud of Ghazna permanently added the Panjab to 
his empire, leaving the rest of India into which he had led 
plundering raids. A period of peaceful contact between the 
Persian-using (although at home Turki-speaking) conquerors 
and the Panjabi people began. Hindus began to study Persian, 
and like the Hindu Tilak some rose to eminence under the 
Ghaznavid dynasty. Inspite of the iconoclasm of the I'urki 
invaders, there were highly cultured people among them, like 
the scholar AHicrunl, who studied Sanskrit and left a de¬ 
tailed and sympathetic account of India written during the first 
quarter of the iith century. Mahmud of Ghazna actually 
wanted to approach his Indian subjects in their own language; 
in his coins; witness his interesting silver dirham with the 
translation of the Arabic creed and his name and mint mark 
and date in the Hijra era, all in Sanskrit: avyaktam ekam, 
Muhammada avatdra; nxpati Mahamuda; ayarh (anko Maha- 
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mudapure ghate hato : jindyana-mmvat. .. The Indescribable is 
one« Muhammad is the incarnation (a rather free rendering of 
the Muhammadan creed): Mahmud the ruler of men; this coin 
or rupee has been struck in the mint at Mahmudpur : year.... 
of the passing of the jina.* The translation of the name of 
the Hijra era (zz:‘Flighi*, i.e. the departure of the Prophet,= 
jinayana, the Arabic rasul or 7 tabi being rendered by jma in 
Sanskrit) is noteworthy. This rapprochement was continued 
by the Pathan ruler Shaliabuddin Muhammad Ghorl, who in 
his personal name of Muhammad bin Sam struck coins em- 
plyoing the Indian Nagari character (srt mahamada sdma, sru 
hamirazzzamir) imitating the bull and horseman coins of the 
Hindu kings of Afghanistan, and even with the figure of the 
goddess Lakshmi. The atmosphere for the assimilation of the 
Turki and Iranian conquerors among the Indians was there: 
it did not succeed because of the frequent reinforcements of 
these conquerors from outside, which continuaully stiffened 
their attitude and so made them (at least among the section 
which led them) cling to their Islamic aloofness in matters reli¬ 
gious, disdaining any overt compromise with what they looked 
down upon the idolatrous religion of an inferior conquered 
race; but nevertheless the local language triumphed, making 
Indians of the conquerors and their descendants, and welding 
them into one people with the upper ranks of the Indians who 
were converted to Islam. 

In the Panjab, the settled foreign conquerors, partly modi¬ 
fied by the Indian environment during the nth-12th centuries, 
received a fresh influx of their Turki and Persian kinsmen in 
the 12 th-13 th centuries, when the Ghori house established it¬ 
self in India after the defeat of Prithwiraj Chauhan, the last 
Hindu King of Delhi and Ajmer, The Turki Slave Dynasty 
began from 1206, when Qutbuddin Aibak became the first 
Muhammadan ruler of Northern India. Delhi became the 
capital, and the Panjab fell into the background. But it is 
likely that Panjabi Muhammadans who came to Delhi as fol¬ 
lowers of the Turki and Persian conquerors had the greatest 
importance of all the Indian groups in the new capitaL They 
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brought their dialect to Delhi: and their dialect, which agreed 
with those of the districts to the north and north-west of Delhi 
in some important matters, gave the tone and supplied some 
salient characteristics to the new Verkehrssprache or Business 
Speech which came into being in the new capital city, which the 
native people of the Midland (Hindustan) and the Indianised 
Turks and Persians, and Moslemised Panjabis forming a good 
portion of the new-comers, could all speak. 

The basis of such a Verkehrssprache was found in Western 
Apabhraih^ as current in the Panjab and Western United 
Provinces. And Apabhraihsa was at that time in a state of 
transition from the earlier Prakrit or Middle Indo-Aryan to 
the later vernacular or New Indo-Aryan stage in Hindustan, 
though not in the Panjab. The new Verkehrssprache was thus 
bound to be in a fluid state for some centuries. 

The dialects of Northern India from the Panjab to Bihar 
(both the tracts inclusive) fall into four groups, in popular 
conception : (i) Panjabi; (2) Pachhanha (Pachalid) or ‘Western* 
Dialects; (3) Purabiya or PurbI, i.e. ‘Eastern' Dialects; and (4) 
Bihari. South-west of (2) is another group— (5) Rajasthani. 
The Panjabi and Pachhanha groups overlap to some extent. 
In the evolution of Hindusthani, Purabiya and Bihari as well 
as the Rajasthani groups of dialects can be omitted, as in gram¬ 
mar these are rather different, although speakers of the Pura¬ 
biya dialects (‘Eastern Hindi'—Awadhi or Baiswari, Bagheli 
and Chattisgarhi), of Bihari (Bhojpuriya, Maithili, Magahi and 
Chota Nagpuriya) and of Rajasthani (numerous dialects, like 
Mewati, Jaipuri, Marwari, Mewari, Malwi, etc.) now have adopt¬ 
ed Hindi or Hindusthani (High-Hindi and to a very slight 
extent Urdu) as their language of literature and public life. 
The basis of Hindi (Hindusthani) are the Pachahd dialects 
(particularly of the ‘Vernacular Hindustani’ and Bangaru 
groups), and Eastern Panjabi to some extent. The PachhtnhA 
or Western dialects are the so-called ‘Western Hindi' dialects: 
Braj-bhakha, Kanauji, Bundeli on the one hand, and the dialect 
known as ‘Vernacular Hindustani’ (Meerut and Rohilkhand 
Divisions and Ambala Distrkt) and Bangaru or Hsuriani 
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(Delhi, Hohtak, Hissar and Patiala) on the other. 

Braj-bhakha, Kanauji and Bundeli differ in some import¬ 
ant matters from ‘Vernacular Hindustani’ and Bangaru. 

The most noteworthy points of difference are—(i) the BraJ- 
bhakha group has -au or -d as the ending of ordinary masculine 
nouns and adjectives (tnerau betau ayau, or mero befd ayo ‘my 
son came’), whereas the other group has ~a (mera beta aya, 
in 'Vernacular Hindustani’ and Bangaru). It may be said that 
the Rajasthani dialects agree with the Braj-bhakha group of 
Pachhanha in being -au or -o dialects (e.g., mhdro beta ayd, 
or dyo^b); whereas the Panjab dialects are -d dialects like ‘Ver¬ 
nacular Hindustani’ and Bangaru (e.g., mera *bettd ^putt or 
puttar\ ded); (ii) the Braj-bhakha group have forms like td, wd, 
yd, jd, kd for the oblique of the various pronouns, whereas the 
other group has forms like tis, us, is, jis, kis: Panjabi agrees 
with the ‘Vernacular Hindustani’ group in this matter (e.g. is 
or es, os, jis, kis). There are some other points of difference, 
but the alx>ve are the most noteworthy. "Then, again, it must 
be mentioned that the Panjabi dialects, whether of Eastern 
Panjab or Western Panjab, still preserve the double consonants 
and the short vowels of Middle Indo-Aryan (Prakrit and 
Apabhramsa): e.g. Panjabi kamm 'work’, wicc ‘within’, camm 
‘skin’, hatth ‘hand’, sacc ‘true’, cand ‘moon’, makkhaif ‘butter’, 
etc., whereas the Braj-bhakha group of Pachhanhii prefers the 
characteristic, common to New Indo-Aryan, of one consonant with 

a long vowel, e.g. kdm, bic, cam, hdth, sdc (sac), cad, mdkhan. 
Normally, Hindusthani (High-Hindi, Urdu) should have forms 
with one consonant preceded by a long vowel: e. g. dj ^ajja 
t^adya, hdth <^hattha c^hasta,cad ^canda<^candra, kdm^ 
kamma <<karma, bdt <^vattd <^drtd. Old Hindi sdda <^sadda, 
iabda, etc But we have quite a number of words in Hindu¬ 
sthani which show a short vowel...|-a short or single conso¬ 
nant. These words are properly against the spirit of Hindi or 
Hindusthani and are to be explained as the result of Panjabi 
influence. Thus Panjabi sacc influenced or gave the Hindusthani 

foc (instead p£ s&e oc sSc which is found dialectaUy),AaU influ- 
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enced kal (rather than kal which is found as a dialectal form fn 
Hindusthani), natth influenced nath, sabb helped to establish 
sab, ratti ‘ a red berry' gave Hindi rattt (instead of *rdti), etc* 
There has been always a tacit acceptance of Panjabi lead or su¬ 
periority in this matter, that is why a Panjabising pronunciation 
was thought to be elegantit is so even now, though many will 
not accept such a suggestion: in the olden days it also remin¬ 
ded one of the Apabliramsa double consonants and short 
vowels—and in India conservatism in language has always a 
charm with even the masses. Bangaru leans towards Panjab 
dialects in preferring double consonants, and ‘Vernacular 
Hindustani’ hesitates in this matter—it presents a conflict of 
tendencies. j 

Delhi, within the Bangaru dialect area, is almost at the 
junction of Braj-bhakha, Rajasthani, ‘Vernacular Hindustani* 
and Bangaru tracts; and somehow—through an initial Panjabi- 
cum-Bangaru-and-‘Vernacular-Hindustani' influence, it would 
seem—the new speech that grew up in Delhi was based on 
an -5 dialect, not on an -au or -d dialect. It is not necessary 
to go into this question in detail now. Suffice it to say that a 
new form of North Indian speech, on the basis of the Eastern 
Panjab and Western United Provinces dialects, came into pro¬ 
minence from after the foundation of a Muhammadan ruling 
house in Northern India, at Delhi. Although a daughter of 
the house, at first it was a neglected child: it was treated as a 
waif, by both the Muhammadan ruling communities of Delhi 
and their Hindu subjects. The former affected Persian for 
literary purposes, Persian which was partly the inheritance (of 
Indianised foreign Muhammadans) and partly the cultural 
language of adoption (of Islamised Indians who formally affi¬ 
liated themselves to their conquerors and rulers as their clients 
and received toleration and support from them as their co¬ 
religionists). The Hindus employed their various local dia¬ 
lects when they wrote anything: Dihgal, a literary form of 
Rajasthani, and PiAgal or a vernacular continuation of West¬ 
ern Apabhraibfa in Rajasthan; Braj-bhakha in the Midland 
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ptoper, v^ith its centre at Mathura and its ramifications both 
hast (upto Bihar) and West (including the Panjab, and some 
parts of Rajput ana), South (upto Berar) and North (upto Garh- 
wal and Kumaun); Awadhi or Baiswari, in Oudh; and a little 
Bhojpuriya, further to the East; besides Maithili in Mithila 
or North Bihar. In the Panjab, the Hindus employed a mix¬ 
ture of Panjabi and Braj-bhakha. 

Braj-bhakha, as the direct descendant of Sauraseni Prakrit, 
the most elegant Prakrit of the centuries inunediately following 
Christ, was the dominant literary dialect in the Upper Ganges 
Valley, and the most cultivated; and the Muhammadan aristo¬ 
cracy of Northern India also felt its charm and came under 
its sway. Hindusthani had at first very little chance against 
Braj-bhakha: but little by little it came to the forefront, and 
gradually it became the queen among its sisters; and now it 
looks as if Hindusthani (Hindi) will force its sister-dialects (and 
even some of its sister-speeches) to give way to it entirely, 
themselves retiring into the back-ground of oblivion. How 
this has happened will be discussed in the next lecture. 
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The Evolution of Hindi ( Hindusthani ) (II) 

Recapitulation of the History of the Development of a Common 
Lan^uag^e in India - Classical Sanskrit and Madhya^desa’—Pali—Saurasenl 
Prakrit —Maharagtri-Sauraseni Apabhraihsa-Braj-bhakha — Hindi or 
Hindwl —Vernacular Literature in North India in the 11th century — 
Foreign Muhammadans and Hindwi —Western Apabhraiiisa and the 
‘PrithwMja Rasau' —Mixed Forms of Speech used in Literature-Pm^a/a 
—the Situation in the I2th-13th Centuries —Western Apabhramsa (-all 
dialect) vs. Hindi or Hindwi at Delhi —the name t/rJw-its Origin 
and History-Babar and the Indian Speech—a Macaronic Verse by 
Babar —the Speech of the Mogul Emperors from the Time of Akbar — 
Akbar's Verses in Braj-bhakha-the Tuhfatu4-Hind of Mirza Khan— 
the name Urdu arises in the South —'HindiM'Hindawf ) and Amir 
Khusrau —Hindi ( Hindusthani) in the 16th Century —Kablr-the Sikh 
Gurus and their Hymns-Evolution of an IndO'Muslim Culture-Lan¬ 
guages connected with it —the Muhammadans of North Indian Origin 
in the Deccan —their Use of Hindi (Hindusthani)-Development of Daknl 
Hindi ( or Dakni ) Literature-the 16th, 16th and 17th Century Writers 
of Dakni Hindi —Dakni Hindi prepares the Way for Persianisatiou—the 
Perso-Arabic Script —Dakni dominated by North Indian Urdu at the 
Present Day —Dakni now reduced to a patois •-the Example of Dakni, 
and North Indian Musalmans of the 17th-18th Centuries ——the 
extraneous Elements strengthened and naturalised in Urdu — 

— Spread of this Urdu or Musalmani Hindi-Delhi to hucknow-Khari 
i3o/» —Prose Literature in Khari Bolf—Calcutta and the Establishment 
of Khari BoH ( Hindi and Urdu ) Prose —the Writers of the College of 
of Fort William at Calcutta-Establishment of Hindusthani ( Hindi 
and Urdu ) in the 19th Century-Hindusthani ( Hindustani) as a Lingua 
Franca - English Support of this Speech - Schools, Universities and 
Colleges, and Hindi and Urdu-Poetry in Khari Boli Hindi-Broken 
or 'Bazar HindT of North India, how it originated - Popular Works in 
the different Dialects-the Native Elements of Hindi-'Theth Hindi'; 
Works in 'Theth Hindi'-Actual Situation with Popular Hindusthani 
the Demand for a Simplified Grammar-Influence of the Speakers 
outside of the 'Western Hindi' Area in the Evolution of this Popular 
or Simplified Hiadnrtheni—the Hindi-Urdu Coatrpversy, its Impli* 
Q«tlotui-Uie Qntlook. 
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We have seen how Hindusthani stands at the end of a 
chain—how it represents the latest phase in the history of a 
Common Language in India. In this history, it has always 
been a language or dialect originating in the western part of 
the North Indian plains—in the Panjab and Western United 
Provinces of the present day—which has played the role of a 
Common Language. First we have Sanskrit — i.e. Classical 
Sanskrit—from the end of the Brahmana period, mainly under 
the inspiration of the Brahmans of the Udicya or North-West¬ 
ern (that is. Northern Panjab) and Madhya-dcsa or Midland 
(that is. Western United Provinces) tracts. Sanskrit was soon 
translated into the domain of the Gods by becoming the langu¬ 
age of religion, and transcended all mundane barriers, and has 
continued to be a Learned Man’s Common Speech for Hindu 
India to our day. Then we have a short interlude, when the 
action of the Buddhists and Jainas in the East in inaugurating 
a popular reaction against Vedic ritualism and animal sacri¬ 
fices and in sponsoring a new intellectual awakening, combined 
with the political power of the Mauryas, an Eastern dynasty, 
gave a prominence to an Eastern dialect, the ancient Prakrit 
of the Prdeya i.e. Purab or the Eastern part of Northern India, 
But the Midland and West quickly recovered its importance, 
when Pali was created on the basis of the Midland dialects; 
and Pali was followed by what may be described as a younger 
form of it, viz., SaurasenI Prakrit, considered to be the most 
elegant form of North Indian Vernacular during the greater 
part of the ist millennium A.D. A younger phase of Saura¬ 
senI Prakrit is probably represented by the Prakrit labelled as 
MahAra$tri, which was looked upon as an elegant form of 
MIA. for verse composition about the middle of the ist millen¬ 
nium A.D. This SaurasenI Prakrit, with elements from the 
dialects of Rajputana, was transformed into SaurasenI Apa- 
bhraxhia which reigned supreme over Indo-Aryan Vernaculars 
for several centuries, being the most widely spread form of 
Indian Vernacular Speech in the centuries immediately before 
the Turki conquest. Western ApabhraifaSa was something like 
Hindusthani in those days: it created everywhere mixed litc* 
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rary dialects, on its own basis, with local elements which were 
unavoidable. The mantle of Western Apabhraihsa fell partly 
on Braj-bh^ha, the literary language par excellence of North¬ 
ern India, extending also to Central India, Rajputana and to 
some extent the Panjab, during the greater part of the period 
1200-1850; it fell also on Hindusthani (Hindi) when it came 
to be characterised at first at Delhi and then in the Deccan, 
where it was taken in the wake of North Indian Muhammadan 
invasions. 

When the Turks and Iranians with their Muslim religion 
had started their invasions and conquest of North India 
in the 10th-11th centuries, the language which was in 
use for centuries for literary com|X)sition among the Rajput 
ruling houses, apart from the sacred and learned tongue 
Sanskrit, was certainly Western Apabhraihsa, more or 
less mixed with local dialects: pure Braj or Hindi of 
the New Indo-Aryan stage had not yet taken its rise. The 
oldest reference in Muhammadan histories to poetry composed 
in a language of North India other than Sanskrit and Prakrit, 
i.e. in the literary speech as current in Rajput courts, takes us 
back to 1022 A.D., when according to the Tabaqdt-i-Akbari 
of Nizamuddin, the Rajput king of Kalanjar composed some 
verses ‘in the Hindu tongue’ extolling the bravery and skill of 
some Turki soldiers in catching and mounting a number of 
elephants presented by the Hindu ruler which were sent loose 
and driverless, and sent these verses to Mahmud of Ghazna. 
Mahmud showed these verses to ‘the eloquent men of Hindu¬ 
stan and other poets who were in attendance on him.' The 
oldest Muslim of foreign origin who wrote in Hindi was 
Mas*ud ibn Sa‘d, who lived in the court of Ibrahim, the grand¬ 
son of Mahmud, and died sometime between 1125 and 1130 
A.D. His people were immigrants from Hamadan in Iran, 
and his Dlwdns in Persian, Arabic and ‘Hindi’ are mentioned 
by Amir Khusrau. It is not known what kind of dialect exact¬ 
ly his ‘Hindi’ was, but it seems more likely that it was the 
common literary Apabhraihsa current in the 12th century than 
anything like Bra] bhakha or later Hindusthani, (Prof. H* 
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C. Ray, ‘‘Beginnings of Hindustani Poetry in India,’' Proceed^ 
ings of the Sth AlUIndia Oriental Coitference, Mysore, 1935). 
For in the i3th-i4th centuries, we have no Hindi or Hindu- 
^thani as yet. Also ‘Hindi’ poems ascribed to a Muslim saint 
of the Panjab, Baba Farid, i2th-i3th centuries, are known: 
these are noted below. 

Prithwiraj, or Pithaura, the last Hindu King of Delhi, 
has his exploits narrated in the huge poem Prithwlrdj-Rdsau 
attributed to his court poet Canda Baradai. It can be question¬ 
ed how far the contents as well as the language of the poem 
are genuine: i.e., how far both can be taken to the I2th-i3th 
century, when its reputed author lived. The work can reason¬ 
ably be expected to retain a certain amount of Canda Baradai’s 
own composition, but the language must have changed a great 
deal. Muni Sri Jinavijayaji has discovered in two prose tales 
written in Sanskrit which are found in a Jaina collection of 
prabandhas or prose narratives dating from fourth quarter of 
the 16th century some verses in Western Apabliramsa composed 
by Canda Baliddau (i.e. Canda Baraddiyd or Canda Baradai) 
which agree substantially with some (very corrupt) verses in 
the printed edition of the Rdsau published by the Nagari Pra- 
charini Sabha. (Prabandha’Cintdmani-grantha-sambaddha Purd^ 
tana Prabandha-Sahgraha, No. 2 in Singhi Jaina Grantha-mdld, 
Ahmedabad and Calcutta, 1936, Introduction, pp. 9-10). The 
language presented by the verses in these old Sanskrit prose 
tales about Prithwiraj and Jayacand is good ApabhrarhSa, but 
the same cannot be said of the language of the text of the 
Prithwlrdj Rdsau as received and published. As it is, the 
language of the Rdsau is not a living dialect,—it is not the 
spoken language of any period or province. It is an artificial 
literary dialect, with forms from a whole host of speeches cover¬ 
ing a number of centuries and several thousands of square 
miles. The main elements are Western Apabhramsa, with 
Early Western Hindi, and Rajasthani dialects, and Early 
Panjabi features here and there. A mixed dialect of this type 
gradually became current after 1200 A.D. in Rajput poetry, 
«ad was known as Pingala or PingaL But this mixed dialea 
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of Rajput bardic poetry was a specialised speech—a class dialect, 
understood only by the initiated: it was not a language of 
the masses. 

After the settlement of the Turks and Iranis and the 
establishment of the first Muhammadan ruling house at Delhi, 
a Modified Western Apabhrarixsa was all that was ready as a 
Common Language for the masses of the North Indian Plains, 
Braj'bhakha coming into prominence in the i6th century; and 
firaj-bhakha remained a specialised literary dialect rather than 
a popular one. Gujarat and Western Rajasthan had a com¬ 
mon literary language—a NIA. form of speech derived from the 
Western Apabhrariisa as current there, and a rich literature in 
it, both of Jaina and Brahmanical inspiration, has now come 
to light, which belongs to the i4th-i6th centuries. So that 
the evolution of Hindusthani from the i2th-i3th centuries on¬ 
wards was opportune—it came in when something like it was re¬ 
quired, particularly by the Muhammadan rulers, who, when of 
foreign origin, did not understand and did not care for the 
p^e-Muslim linguistic or literary tradition, and when of native 
Indian origin they ceased to have touch with that tradition 
and so they began gradually to lose it. Anything which was 
intelligible to the largest number of people was good enough 
for both these groups of Indian Musalmans; and the rank and 
file of the Hindus would not object, since the maintenance of 
of the old tradition in their literary work was not interfered 
with. 

But it must be supposed that the Hindus, particularly 
of the -a dialect areas (Western United Provinces and Panjab) 
could be indifferent to this speech. Nobody began it deliberate¬ 
ly and formally as a new language; it was an imperceptible 
development out of the -a dialects of Western Hindi, stimula¬ 
ted by the Panjabi speech of the first Indian Muslims. It was 
spoken in the bazaars of Delhi as a matter of course, because 
Delhi is within the Bangaru tract, where we have an -a dialect. 
It was not an artificial language that grew up in the court 
Rxid camp of the Turk! rulers at Delhi. Its first name was 
Uindi or Hiniwi (Hiniawi) which simply mesmt langii- 

23 
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age) of Hind' or India, or 'of the Hindus/ The other name, 
Zabdn-e-Urdu or ‘the Language of the Camp' arose much 
later—as late as the end of the 17 th century, when the Delhi 
speech was much in evidence in the Deccan with the Mogul 
emperor sending and leading expedition after expedition against 
the Deccan Muslim States and the Marathas. 

The use of the term Urdu to mean ‘the city or place where 
the King was in residence* is found on some of the coins of 
Akbar, The word came with the Turki conquerors. In its 
origin, it is an Altaic word found in the various Turki langu¬ 
ages and dialects in the forms Ordu, Urdu and Yurt: Urdu 
is a Persianised spelling of the word. The Turki word means 
•tent, camp, encampment, dwellings, dwelling or encampment 
of a chief.* The Turki and Mongol princes’ camps or tents 
were their courts; and Babar being a Turk, the courts of the 
‘Mogul* or ‘Mughal* line founded by him, although it became 
Persianised and Indianised in the second generation, from 
Humayun’s time, also came to be designated by the old Turki 
word, slightly modified as Urdu to suit Persian and Indian 
speech habits which preferred a long vowel finally. The word 
has persisted in Turki in the sense of ‘camp, home, homeland*: 
cf. one of the Modern Turkish (Osmanli) names for ‘the home 
or the land of the Turks*—TwrA-ordw. In the time of Akbar 
and Jahangir, there was no question of any other speech than 
Persian being recognised as the official and court language. 
Persian in the 16th—17 th centuries was, even more than French 
in Restoration England, and in Early 19th century Russia, the 
language of the Indian dite in the Muslim states of Northern 
India. If a court noble, Muslim or Hindu, patronised or com¬ 
posed verses in the vernacular, he used the language that was 
already in use among Hindu literary men and had already a 
rich tradition rivalling Persian, rich with all the wealth of 
Sanskrit in vocabulary, in prosody, in rhetoric. Khan Khinan 
Rahim, a courtier poet of Akbar’s court, wrote in Braj-bhAkhi, 
and even Akbar has Braj-bhakha couplets attributed to him. 
But there was no question of Braj-bhakha, so thoroughly Hindu 
m 8pir|t and m saipt, being given an official or formal racsog- 
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nition. The nobles at Delhi and Agra spoke an old fonni of 
Hindusthani, Khafi Bdli, mingled with contiguous dialects^ 
Panjabi, Braj, Jaipuri, Marwari, and with a fairly large Perso* 
Arabic vocabulary. But no one as yet had taken it up serious* 
ly among the Muhammadans, and applied the Persian script 
for it, although Kabir and other Sadhus and Sants, i.e. 
gious mendicants and preachers, had sought to give it good 
recognition as a suitable dialect for their religious admonitions, 
discourses, experiences and mystic feelings; and Kabir and 
Others situated like him had not disdained on occasions to use 
a Perso-Arabic vocabulary. The vernacular, as Pure Braj- 
bhakha or as Hindustliani in the making, struggled on outside 
the darbar or court of the Badshah or Emperor of Delhi. Al« 
though the Mogul emperors from Akbar onwards spoke at 
home an early form of Hindusthani, there was as yet no Indian 
language which could be labelled as a Bddshahi Boll, or a 
Darbdri Zabdn—zn ‘Imperial Speech’ or a ‘Court Language’, 
like ‘the King’s English’ in England of the 15th century. 

There is no long and connected specimen of the langut^ 
that was developing among the best or the highest classes of 
Indian and Indianised Musalmans of the Panjab and Hindur 
Stan during the period 1200-1650. A few poems ascribed 
to Biba Farid (Shaikh Faridu-d-din Ganj-Shakar), a Sufi saint 
(bom near Multan, 1173 A.D., and died 1266 A.D.) have been 
found in the Adi-Granth of the Sikhs (cf. Prof. Baldev Singh, La¬ 
hore Oriental College Magazine, Urdu Section, February 1941, 
pp. 118 ff., ‘Nasab-nama-e-Ha/rat Baba Faridu-d-Din Ganj-Sakar:' 
some Panjabi verses are also ascribed to him), but there 
is no knowing how far the language is authentic; the texts, 
4 sabads (iabdas) and 130 saloks (ilokas) as they occur in the 
Adi-Granth are manifestly corrupt. It would appear that the 
igo saldks were by. a later Shaikh Farid who was contem* 
poraneous with Guru Nanak (15th—16th centuries), and only 
the 4 sabads can be attributed to Faridu-d-din Ganj-Sbakar df 
the 12th—13th centuries. The language of these four poems 
has a genuine Old Hindi ring, and though the vocabulary is 
mixed, vitb Perso-Arabic vords in ^ modi^ed form, the Im 
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dian elements preponderate. Fragments of “Early Urdu Convdr* 
sation/* as they occur in the Persian works on Indian history, 
have been culled for English readers by Dr* Grahame Bailey 
(BSOS., London Institution, 1930, Vol. VI, Parti, pp. 205-«o8), 
From these fragments we note that as yet in the 16th century 
Khari-Boli Hindi of the lyth—iSth centuries is not established, 
but Perso-Arabic words are being freely used by the Indian 
Muslim noblemen and religious men. That the language of 
ruling classes had become a form, or forms of Hindi (or Pan¬ 
jabi) is attested from the inevitable admission of Indian words 
in the Persian works which came to be comiX)sed in India 
after the Turki conquest; and Persian words too changed their 
meaning in India . A list of such Indian words and Persian 
words which altered their sense is given in Prof. Muhammad 
Abdul Ghani’s History of Persian language and Literature at 
the Mughal Court, Allahabad, 1929, part I, pp. 131-137. 
Indian words similarly feature in the Arabic Travels of the 
Moroccan world-tourist Ibn Batuta (1304-1378) (see list in pp. 
62-63 of Prof. Ghani's work, part I), and in the Turki 
autobiography of the first Mc^ul Emperor, Babar (list, ibid., 
p. 59). It is interesting to note that Babar found the Indian 
speech so much in force in his Indian Muslim entourage that 
he essayed half a verse in it, which occurs in a Ms. collec¬ 
tion of his poems. (Cf. “Early Urdu Conversation’* by T, 
Grahame Bailey, as quoted above). The verse is Hindi in the 
first line, and mixed Arabic, Turki and Hindi in the second: 

muj-kd na hud kuj havas-e-mdnak-o-mdtl 

fuqard hdlina has bulgusidur pdnho-rdti. 

(*I have no desire for gems and pearls; for the state of poor 
people, sufficient are water and bread’). What was with Babar 
a foreign conqueror’s amused curiosity, mingled with a literary 
man’s experimentation, became evidently the most natural 
thing with his Indianised grandson Akbar as an Indian 
sovereign. 

Akbar composed distichs in Braj-bhakhI, and if any Indch 
Aryan language could be labelled as a BidiiM BSll in Nortll 
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India, it was certainly Braj-bhakha. Urdu was not yet in ex¬ 
istence—except perhaps orally, and eVen then it was quite 
Indian in its character. Among the distichs in Braj-bhakha 
attributed to Akbar may be quoted: 

j&kd jasa hai jagata-me, jagata sardhai jdhi, 
td-kd janama saphala hai, kahata Akabbara sdhi : 

‘He whose fame there is in the world, and whom the world 
honours, his birth (indeed) is fruitful: so says Akbar the king* 
(cf. Ram Narcsh Tripathi, Kavitd-kaumudi, Part I, sixth ed., 
Allabahad, Samvat 1990, pp. 48-49 : two more poems, in four 
lines, also signed Akabbara, are given in that work). Another 
distich in honour of Akbar*s intimate friends, composed by the 
emperor in his old age after they had all passed away, runs 
thus: 


Pithala so majalisa gat, Tdnasena so rdga: 
hasibau, ramibau, bolibau gayau Btrabala sdtha 

‘With Pithala (znPrithwiraj of Bikaner) the assembly has de¬ 
parted ; with Tanscn, musical modes have gone; and laughter 
and pleasantries and conversation have gone with BirbaP 
(quoted by Alakh-dhari Singh, “Stories of Rathor Chivalry," 
No. 1, Raja Rai Singhji, Bikaner 1934, p. 158 ; cf, also Prof. 
M. A. Ghani's book quoted above, part III, Allahabad 1930, 
pp, 31-32, for another distich attributed to Akbar). Akbar’s 
successors Jahangir and Sh^i-jahan are said to have cultivated 
Braj-bhIUkha, and in Aurangzeb's time their is the evidence of 
the Tuhfatu-UHind to show that the Muslim courtiers in the 
Delhi court were very much interested in Braj-bhakha. Accord¬ 
ing to the Ma'dsir-i’Alamgm (Bibliotheca Indica Text, p. 334; 
I have to thank Sir Jadunath Sarkar for the reference), 
Aurangzeb when in the Deccan early in 1690 is said to have 
quoted the following vernacular verse when a Muslim from 
Bengal who had travelled all the way to the lands of the Krishna 
river to meet the emperor had pressed the latter to make 
bixn his (the emperor's) murid or spiritual disciple; 
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fopi leride, bdtori dende, khare nilaj, 
cuhd khandd mdwali, tu kal handhe chaj* 

Tou are taking the (jaqtfs) cap, and giving up your long Iocks» 
O greatly shameless one I the mouse is eating the mdwall (? 
•the house*: cf. Arabic ma'wd), and to morrow you will fix the 
eaves of the house (the roo£)l* 

By the end of the 14 th century, the Muslim states of the 
Deccan—the Bahmani kingdom and then the five states into 
which it was split, viz. Berar, Bidar, Golconda, Ahmadnagar 
and Bijapur—which were dominated by North Indian Muslims, 
were centres of the North Indian speech taken from the Delhi 
side; and Golconda particularly was the place where the North 
Indian dialects developed a literary form. Bijapur also took 
some part in this. In the 17th century, a Deccan dialect (or 
dialects?) of Hindusthani was already in a flourishing condi¬ 
tion as the literary language of the North Indian Muslims 
settled in the Deccan; and when the Hindustani (or Hindu¬ 
sthani) of Delhi reached there in the wake of the Mogul army, 
particularly when Aurangzeb came down on his campaigns, it 
(the Delhi speech) merited specially the name of Zabdn-e-Urdu- 
€-Mu*alld or ‘the Language of the Exalted Camp,* to distin¬ 
guish itself from the earlier form of speech established there by 
earlier waves of North Indian Muhammadan invasion and im¬ 
migration, The word Urdu is just a contracted form of that 
descriptive name. 

To come back to the language as it was evolving in and 
about Delhi. Its original names, then, were Hindi or Hindwl ; 
and sometimes, to describe it clearly, it was called Dehlawt, or 
‘the Delhi speech.’ Amir Khusrau (1253-1325), one of the 


*The text gives the lines in a corrupt form which is difficult to make 
out: the Perso^Arabic rendering of the Indian verse when transcribed 
runs as follows : twpy lyndy h*wry dyndy khry nlj / cwW khdnm*wly 
tw kl hudhy chj. Here Aurangzeb appears to have used Panjabi and 
not Hindusthani’—much less whst may be described as the *Zab8n-c^ 
Urdn-e' mtt'allS.* 
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greatest names in the history of Indo-Muslim literature and 
scholarship, a writer of Persian whose poems certainly entitle 
him to a place in the front rank of Persian poets and scholars, 
is reputed to be the first writer of eminence who essayed this 
Hindwi tongue. Amir Khusrau knew the language well, and 
felt a pride in his Hindwi speedi and its high literary culture 
(he thus lumped together, as it has always been done, the 
Hindusthani Colloquial of his day with the literary dialect of 
Braj-bhakha and earlier Apablirariisa and possibly Sanskrit), 
comparing it even with Arabic and Persian. Some of the short 
lyrics and distichs, and pahelts or riddles, and love songs, to¬ 
gether with some macaronic verse in a mixture of the Hindwi 
speech and Persian, which are attributed to him, may originally 
have been composed by him, and possibly they go back to the 
14th century, and in this way tjiey form some of the oldest 
specimens of Hindi; but the received texts must have been 
modified in the course of centuries. 

A Muslim writer like Amir Khusrau essaying the Indian 
vernacular in literature was an exception in the i3th-i4th cen¬ 
turies. The Hindus did not neglect the dialect which was 
coming into prominence in the court and the capital. Already 
in the 15th century the newly-risen Hindi had made good pro¬ 
gress, and had affected the established North Indian literary 
dialects. In the poems of Kabir (15th century), as preserved 
in the oldest manuscripts of the works of this great saint and 
poet of India, we meet with a mixed dialect which is not pure 
Braj-bhakha, such as we find in the works of Surdas (16th cen¬ 
tury), for instance: it is mixed Hindi (Hindusthani) and Braj- 
bhakha. And the poets of the Panjab found this Hindi or 
Hindusthani more congenial than Braj-bhakha, although the 
Braj-bhaklia tradition as a continuation of the earlier Apa- 
bhramsa was very strong in the Panjab. The language of the 
devotional poems of the earlier Gurus of the Sikh faith is a 
case in point. One might say that the possibility of making a 
literary use of Hindusthani had becomt a certainty in the 
language of Kabir and in the Panjabi-Hindusthani-Braj-bhakhi 
xnixttire of the Panjab poets. 
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A distinctive Indo-Muslim culture took form during the 
second half of the i6th century under Akbar: it was elaborat¬ 
ed and completed in the 17th and 18th centuries, under the 
Great Moguls: and this Indo-Muslim culture is the common 
heritage of both the Hindus and Musalmans of present-day 
India. By the end of the 16th century, Indian Muslims (whe¬ 
ther of foreign, or of native, or mixed origin) who found Per¬ 
sian to be a foreign language for them, had become thoroughly 
reconciled to the vernacular; and when they wrote in it, in 
North India, they adopted that form of it which possessed the 
greatest prestige, namely, Braj-bhakha. 

It was the Deccan which set the example to 
North India in the direction of literary employment 
of what may be called Hindusthani or Hindi proper, 
as opposed to Braj-bhakha. North Indian Muslims, 
soldiers and adventurers, had been pouring into the 
Deccan during the 13th-16th centuries, where they were carv¬ 
ing positions and fortunes for themselves in the Maratha, Kan¬ 
nada and Telugu countries, sometimes penetrating even into 
the Tamil country. Judging from the kind of speech the des¬ 
cendants of these North Indian Muslims still speak in the 
Deccan (specimens are to be found in the Linguistic Survey 
of India, Vol. IX, Part I), and from the language of early 
Dakni (or Deccani) poetry of the i6th-i7th centuries (cf. ‘Urdu 
Shahp^e', by Dr. Sayyad Mohiuddin Qadri, Haidarabad-Dakan, 
Part 1, 1929), it is clear that they mostly hailed from the Pan¬ 
jab and from the Bangaru and ‘Vernacular Hindustani' dialect 
areas of North India. (Cf. forms like calyd, rakhyd, mdryd, 
6o/yai=Hindusthani cald, rakhd, hard or kiyd, 6 ( 5 /fl=*gone, 
kept, struck, spoken,' respectively, but in Panjabi, in some 
kinds of the ‘Vernacular Hindustani' and in the Bangaru dia¬ 
lect we have forms like called or callyd, rakhhed, mdred, bdlyS 
mPanjabi akkhed, etc.). At any rate, the North Indian Ver¬ 
nacular which beca/he established in the South was a sister- 
speech to Hindusthani, if not exactly identical with it, being 
of same Panjab and Western United .Provinces origiiL 
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Unquestionably not one single but several closely related 
dialects found their way to the Deccan. But a distinctive 
literary standard appears to have grown up at Golconda during 
the close of the i6th ccntuiy% with Mulla Wajhi (author of 
the Qutb Musiarl, composed in 1609, and of the prose work 
Sab Ras, composed in 1634) and Sultan Muhammad Qull Qutb 
Shah of Golconda (1580-1611) as its first artistic poets. Even 
before the close of the 16th century North Indian Musalmans 
were composing religious poetry in the Deccan, in the Hindu 
style, in native Hindi metres, and with a pronounced Indian 
vocabulary of Sanskrit and Prakritic words. It was all in the 
Hindu tradition, so to say, except the script—as in the case of 
the Early Awadhi of Malik Muhammad Jayasi in Northern 
India, the author of the Padumawati (1545). The earliest 
Muhammadan poets of the Deccan who wrote before Wajhi 
and Sultan Quli Qutb Shah were Shah Miranji (died A.H. 
902=1496 A.D.), who was a Siifi Ptr or religious teacher, his 
son Shah Burhanuddin Janam (died 990 A.H.=:i582 A.D.: 
cf. ‘Urdu Shahpare,’ and Prof. Muhammad Hafiz Syed’s edition 
of the Sukh Saheldf which is noted below), and Miyan 
Khub Muhammad Chishti of Ahmedabad who wrote 
the Khub Tarang, c. 1575. Sh^ Burhanuddin was an excel¬ 
lent poet with some nine works to his credit: one of these, a 
small one called the Sukh-Saheld, has been edited and translated 
into English by Prof. M. Hafiz Syed of the University of Allalia- 
bad in 1930. The Sukh-Saheld has the vocabulary and metre 
of Hindu Hindi, although it is written in the Perso-Arabic 
script: it is very like the ‘Hindi’ we find in Kabir’s poems and 
in the works of the Safits, Shah Burhan and his father both 
flourished at Bijapur. Shah Burhan’s language has some dis¬ 
tinct Panjabi affinities, and it is noteworthy that he calls it 
Guj(a)ri as contrasted with BhdkdznBhdkhd, i.e. Braj-bhdkhd. 
This name Gujri gives an indication of the origin and affinity 
of this dialect: evidently the Gujars of the Panjab, who have 
given their name to Gujrat and Gujr&nwala, towns in the Pan¬ 
jab (anciently, a branch of the same Gurjara tribe had settled in 
Saui^tpra or Kathiawad and Lata and other contiguous ttactSi 
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and their predominance changed the name of the country to 
Gurjara-trd or Gujarat early in the second half of the ist millen¬ 
nium A.D.), had come in good numbers with the North Indian 
armies, and they maintained their name and their dialect in 
the Deccan for some time. This Gujri speech of Shah Burhan 
is not Gujarati at all: it is a form of the -d dialect group of 
Western Hindi and Panjabi, and is a Panjab dialect to start 
with, which possessed the root ach ‘to be' side by side with ho* 
The Deccan literary tradition thus started in the i6th century 
with what may be called a sister form of Hindusthani, and this 
tradition continued until it merged into that of Northern 
Hindusthani or Urdu, after paving the way for the latter. 

The North Indian Musalmans were already far away from 
their homelands, and to them, Persian was two degrees removed- 
they could not hope to cultivate both Persian (which remotely 
linked them with the Muhammadan world outside India) and 
the North Indian Vernacular which they must never forget 
and must keep up if they did not want to be absorbed among 
the Marathas, the Kannadas and the Telugus who were over¬ 
whelmingly Hindus, So they decided for the Hindusthani 
which they had brought with them from the North, as for them 
it meant a living touch with Delhi and other centres of Muslim 
power and Muslim culture in India. They wrote their lan¬ 
guage in the Persian character, and in this way they fixed the 
orientation of the language in the hands of the Muslims, al¬ 
though they themselves did not think of affiliating their lan¬ 
guage to Persian cither for ideas or for words, at least in the 
earlier phases; they took up an Indian (‘Hindi') vocabulary 
and Indian ideas (slightly Islamiscd whenever suitable) as a 
matter of course. But so very much associated was this North 
Indian speech with the Muslim ruling classes in the Deccan 
that it acquired the name of Musalmdni as well, among the 
local Hindus. In the 17 th and 18th centuries there was a 
flourishing literary life in this speech. It could look back to 
the works of Sultan Muhammad Quli Qutb Shah and Mnllk 
Wajhi and others as forming classics in it. But the advent 
of Delhi ‘Hindustani' brought in a conflict of dialects in the 
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Deccan from the i8th century onwards, in which Delhi Hindus¬ 
tani (Stmdli Urdu or ‘Northern Urdu/ as it is called in the 
Deccan, in contradistinction to Daknl or the ‘Southern* speech) 
won, and is now reigning supreme as a literary language in the 
Deccan, the earlier dialect becoming reduced to the position 
of a broken patois confined to the homes of Deccan and South 
Indian Muslims who are mulkis (that is, settled in the country 
for generations), and not ghair-mullds or new-comers, recent 
arrivals into the Deccan from North India. 

Hindusthani speakers from North India took the lesson 
from the Deccan Muslims and followed their example from 
the end of the 17th century in striving consciously to write 
literature in Persianised Delhi Hindusthani, the 'speech of 
the exalted court,* which they, too, began to write in 
the Persian character. Wall is the first known poet of Delhi 
Hindusthani in its Persianised form: and he had lived 
in the South. The language as yet was not so much Persiani¬ 
sed as in later times: Persian words were comparatively few, 
being just ‘scattered* (rexta) in the line, and hence the lan¬ 
guage was called ‘Rekhta*, the earliest form of the present day 
Urdu-Hindustani poetical speech. Some of Kabir's verses 
composed in the 15th century, nay, even those of Baba Farid, 
I2th-i3th centuries, may be described as Rekhta: and Baba 
Farid perhaps merits the sobriquet of Bdbd-i-Rexta or ‘the 
Father of the Rekhta Speech' more than Wali. 

Among the Muhammadans of North India, the ‘Rekhta* 
speech of Wali and others met a real want, and in no time it 
became popular. An Urdu form of Hindusthani as a literary 
language thus took rise, and when Wali settled in Delhi about 
1723, a school of Urdu poetry came into being. The 
script linked the language with Persian and Arabic, 
the ofiBcial and cultural language, and the sacred speech 
of Islam, in India; and the identity of script ensured 
free and easy admission of Persian and Arabic words, to bear 
testimony to the religious and cultural attitude of the writer 
and to help him in airing his erudition in the ‘Muslim lan- 
j;uages’ : ‘Hindwr, the language pf the Hindus, could thus 
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be Muslimised to suit the natural tastes and inclinations of the 
North Indian Muslims. At first the Hindus of the North In¬ 
dian plains, content with their Braj-bhakha, pure (as in Sura- 
dasa) or mixed (as in Kabir), and with their Awadhi (as in 
Tulasi-dasa), remained indifferent. The more orthodox thought 
that this new literary language, Persianised in script and vo¬ 
cabulary, and in use among Muhammadans mostly, was not 
ceremonially pure or correct; they called this Urdu style of the 
Hindi language Jdmarn or Ydrnain, i. e. Ydvani, ‘a language 
suitable for Yavans or non-Hindu barbarians*. 

From the beginning of the i8th century, if not from the 
end of the 17th, a new name came to be applied to this North 
Indian Hindi speech as spoken and cultivated by the Musal- 
mans: it was the name Hinddsidnu It is exceedingly likely 
that this name arose in the Deccan, to indicate the northern 
speech, the speech of Hindustan, in contradistinction to the 
Dakni or the ‘Hindi speech of the South*. Ketelaer and other 
Europeans who came in touch with it in Gujarat and the 
Deccan knew it by this name; and by 1750, the name also 
was accepted by North Indian peoples (the Hindus quickly 
Indianised it as Hindusthdnl), as a sort of basic dialect of the 
Zaban-i-Urdu, the cultivated courtly language of poetry. But 
apathy was not the attitude of all Hindus. Kabir, more a Hindu 
than a Muhammadan in his spiritual and mental atmosphere 
and in the general mass of his literary output, made the Hindu 
people familiar with a mixed Hindusthani-Braj-bhakha dialect. 
The Hindus realised the growing importance of the Delhi 
speech. It had spread to the South. It was current in the 
North-West. It had already influenced Braj-bhakha, and in 
the eighteenth century was pushing as far east as Bengal. 
A Muhammadan aristocratic house came to Lucknow in the 
heart of the Awadhi (Eastern Hindi) language area, and esta¬ 
blished this Hindusthani, albeit in its Muhammadan form, 
Urdu, there, and made a second home for it, after Delhi, to the 
almost entire suppression (at least within the city of Lucknow) 
of the local dialect which had given to the world Tulasi-d^a. 
The Hindus of the -d dialect areas, in Western United Provin- 
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ces and the Panjab, took easily to this Hindi-Hindusthani, 
even in its Urdu form with its growing number of Persian words, 
as they found it to be something very close to their home lan¬ 
guage : while the Hindus of Central and Eastern United Pro¬ 
vinces, with their Braj-bhakha and Kanauji, their Awadhi and 
Bhojpuriya, did not feel that kind of attraction for it as yet. 

Already, towards the end of the i8th century, the Hindus 
had turned their attention to this Standard Court speech. It 
had come to acquire a name as the ‘Standing Language’, Khari 
(or Khadl) Boll; while the dialects, Braj-bhakha, Awadhi and 
the rest, were ‘Fallen Languages’ (Padi or Pari Boll). So far, 
no prose was written in Hindusthani, upto the beginning of 
the 19th century, except in letters and similar documents, 
affording little scope for the literary art. The first Hindu 
writer of this pure Khari-Boli Hindusthani, Munshi Sadasukh, 
wrote in prose his translation of the Bhdgcwata Purdna 
known as the Sukh-Sdgar (end of the 18th century). He used 
the Deva-nagarl character, already in use for Braj-bhakha and 
Awadhi; and he went to Sanskrit for his learned words. After 
him, the English scholar James Gilchrist of the College of Fort 
William at Calcutta encouraged the writing of Hindusthani 
prose by both Hindu and Muhammadan writers; and as a 
result, we have the Bdgh-o-Bahdr of Mir Amman (fully pub¬ 
lished 1804) and the Khirad Afroz of Hafizuddin Ahmad (1803- 
1815), two of the earliest works in Urdu prose, and the Prim 
Sdgar of Lalluji Lsd (1803), and the Ndsiketdpdkhydn of Sadal 
Misra (1803), two of the earliest High-Hindi prose works. 

Hindusthani, therefore, came out into the modern world 
as a vehicle of prose in its twin forms. High Hindi (or Nagari 
Hindi) and Urdu, about 1800. There was no Hindu Hindi 
(or Hindusthani) or Musalman Hindusthani, no Urdu as op¬ 
posed to Hindi, in the 17th century: the Muhammadan writers 
in the Deccan cultivated it, but the vocabulary—the main bone 
of contention—was still largely Indian or Hindu; there was a 
common Hindi or Hindwt, or Dehlawi, or to give a later name, 
Hindustani (Hindusthani) speech, which was the common pro¬ 
perty of both the Hindus and Muslims. The name Hindustani 
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(Hinduthant) suggested that it was outgrowing its narrow sense 
of Dehlawi or the Delhi speech; and that of Zabdn-e-Urdu 
that it was in use in the imperial camp and army in the Deccan. 
But during the igth-goih centuries we have a strange pheno¬ 
menon ; the poets and scholars—and pedants—were at it for 
over a century and a half; and although the grammar of the 
two forms of Hindi or Hindustani (Hindusthani) is identical 
and the common words and roots are the same, the different 
scripts employed (the native Indian Nagarl, and the foreign 
Perso-Arabic), and the deliberate reliance on Persian on the one 
hand and on Sanskrit on the other, have exaggerated what should 
have been merely a literary style into a diversity of speech. 

Thus we have a popular Lingua Franca developed out 
of the -d dialects of Western Hindi with a certain amount 
of influence from Early Panjabi in the 13th century and later, 
which was first put to a serious literary use, in one of its forms, 
in the 16th century in the Deccan, and which mingled with 
Braj-bhakha to give one of the nuclei to the future literary 
language of North India. It was written down in Persian 
characters and was first used for poetic composition by Delhi 
Muhammadans following the example of what was done to the 
Dakni or Deccan form of the same Lingua Franca in Golconda 
and other places in the South. In the 18th century, the Muham¬ 
madan form of Hindusthani, so to say, was established, in the 
works of the earlier Urdu poets; and in the same century, the 
Hindus also took it up. With the opening of the 19th century 
Hindusthani makes its grande entree in the arena of New Indo- 
Aryan literary languages, in its double form of High-Hindi 
prose and Urdu prose; as Urdu poetry, it had been preparing 
itself in the preceding centuries; and as High^-Hindi poetry, 
its advent was still to be made. 

The English gave their fullest support to these literary 
forms of Hindusthani —particularly to the Persianised Urdu 
form, as for the English it was to some extent an inheritance 
from the appurtenances of the later Moguls of Delhi, as the 
polished, courtly form of a current speech which had in the 
meanwhile become widely spread throughout the whole of North 
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India. The use of Hindusthani in its Urdu form in the law court, 
in the army (Romanised Urdu, besides Urdu in the Persian 
script), and the allowing of Hindi-Hindusthani in the Nagari 
character in certain cases, together with the recognition of these 
languages in the schools and later in the colleges when the Uni¬ 
versities of Calcutta, Allahabad and the Pan jab were started, 
assured the success of High-Hindi and Urdu. People naturally 
wrote in either of the two forms, according to their culture 
and religion. The press and the platform, religion and poli¬ 
tics, took up only one or the other of the two forms of Hindu¬ 
sthani. With the Musalinans, Braj-bhakha was a pastime in 
the i6th and 17th centuries: from the 18th, North Indian 
and Deccan Musalmans educated in Persian and Arabic cared 
for Urdu only, to the exclusion of other forms of North Indian 
vernacular speech. The Hindus continued to cultivate Braj- 
bhakha and Awadhi, but from the 19th century, High-Hindi 
claimed their chief attention; the example of Urdu poetry and 
the archaic character as well as the diversity of Awadhi and 
Braj-bhakha induced the Hindus to write poetry in High-Hindi 
(Khari Boli) or Standard Hindusthani also, from the middle 
of the last century; so that it has now become established in 
Hindu poetry as well as in Hindu prose. Modern Khari Boli 
(High-Hindi) poetry is represented by a growing number of 
very capable poets, some of whom are men of true genius, and 
although Braj and Awadhi still claim votaries from among 
Hindus who write 'Hindi' poetry, the continuation of the 
literary life of these dialects is doomed—except, possibly, among 
those who would continue them as their home dialects. Speak¬ 
ers of Panjabi (except the Sikhs, who mostly hold on to their 
native Panjabi written in the Gurmukhi character), of Braj- 
bhakhS, of Kanauji and of Eastern Hindi and Bihari, as well 
as of Rajasthani and a number of other languages and dialects^ 
have gradually abandoned these for High-Hindi or Urdu as 
the language of education and public life. 

The spread of Hindi (Hindustani or Hindusthani) during 
the 17th and 18th centuries is one of the greatest gifts to India 
of the centralised Mogul government. The language carried 
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with it everywhere the prestige of the Delhi court. Persian 
had somewhat receded into the background; and Hindi or 
Hindustani (Hindusthani), more or less Persianised as the Zabdn- 
e-Urdu-emu'alld, ‘the Language of the Exalted Camp or Court’— 
a sort of Badshahl or King’s Speech, was always the fashionable 
and elegant language among those w^ho had anything to do 
with the court, the army or the administration, in the different 
Subahs or provinces of the Mogul empire, from the i8th cen¬ 
tury. 

The Urdu m'irs or poets, and the Maulawis, Munshis and 
Mullas, went on their way, composing and elaborating Persian¬ 
ised Urdu; and the Pandits and other Hindu writers built up 
a Sanskritised Hindi. But the masses had their own way with 
the Hindi or Hindusthani: the masses of Indians, Hindus and 
Muhammadans, from Western Panjab to Eastern Bengal. 
They used and still use Hindusthani as the common currency 
of life when they have to hold commerce with people of a 
different speech: they know nothing of the treasures of thought 
and fine talk which are culled from the store-houses of Arabic 
and Persian and Sanskrit with a view to enrich the Hindi 
languagc-in High-Hindi and Urdu: except that in the case of 
the Hindus of North India, outside Bengal, a few works of 
outstanding merit in the domain of religion and romance have 
permeated down to their lives and have been supplying them 
with spiritual and literary pabulum for the last few centuries: 
e.g. the Rdmacarita-Mdnasa of Tulasl-d^a and some of his other 
works, the Sura-Sdgara of Sura-ddsa, the Songs about the Fifty- 
two Fights of Alha and Crdal (nephews of Prithwiraj Chauhan, 
the last Hindu King of Delhi and Ajmer), the Bhakta-mdl, and 
a few others. It did not matter much what the dialect was, 
so long as the illiterate man could follow the gist, or had the 
text explained to him. Thus the Tulasi Rdmdyan (in Old 
Awadhi) is popular from the Panjab to Bihar, and the songs of 
Alha and Cdal (in Bundeli) are heard with rapt attention when 
they are sung to Bhojpuriya and Magahi speakers even. The 
masses took the Hindusthani language as the Colloquial Com¬ 
mon Language par excellence, with words relating to the simp- 
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ler and broader things of life, mostly native Hindusthani, and 
a good few from Perso-Arabic, and a large number from San¬ 
skrit, The masses did not have an occasion to build up or 
borrow higher culture words; with the store-house of Sanskrit 
in Tulasi-d^a and in the Sura-sdgaraj for instance, always kept 
open for them, the capacity to do so was not lacking. But 
left to themselves, they generally created good words with the 
materials (both native and Sanskrit, and naturalised foreign) 
at their disposal, whenever they felt the need: e.g. dg-bdf 
('steamer*-~lit. *fire<boat*, in Bombay Hindusthani), than^d tdr 
and garm Idr (‘positive* and ‘negative wire*), hawd-gdrl (‘motor 
car*), sewd-dal (‘Band of Help*—volunteers in social service), 
jddu-ghar (‘museum*), bijli-battl (‘electric light*), hdth-ghari 
(‘wrist-watch*), sos-kdgaz (‘blotting-paper*, in Bengal), cir-phdf 
t(‘operation*), garmhndp (‘thermometer*), dei-sewak ('patriot*) 
bdlak-car (‘boy scout*),/angi-Zat (‘commander-inrchief*), kisdn^ 
sangh, mazdur-sangh (‘farmers’, labourers* union*), be-tdr (‘wire¬ 
less*), ctriyd-khdnd (‘aviary, zoo*), tezi-mandi (‘briskness and 
dullness of the market*), etc, etc. We cannot get any real help 
from the Hindusthani of the masses, to settle the problem of the 
higher culture words, and that of the script,—problems which 
form the bone of contention among the advocates of High-Hindi 
and those of Urdu. But for the simple, unsophisticated things 
of life, Hindusthani of the masses may give points to the literary 
languages, High-Hindi and Urdu. 

Some scholars have taken upon themselves to exploit to the 
fullest the possibilities of the fundamental speech that is at the 
basis of High-Hindi and Urdu. They would advocate only pure 
Hindi or Hindusthani words—such as have been inherited by 
Hindusthani from Prakrit—to the exclusion of both Perso-Arabic 
and Sanskrit borrowings. Thus, according to this view, people 
should use a form like the native Hindusthani mithd ‘sweet*, and 
not the Persian sirin or the Sanskrit mift or sumi^t; man-mdhgd 
'desired*, rather than ipsit, prdrthit or icchit (Sanskrit) or xvdsta 
(Persian); Idjwantl ‘modest* rather than lajjd-iild (Sanskrit) or 
Sarminda (Persian)4 Insha-allah Khan author of the Kahani 
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Thefh Hindi-ma (c. 1850), and Hari Audh (AySdhyi Singh 
UpSdhyay) author of the Theth Hindi-kd J'hdth (1899) and the 
'Adh-khild Phul (1905), wrote their works in this kind of an 
'idealised’ Hindusthani, without any word borrowed from San¬ 
skrit or Perso-Arabic, with pure native Hindusthani words deriv¬ 
ed from Prakrit. But these are tours-de-force which cannot be 
applied to a great language which has been borrowing from both 
native (Sanskrit) and foreign (Perso-Arabic, and English) sources 
for so many centuries. So here we do not find any compromise, 
any solution, that the Colloquial Hindi (Hindustani or Hindu¬ 
sthani) of the masses can offer. In the matter of script also, 
there is no help. 

Popular or Folk Hindi (Hindusthani) of Northern India has 
brought in another element of controversy, which so far has not 
come to any prominence, but which is bound to come up sooner 
or later. In addition to the questions of Culture Words and of 
Script, which two alone are now looming large in the Hindi- 
Urdu controversy. Colloquial Hindusthani has brought in the 
equally great, perhaps the far greater question of Grammar. 
Literary Hindusthani, itself based on a Colloquial dialect, or dia¬ 
lects, shows a grammar which for those who do not belong to 
the ‘Home Districts’ of Hindi (Hindusthani)—roughly. Western 
United Provinces and Eastern Panjab tracts—appears to be 
quite complicated and difficult. Among the speakers of the 
Eastern Hindi dialects, of the Bihari dialects, of Bengali, Assa¬ 
mese and Oriya, of Gorkhali, of the Dravidian languages, and 
also of Marathi, and even of Rajasthani, Gujarati, Sindhi, and 
Eastern and Western Panjabi, some of the prominent grammati¬ 
cal features of Hindi (Hindusthani) have been considerably 
simplified when Hindi (Hindusthani) is spoken by them—in some 
cases these have been entirely done away with. The result has 
been, that side by side with literary Hindi and Urdu, and the 
various kinds of tolerably correct or grammatical Hindusthani 
spoken by the masses in the ‘Home Districts’ of Hindi (in western 
United Provinces and Eastern Panjab), there is another kind of 
Hindusthani, a Hindusthani of a SimplifiedGrammar, a Collo¬ 
quial Hindustham of the street and the market, of the workshop 
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and the godown, of the army and the ship-yard, which is habir 
tually spoken all over India, outside of the native Hindi or 
Hindusthani area. This has been noted once before in the 
first lecture, and I shall have occasion to refer to it again. Over 
200 millions of the 245 who speak or use Hindi (Hindusthani) 
speak this Simplified Hindusthani; and for them, the learning 
of Literary Hindusthani with its characteristic grammar, is a 
difficult process,—even the most intelligent of them do not often 
find it an easy thing. ^ 

A vital question emerges: should this simplified language, 
in use in their public or business life among 200 millions, when 
it has been simplified without any loss of its vigour or expres¬ 
siveness, prevail; or should the home language of less than 45 
(probably not even 30) millions, be allowed to dominate the 
field and to try to impose its complications upon all and sundry ? 
Hindi (Hindusthani) has been handed over to the entire Indian 
people by a comparatively small group in the ‘'Midland” and 
the Indian people have responded by accepting the gift; but, 
suitably to their requirements, they have modified it, without 
making it lose its essential character. Should not these modi¬ 
fications—if they are found to be in the interest of the Indian 
people, and if they make for simplicity and ease without impair¬ 
ment of intelligibility, conducing to utility without loss of the 
qualities of strength and beauty,—should not these be accepted ? 

The genesis and development of the Hindi-Urdu conflict 
would be an interesting thing to study, but the present occasion 
is hardly suitable for that. The well-documented papers and 

books by Mr. Chandrabali Pande, M.A. (e.g. Bihdr~m 8 Hindu¬ 
stani, Samvat 1996; Kacaharhki Bhdsd aur Lipi, Samvat 1996; 
Urdu-kd Rahasya, Samvat 1997); by Shah Sahib Nasiruddfnpuri 
(Mulk-kl Zabdn aur Fdzil Musalmdn, Samvat 1997; all these 
published from the Ndgari Pracdrini Sabhd, Benares); by Venka- 
tesh NAraya^ Tiwari (Hindi bandm Urdu, 1938, Allahabad); 
and by others, will give a sufficient indication of that. Suffice it 
tp s»y Uiat the j^erms of this controversy were there in the con* 
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sdous or unconscious attempt on the part of Muhammadan 
speakers of Early Hindi to write the language in the Perso-Ara- 
bic character from the i6th century. A language and literature, 
which gradually came to base itself upon an ideology which 
denied on the soil of India the very existence of India and Indian 
culture, could not but be met with a challenge from the sons of 
India, adherents of their national culture; and that challenge 
was in the form of a highly Sanskritised Hindi. Urdu, besides, 
came to be based upon the memories of the decay of a great 
glory—with the downward progress of the Muhammadan power 
in India in the i8th and 19th centuries, and with the hope of a 
resurrected Muhammadan power in India restored to its old 
position in the scheme of things as in 16th or 17 th century India. 
As such, it was natural for many Indian Muslims, particularly 
those who considered themselves as the inheritors of an unful¬ 
filled destiny, to cling to it with a patriotic passion and a reli¬ 
gious fervour. Added to it, there is the fear among a certain 
section of Indian Musalmans of being swamped by the superior 
numbers of the Hindus, should the Hindus begin to assert their 
culture and be aggressive about it. Reconversion to Hinduism 
(Stfddhi), Hindu Reorganisation (Sahgathan), and Preaching of 
Hindu Solidarity, and particularly the strong and determined 
attitude in certain matters taken by Hindu revivalist groups like 
the Arya-Saraaj and the Hindu Mission, are looked upon with 
apprehension as new signs of this assertion and possible a^es- 
sion. Then the sordidness of the present-day Indian politics, 
specially the imperialist policy of divide et impera, has been 
injecting constantly and continuously the poison of this sectarian 
or religious jealousy and hatred into the Indian body-politic; 
and a false sense of values in national life, putting religion before 
race and culture and economics, has now combined with grab 
for power, pelt and privilege, and is making a literary and sty¬ 
listic problem into a national problem of the first rank. States¬ 
manship, Tact, and above all Education in the modem sense of 
the term, divorced from all religion which mingles politics with 
itself and is intolerant of other kinds of religious opinion, as 
wdl as Freedom frxnn the intrigues of an interested imperialism, 
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are the only means towards a successful elimination of this 
canker in Indian life. 

It is time that our linguisticians and public men who under¬ 
stand the implications discussed seriously the three-fold problem 
of Hindi or Hindusthani, the National Language of India, in 
relation to its Vocabulary, its Saipt and its Grammar. 



LECTURE IV 


The Problems of Hindi (Hindusthani), 

AND THE SOLtrriONS SUGGESTED. 

The Varieties of Hindi ( Hindusthani) at the present day which 
have given rise to the Problems of Hindi —(1) Sanskritic'Hindi, (2) 
Perso'Arabic Hindi or Urdu, (3) Bazar Hindusthani —Drawbacks of 
Hindi—Not a Culture Language for Speakers of other Languages in 
any of its Forms—How far High-Hindi and Urdu serve other Peoples 
of India-English the Real Culture Language of India —Hindi as the 
Symbol of a United India —'Non-Hindi' Tracts and the Evolution of 
Hindi-the Problem with the 'Hindusthani People'-Difference of 
Religion brought to bear upon Language—Duality of Language in 
Education, in Public Life —the Pan-Indian Aspect of the Problem — 
Hindi an already existent Umgangssprachc and Verkehrssprache^^Mk^ 
Problem Three-fold in Nature—of the Script, of Culture Words, and of 
Grammar—the Problem of the Script—the Deva-nagari Script, its Im¬ 
portance — Deva^nagarl vs. Perso-Arabic as Scripts linking India with 
the outside World—the Position of the Arabic Script assailed elsewhere 
—in Indonesia, in Turkey, in Africa, in Soviet Russia—the Situation 
in Iran —the Principle underlying the Arabic Script—its Defects— 
Imperfections of the Arabic Script illustrated—it cannot be a National 
Script for India —the Roman Alphabet-Roman vs. Deva-nagari— 
the pros and cons —Defects of the Deva-nagari when compared with 
the Roman — Analysis of Words—in their Formal Elements and in 
their Phonetic Elements—the Indian (Deva-nagari) Order and the 
Roman Shapes of Letters—a proposed Indo^Roman Script for 
India—Adoption of Indo-Roman for Hindi (and other Indian 
Languages) suggested—A Transitional Stage of Bi/fffsralfsni when 
Two Scripts (the Roman and the Indian ) will be used side by side- 
international Character of the Roman Script—Roman Hindusthani 
may be employed side by side with Deva-nagari High-Hindi and Person 
Arabic Urdu—the Claims of Deva-nagari Supreme over all other Scripts 
in India so long as the Roman is not adopted—Script and Vocabnlarj 
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help to determine the Character of the Speech and its Culture-Isolated 
Character of Ferso^Arabic Urdu, the Creation of the Muslim Aristo^ 
cracy of decadant Mogul India—the Spell of Hindu Hindi on this 
Muslim Aristocracy—Exotic and Un^Indian Character of Urdu Language 
and Literature—the Introduction into Indian Literature of the 'Matter 
of Persia and Arabia’-Iranian Romance and Islamic and other Arab 
Legends and Stories into India through Urdu Literature-Urdu as the 
•Islamic’ Language of Modern India—still a Class-Dialect—Urdu cut off 
from the Base of Indian Speech, Sanskrit - Persianisation of Urdu — 
'Building' Languages and ‘Borrowing' Languages—Latin and the 
Romance Languages, and Sanskrit and the Languages of India - the 
extremely narrow and antMndian Mentality of some Makers of Urdu- 
Influence of Persianised Urdu on the Wane in the U. P.-Persian 
Legends on Indian Coins—the Proposed Compromise*Speech, 'Hindus 
stani’, as advocated by the Indian National Congress —Support for Per¬ 
sianised Urdu—the Result-the All India Radio and the Hindi-Urdu 
Problem - Perso-Arabic Culture Words vs. Indian Nationalism-Arabic 
and other ’Islamic' Languages like Turkish and Persian—Indian Na¬ 
tionalism and the Inevitable Change in the Attitude towards Sanskrit 
among Indian Muslims—the Early Urdu Poet Nazir and his Vocabulary 
— the Place of Sanskrit in Indian (Hindu) Culture and History - the 
suggestion to retain and re-establish Sanskrit as the Lingua Franca 
of India, at least among Hindus—-Persianised Urdu and Sanskritic 
Hindi, and the Bearing of this Question on Bengali and other 
Languages not Persianised like Urdu—the Culture Words of Hindi as 
the National Language of India must be from Sanskrit mainly — 
Common Naturalised Words of Perso-Arabic Origin in Hindi to 
be retained-Words relating to Islamic Religion and Culture to 
be from Perso-Arabic in this National Hindi Language-the Futility 
of an Artificial Blend of Perso-Arabic and Sanskrit in Hindi-a Perso** 
Arabic Element may be a Reserve Store of Strength for Stylistic 
Embellishment in Hindi-Concrete Suggestions for Script and Voca¬ 
bulary—the Question of the Grammar of Hindi (Hindusthani) and its 
Simplification-Such Simplification both Necessary and Practicable— 
•Bilzar Hindi' Grammar with its Abandonment of (i) Inflected Plural 
Forma, (2) the Oblique Singular Form of the Noun, (3) Grammatical 
Gender in the Genitive, the Adjective and the Verb, (4) Different 
Forma for the Various Persons and Tenses in the Verb, and (6) of 
the passive Construction for the Verb Transitive in the Past Tense— 
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This will b« only a Formal Acceptance of a Wide Practice-~will make 
Hindi (Hindnsthani) easier to acquire for the People of the Whole 
of India—<he Universal Acceptability of a Simplified Hindi—Recapt 
tnlation and Conclusion. 

We have so far seen the position of Hindi (Hindusthani) 
among Indian Languages, and how far this position is the re¬ 
sult of historical factors. We now proceed to discuss what are 
the real problems of Hindusthani, how they affect not only those 
who have High-Hindi and Urdu for their ‘vernaculars’, but also 
others who acknowledge allegiance to other languages as their 
mother-tongues, and how again these problems can be solved. 
Leaving aside the dialects and the different languages which 
have come under the tutelage of Hindusthani (High-Hindi or 
Urdu) and the speakers of which think themselves rightly or 
wrongly to be the users at home of what are loosely described 
as ‘dialects of Hindi’, we have at the present moment three 
forms of Hindusthani in which the average man and woman in 
Modem India would be interested: 

(i) Sanskritic Hindi in Deva-nt^arl characters, which 
uses to the fullest the resources of the Sanskrit dictionary for 
the replenishment of Hindi, and yet keeps a respectable number 
of Perso-Arabic words. 

(a) Perso-Arabic Hindi written in the Perso-Arabic alpha¬ 
bet, employing by preference Persian and Arabic words and 
having few or no Sanskrit words—a language which is frankly 
Muhammadan and extra-Indian in its inspiration and attitude. 

(3) ‘Bfizfir Hindi’ or ‘Bazfir Hindusthani’—a language 
with the grammar of correct Hindusthani which is found in 
(1) & (2), considerably simpliffed,—in common use among the 
masses (the speakers in the native Hindusthani or Western 
Hindi tracts employing it in a more correct form than else¬ 
where), with a vocabulary the character of which is not dearly 
indicated, using Sanskrit and Perso-Arabic and other foreign 
words and native tadbhava creations. The limited nature of 
its vocabulary is the result of its being a language for elemen* 
tary communication only. 
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Hindusthani, in any of the above three forms, is emphati¬ 
cally not a culture speech for a Bengali, and Oriya, an Assamese 
or a Gujarati, a Maratha, a Tamil or a Kannada. No Bengali 
or Maratha feels that he can get a higher culture which is 
closed to him in his own mother-tongue through either High- 
Hindi or Urdu-and much less through this Hindi'. No 

one can at the present moment dream or giving High-Hindi or 
Urdu a status comparable, for instance, with that of English. 
Those who use High-Hindi and Urdu at the present day as 
their literary language cannot claim any cultural or intellec¬ 
tual superiority over others using in a similar manner Bengali 
or Gujarati, Panjabi or Oriya, Tamil or Telugu, Kannada or 
Marathi. The political domination of Urdu-using Muhamma¬ 
dans in Hyderabad-Deccan over Telugus and Marathas is not 
the result of any intellectual or cultural superiority on the 
part of the rulers: the extent and quality of Urdu literature, 
no one would dare suggest are in any way superior to those of 
Marathi and Telugu literatures, and nor can it be opined that 
as a language (except that in various modified forms it is cur¬ 
rent over a wide area) Urdu is superior to Marathi and Telugu 
in power and expressiveness, in sweetness and sonority. Com¬ 
parisons in a case like this would be odious. High-Hindi and 
Urdu are all right for those who find in them the only means 
for obtaining information or pleasure or spiritual exaltation; 
even some Hindus with backward languages, and many Muham¬ 
madans speaking other languages, many find in these two forms 
of the Hindi (Hindusthani) language an instrument for higher 
culture in directions not fully developed in their own languages : 
e.g. Gujarati, Sindhi, Kashmiri, Afghan and Bengali Musal- 
mans may feel that Urdu is the Islamic language par excellence 
in India, and that its extensive literature on specially Muham¬ 
madan subjects being unobtainable in any other Indian langu¬ 
age it should be the ideal of every Indian Musalman to learn 
Urdu, if only to have access to this literature; some Sindhi and 
Panjabi and Nepali Hindus may similarly like to acquire 
Nagari-Hindi to read Tulasidasa’s Ramaya^a and the many 
translations from Sanskrit and other works relating to Hindu 
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religion; and North Indian singerS'-Kaldwants-^irom Panjab 
to Assam and from Kashmir to Maharashtra may sing Braj- 
bh^ha songs in the Dhrupad or Khydl style or Urdu Ghazals 
or Marsiyas or Qawwdlis. Far from being in a position to as¬ 
sume the role of a culture language in other provinces, neither 
High-Hindi nor Urdu is as yet capable of supplying any su¬ 
perior type of mental food (excepting some devotional exalta¬ 
tion) to the people in their own areas, so much so that a sug¬ 
gestion to abandon or even restrict the study of English in 
favour of Urdu and High-Hindi would be looked upon with 
disfavour by the majority of people, who would think that 
such a measure would be sure to bring down the cultural level. 
So when the question of Urdu or Hindustani (Hindusthani) or 
Hindi for the whole of India is trotted out, and fervent exhor¬ 
tations are made in the name of the political unity of India 
for voluntary admission into ‘Hindi' or ‘Hindustani' classes, 
and even when compulsory ‘Hindustani' (High-Hindi or 
Urdu) is forced upon the people by either the Congress govern¬ 
ment or the Muslim-ruled states, we should pause, and ask: 
“Sentiment apart, is it worth it ?" Outside of the small circles 
of the elect, who have acquired a proper knowledge of one or 
both the literary forms of Hindusthani, large numbers of people 
may not feel convinced about the necessity of Hindusthani 
(or for the matter of that any other Indian language) as an 
immediate problem of first-rate importance; and this attitude 
should be understood, and sought to be won over by argument 
and sweet-reasonableness. The fact that the Hindusthani 
speech in either of its forms High-Hindi and Urdu not being 
a culture language which can be recommended for the whole 
of India, forms a very serious draw-back for it, in obtaining 
the spontaneous and convinced homage and support of the 
entire people as a Pan-Indian proposition. Nevertheless, senti¬ 
ments go strong in India (as in many other countries), and the 
very strong nationalistic feeling aided by propaganda for the last 
twenty years has made these sentiments stronger still: a United 
India must have an Indian language as its National Speech, 
as the Symbol of its being One Country; and Hindusthani (or 
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Hindi) alone can be such a language. 

If Hindusthani were one single and undivided speech, the 
chances of its success would have been overwhelming for the 
whole of India. But unfortunately for it, and for India too, 
it is not so. Moreover, there is a good deal of 
complexity in its grammar—a protest against which com¬ 
plexity is always being made by the common employment of 
the ungrammatical Bazar Hindusthani. When it is decided 
once for all which form of Hindusthani is to be universally 
accepted, the rest of India will be freed from its bewilderment, 
and groups or individuals will then be in a position to decide 
how far the form decided upon is acceptable by them. But 
this decision, in so far as it affects so many millions outside of 
the “home tracts” of Hindusthani, is not to be made only by 
the natural custodians of the Hindusthani speech itself, namely, 
those who are already in the habit of using High-Hindi or 
Urdu in the school, in literature, and in social and public life, 
even if not in the family circle. The other provinces or tracts 
of India which are to take up this Hindusthani as a subsidiary 
speech should also have their say in it. 

The situation with regard to those who for convenience 
may be described as the “Hindusthani people”—meaning the 
people of the U.P., Bihar, a good deal of the Panjab, Rajputana, 
Central India Agency, and of parts of the Central Provinces, 
who use High-Hindi and Urdu as literary languages—is quite 
different. Here it is not the question of another fresh language 
(a nearly related and comparatively easily understood speedi 
for the Aryan-speaking peoples, and quite a foreign language 
for Dravidian, Austric and Tibeto-Chinese speakers) being add¬ 
ed to the airriculum or taken up for serious study during spare 
hours (which, however, is quite a different proposition from 
acquiring it just like an experience in life, as a matter of 
course); but the question is of the same language being split 
up into two, making clumsy duplication necessary in many 
matters, and not only wasting the people's time, energy and 
resources but leading to ill-feeling and struggle for supremacy, 
pnd jealousy of the other side’s advance. For a Bengali or a 
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Gujarati, a Tamilian or Maharashtrl, the problem of Hindu- 
sthani is rather remote; for a Bihari or a U.P. person it is a 
domestic problem of a very vital character. For practical pur¬ 
poses, it amounts to a difference in religion as expressed in 
language, creating a rift between two sections of the same 
people in all the wakes of life. This appears to be becoming 
wider and wider every day, and it is menacing, in alliance with 
other factors, to make organised and civilised life impossible 
over a great part of the country. This rift must be closed up 
as quickly as possible; and, as many among Hindu national¬ 
ists would appear to think, it should be closed at all costs. 
Otherwise most of the vital nation-building activities will be 
brought to nought, beginning with education. Education to be 
spread among the people should be imparted through the 
medium of the mother-tongue. If High-Hindi and Urdu are 
to remain separate and unreconciled, there must be provision 
for two mother-tongues in all spheres of education—the primary, 
the secondary and high school stages and in the universities, 
for it is comtemplated to vernacularise education upto the 
advanced college stage as quickly as possible. Everywhere in 
government and municipal administration, both the languages— 
Perso-Arabic Urdu and Sanskritic Hindi in two vitally different 
scripts—are to feature, as they are doing now. 

The problem in its vital points must be solved in the first 
instance by the '‘Hindusthani people" themselves; no other pro¬ 
vince will be able to work it out for them. But its implications 
and its ramifications are far-flung, and they have some bearing 
or other on the speakers of other Indian languages as well. The 
student of language may oflFer some suggestions in this con¬ 
nexion for what they are worth: and these are offered here in 
the spirit of a linguistician who takes note of what has happened 
and is happening, not only in our own country but in some 
other lands also. 

I do not want to bring in the fundamental question whether 
there is at all any need for an Indian language to be recom¬ 
mended for universal acquirement in India as a National Langu¬ 
age. I assume that there is a wide-spread d^ire for such a 
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National Language, and more than that, I take this great fact 
into consideration, that there already does exist, in popular or 
Bdmr Hindusthani, a great Umgangssprache or ‘Circuit Langu¬ 
age’, current over a wide tract, or a Verkehrssprache or ‘Langu¬ 
age or Intercourse’, though not a Kultursprache or ‘Culture 
Language*, which is the nearest approach to a National Langu¬ 
age that Modern India possesses. I would not suggest that this 
language is to be taken up at the expense of English, which 
with its international implications presents for us the only 
window for air and light, for science and letters to come from 
outside. The need for a national language for the whole of 
India is neither immediate nor urgent, however important may 
be the need for the solution of the Hindi-Urdu problem for 
“Hindusthani India**. It is even now a matter of academic in¬ 
terest, although the Hindi-Urdu split is causing us a good deal 
of inconvenience, even retrogression. 

The problem of Hindusthani is three-fold : (i) the Problem 
of Script, (2) the Problem of the Higher Cultural Vocabulary, 
and (3) the Problem of Grammar. The third is generally ignor¬ 
ed : yet it is quite an important factor in the language. The 
first two are absorbing most of our attention. The Problem of 
Vocabulary would be of secondary importance, if High-Hindi 
and Urdu were written languages confined to books only and 
had no occasion to be employed in public discourse, e.g. in the 
Radio and the Talkie, which, as modern amenities, have within 
the last few months, not even years, brought the matter to an 
acute stage, supplying fresh material for controversy, 

Hindusthani (Hindi) is now written in three scripts—the 
D 6 va-n 5 gari (High-Hindi), the Perso-Arabic (Urdu), and the Ro¬ 
man (Urdu)—the last to a very limited extent only. Of these, the 
Deva-nagari alone has claims of a nature not possessed by the 
other two scripts. Hindusthani was born in the bosom of this 
script, so to say: the script (in its earlier forms, of course) is 
older than the language, and has never been divorced from it. 
Even Musalman Hindusthani or Urdu has frequently been 
written in Deva-nagari in spite of its large foreign elements—to a 
wider dttent than Sanskritic Hindi has been written in the Per- 
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sian script, e.g. in Early Dakni writers, in some Hindi verses on 
old miniatures, and in recent Arya Samaj tracts and propagan¬ 
da literature meant for Hindu readers in the Panjab and else¬ 
where who do not read any other script except the Urdu. The 
Deva-nagari script, again, has certain other advantages, in addi¬ 
tion to its historical position. It is connected with the other pro¬ 
vincial Indian scripts as sisters and cousins. Bengali-Assamese, 
Maithili, Oriya, Gurumukhi and Deva-nagari are so closely relat¬ 
ed to each other, and resemble each other so very much, that 
they may be looked upon as different styles of the same script— 
e.g. the Roman and Black Letter versions of the same Latin 
alphabet. The South Indian scripts Telugu-Kannada and 
Grantha-Tamil-Malayalam , as well as Sinhalese, are similar, and 
follow the same principle. Thus, with the exception of the 
Urdu alphabet among North Indian Muhammadans, the com¬ 
munity of script (in the underlying principle of formation, 
rather than in the actual shapes of the letters) throughout the 
whole of India is maintained by the Deva-nagari script-and the 
Perso-Arabic script comes in here as an alien force disrupting this 
community. In any other country, this alone should be a suffi¬ 
cient disqualification for the Perso-Arabic script, to aspire to the 
position of a National Script, when so many millions of Bengalis, 
Assamese, Oriyas, Panjabis (Sikhs), Gujaratis, Marathis, Telugus, 
Kannadis, Tamils, Malayalis and others arc ranged on one 
side with Deva-nagari (and MahajanI and Kayathi)-using Hindus 
in Rajputana, U.P. and Bihar forming over 85% of the popula¬ 
tion of these three tracts. Then again, through the Deva-nagari 
alphabet and its inherent principle we are linked up with 
Buddhist Tibet, with Buddhist Burma, with Buddhist Siam and 
Cambodia, and with Muhammadan Java, and with some of the 
Indonesian Islands, where alphabets of Indian origin are 
employed. Against this it may be urged that the Perso-Arabic 
script for an Indian language will be a link with the Western 
Muhammadan World—with Persia, with Afghanistan, and with 
the Arab countries of the West—Arabia, Iraq, Syria, Palestine, 
Egypt; and with the states of Northern Africa under the Euro* 
pean powers^ with the Muhammadan world of Malaysia, as 
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also with the Negro peoples of Central and West Africa some 
of whom have accepted the Arabic script with Islam. But this 
link will be essentially a link based on the Muhammadan reli¬ 
gion, for which the major community in India cannot be expect¬ 
ed to feel enthusiastic, although it is always sympathetic. 
Moreover, the position of the Arabic script itself has been 
assailed both in the West and the East. Most African languages 
are written also in Roman : the Arabic script has not been able 
to oust the Roman, and the Roman alphabet is proving strong¬ 
er there every year. Turkish has abandoned the Arabic script, 
and has already in a decade adopted and naturalised the Roman, 
modified in some of its letters to suit its own phonetic cliaracter. 
The Turki languages of Soviet Russia similarly abandoned the 
Arabic script and adopted the Roman and the Cyrillic 
(Russian). Iran is just now at cross-ways : there is a definite 
movement against the Arabic script, as with most things of Arab 
origin—tlie Arabic vocabulary of the Persian language included; 
and Iranian patriots are as yet undecided whether to adopt the 
Roman script for their language or to revive the old Avestan. 
The latter is being used to a limited extent for decorative pur¬ 
poses, in titles of books etc.; and European musical notation 
which goes like European writing from left to right is proving 
to be a great ally for the Roman script in Persia. I'hus the 
Romanisation of the Persian language, with the example of the 
Turki peoples in Turkey and in Soviet Russia, is within the 
range of immediate probability. So the Perso-Arabic script does 
not seem to possess the strength it once had in the Islamic lands 
of the West. In Malaysia, the Malay language is very widely 
written and printed in the Roman character. Non-Malay i.ei. 
non-Muhammadan inhabitants of British Malaya, including the 
Chinese and the Indians who together number more than the 
Malays, use only Roman Malay. In the Dutch possessions, it 
is everywhere Roman Malay, with the Dutch values of the 
letters. These facts do take away a great deal from the inter¬ 
national, even pan-lslamic, value of the Arabic script. 

The principle underlying the formation of the Arabic script 
supplies a very grave objection to it. The Arabic alphabet is 
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based ultimately on the Phoenician, like the ancient Greek 
script, the mother of Roman and other European alphabets. 
The Phoenician alphabet was built up to meet the needs of the 
Phoenician language. Those who framed this script had 
arrived at some definite notion of the nature of the Semitic 
speech—of its triliteral roots, of its peculiar sounds like the 
glottal stop (the hamza of Arabic) which was isolated in its 
proper character as a consonant sound, and of the pharyngal 


spirant sounds the voiceless A (s=^^and voiced ('ayand they 


had decided to ignore short vowels in the system of script they 
evolved. When the Greeks adopted this script for their own 
needs, they did not omit the vowel sounds, but restricted the 
use of some of the old consonant letters for vowels, and in this 
way the Greeks with a marvellous stroke of genius, or as the 
result of an accident, formed the first real alphabet in the world. 
But the old Phoenician principle of not representing vowels 
was continued through various alphabets for the Semitic speeches 
of Syria and North Arabia, from one of which what may be 
called the Early Kufic, the proto-Arabic script, was evolved in 
the 5th century A.D., to be modified into the finished Kufic 
of the 7th and 8th century; and this, with new devices like 
dots to indicate special consonants, and vowel-points, developed 
into the Naskhi Arabic script of the 12th century, and Nasta'liq 
Persian script of the 14th. The vowel marks continued to be 
secondary. Persia abandoned its full alphabet of Avestan, and 
the rather ambiguous and cumbersome Pahlavi, and took up 
the Arabic script after the Arab conquest in the 7th century, 
using vowel points only sparingly. In India this Perso-Arabic 
script as used for Persian was bodily taken over for Hindi or 
Hindusthani, probably in the i6fh century in the Deccan (bar¬ 
ring occasional fragments of Hindi which are to be found in 
Persian histories and other works on India, which have been 
collected by Dr. Grahame Bailey from Urdu sources in his paper 
on ‘Early Urdu Conversation' in the Bulletin of the School of 
Oriental Studies, London, Vol. VI, Part I, 1930, pp. 805-208). 
It took about 150 years for the present-day Urdu script to evolve 
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from the Perso-Arabic, with fixed letters for c, g, h T 
with combinations with h for the aspirates kh, gh, ch, jh, th, 
4 h, th, dh, ph, bh, and nh, mh ; in the i6th-i8th centuries there 
was no fixity in these matters. 

There are several drawbacks of the Perso-Arabic script: 
(i) Absence of vowel marks, and a very clumsy way of denot¬ 
ing long vowels and diphthongs—one y doing duty for y, ai, I, 
e, and one w for w or v, au, u and 6 . This means that one must 
know the language, and know it well, before one can read a 
page of Urdu (or Persian) fluently, although he may know all 
the letters. (2) Use of dots—as forming the most 
important part of consonant letters: e.g. a dot below a slightly 
curved horizontal line means a b, two dots below mean y (and 

ai, e, 1 ), two dots above mean t, three dots above s 0 ), z, 
highly curved line or semi-circle with one dot above or in the 
middle is n, etc.: these dots are tiresome for the eyes, and fre¬ 
quently in quick writing they are curtailed. (3) Use of contrac¬ 
ted forms of certain letters in an initial and medial position, 
and of frequent ligatures. In quick writing, Perso-Arabic be¬ 
comes like modern shorthand script. A sentence in Hindusthani 
or any other language can of course be written very quickly in 
this script, but it would be difficult for one who is not an expert 
in the language to read correctly and with ease such writing. 

Following a rigid transcription of the Perso-Arabic script, 
in which the inverted comma facing left ['] is used for the alif 
or alif-hamza, the nature of employment of this script for a 
language like Hindi (Hindusthani) and Persian can thus be indi¬ 
cated by means of the Roman alphabet (of course, the nature 
of the contractions and the ligatures cannot be indicated in this 
transcript) : 

(i) yah rasand bos rakhd, dhard garibt bei, 
sital boll le kar cald^ sabhl tumhdrd dei. 

(*Keep this tongue in check, put on a poor man’s attire,-move 
with kind words, and every land will be your home-land*). 

=:yA rsn* bs rkhw dhrw yryby bys, 

iytl bwly lykr elw, sbhy tmhY dyS. 


87 
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(ii) bijuri cawakai, mehd garajai, larajai merau jiyard, 
puraba pachawd pauna calatu hai, kaise bdrau diyard. 

(‘The lightning flashes, the cloud rumbles, and my heart 
trembles: East and West the wind is blowing: how can I light 
the lamp ?’) 

sss bjry cwnky myh' gi'/y Irzy myrxv jyf 
pwrb pchw* pxvn clt hy, kysy b*rwn dyr\ 

(iii) agar an turk-i-sirdzi ba-dast drad dil-i-md-rd, 
ba-xdl-i-hindavai baxsam Samarqand-u-Buxdrd-rd. 

(‘If that Turk, the cruel one, of Shiraz were to take my heart 
in her hand, for the black mole on her cheek I would grant 
Samarqand and Bokhara!’) 

= gr *n trk sr*zy bdst *rd dl mY 
bx*l hndws bxsm smrqnd w bxYr\ 

(iv) parda-ddri mhkunad dar qap-i-qai$ar *ankabut, 
bum naubat mi-zanad dar gumbaz-uAfrasiyab. 

(‘The spider acts as the curtain-bearer in the castle of Caesar; 
the owl strikes the kettle-drum in the turret of Afr^iyab'). 
=prdhd*ry myknd dr qsr qysr *nkbwt 
bwm nwbt myznd dr gnbl 'fr'sy'b. 

In this system, English words like band, bend, bind, bond, 
bund, would all be spelt bnd. Early Persian sir ‘milk' and sir 
‘lion’ would both be syr, etc. Compared with an alphabet of 
this kind, the Roman script is clarity itself, and the Deva-nagari 
and other Indian systems of writing, although the shapes of 
their letters are rather complicated when compared with Perso- 
Arabic, are precise and unambiguous, leaving nothing to be 
desired for the correct symbolisation of the sounds of the word. 
It will not be any advantage to have the Perso-Arabic script 
for Hindusthani: it has nothing to recommend it, unless it 
were only Musalman sentiment for it—and that too is a senti¬ 
ment based on a narrow and uninformed religious outlook. 
Out of respect for this sentiment, its continuance in contexts 
which are specifically Islamic are certainly to be allowed: but 
ite imposition on the entire body-politic in India not swayed 
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by this sentiment would be injustifiable, and unthinkable* 
The Perso-Arabic script even with proposed ‘‘reformations** thus 
appears to have no chance and no claim to be recognised as a, 
much less as the National Script of India. 

Now remain the Deva-nagari, and the Roman, to dispute 
for the position. Before Deva-nagari, with its hoary lineage 
going back through the Brahmi possibly to the script of Mohen- 
jo-Daro and Harappa, its long association with our civilisation 
and our history in the successive ages,—it being naturally and 
easily the representative National Script of India,—and its own 
intrinsic merits which cannot be denied, the Roman script 
would appear, so far as India and Indian sentiment are concern¬ 
ed, a new-comer and a parvenu, and a sorry one at that, when 
we consider its imperfections in its application to English. In 
spite of all that can be said in favour of the Deva-nagari and 
against the Roman, however, I am convinced of the suitability 
of a re-arranged and modified Roman alphabet for our Indian 
languages, including of course Hindusthani. My study of the 
question of “a Roman Alphabet for India** I have given in full 
in a paper published in the Calcutta University Journal of the 
Department of Letters, Vol. XXVIT, 1935, pp. 1-58, and I do 
not want to repeat my arguments. The Indian system of writ¬ 
ing is superior to all other systems in the scientific order follow¬ 
ed in the arrangement of the letters; the Roman alphabet, in 
the comparative simplicity of the shapes of its letters. The 
Deva-nagari is at a disadvantage when we take into note the 
comparative intricacy or complexity of its letters, the use of 
conjunct consonants, and the syllabic and not purely alphabeti¬ 
cal character of the writing. Compare the letters of the Deva- 
nagari and of the other Modern Indian Alphabets with, for 
example, the Brahmi letters of ancient India, with the Greek 
or Roman letters: the difference is patent at the first glance. 
Then the conjunct consonants, and the post-scribed forms of 
the vowel letters: we are forced to add a number of complex 
characters to the alphabet by the occurrence of these conjuncts, 
although generally the component elements are discernible in 
their £ta|j[mentary forim. But for the vowelSi a double set, that 
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of the subscribed or superscribed forms, has to be acquired, and 
this is a superfluity which might advantageously be omitted. 
Then, again, the practice of tagging vowel symbols to the conso¬ 
nants has made the syllable (consisting of one or more conso¬ 
nants plus a vowel) the element in writing, and not single in¬ 
dependent letters each representing a single vowel or a single 
consonant sound—as, for instance, in the Roman alphabet. 
In practice, the Perso-Arabic script also is syllabic, only the 
vowel element in this script is usually understood—usually it 
is implied and not properly indicated. 

An analysis of words in a language like Tamil, Sanskrit or 
Hindi, Bengali or Marathi can be from two aspects—analysis of 
functional elements, and analysis of phonetic elements. The 
former is based on etymology—on morphology; the latter on 
phonetics. Thus the functional analysis of a Marathi verb 
form like pahije ‘is wanted' would be into the root pah-\~iht 
passive present affix -i;- -fthird personal affix -e; its phonetic 
analysis would be into the syllables pd-hi-je and further into the 
component vowel and consonant sounds p-d-h-i-pd. So Bengali 
rdkhildm *I kept' can be analysed functionally as raA/z-f— 17 - 4 - 
-flm, or phonetically as rd-khi-ldm, r-d-kh-i-l-d-m. In spite of the 
very thorough knowledge of phonetics in Ancient India, the pho¬ 
netic analysis underlying the Brahmi alphabet took its stand, so 
far as the actual indication of sounds in the written word was 
concerned, upon the syllabic analysis only, and not upon the 
extreme analysis (which nevertheless was fully understood in 
ancient India) into individual sounds. A combination of the 
good points of the two systems the Roman and the Indian 
would give an ideal alphabet. I proposed to have such a 
Roman-Indian, or Indo-Roman alphabet, with no new dotted 
or capped letter, but with some movable signs (sucaka or *aldmdt, 
'indicators') to be put before or after the original letters to de¬ 
note certain special sounds in Indian languages not provided 
for in the ordinary Roman script. Thus, vowel-length can be 
shown not by letters with the macron or lengthmark on the 
top, necessitating new types (e.g. A, €, I, 6, u), but by putting 
two dots after the ordinary vowel letter (e.^. a:, e:, o;, 
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u:); cerebrals need not be indicated with special dotted types 
(e.g. t, d, n, y, 1), but by ordinary (t, d, n, r, 1) with an in¬ 
verted comma after (t', d', n*, r\ T); etc. At present to print 
in Deva-nagari considerably over 400 special types are required: 
with this Indo-Roman, some 50 in all would suffice. With the 
moveable indicators added to the letters, it will be possible to 
print all Indian languages accurately with the existing types 
required in printing in the English language: no special letter 
will be needed. The reduction in the cost of printing, and 
the advantage for the spread of literacy can be surmised from 
the above. The Roman letters are to be arranged in the Indian 
order—following the Sanskrit alphabet—in the following way: 
a a:, i i:, u u:, r* r:, 1*, e: (e), o: (o), ai au, am* ah*; 
k kh g gh n* ; c ch j jh n'; t* t*h d* d*h n'; t th d dh n; 
p ph b bh m; y, r, 1 , w (v); s' s* s h; V; n (nasalisation); 
f, z, z', X, q, etc. (for foreign sounds). 

And they are to retain their Indian names, like ka, kha, 
ga, gha, etc. (and the aspirates can be described as prdna-yukta 
kazukha, etc.). In this way we can have a system of writing 
much better than any in existence. (The use of this kind of Indo- 
Roman alphabet is exemplified in the Appendix at the end of 
this Lecture). 

Now, I suggest that the conflict of scripts for Hindusthani 
may be solved by the adoption of the Roman script. Apart 
from the settling of the controversy, there would be many advan¬ 
tages in this. Convenience in printing, and assistance in the 
spread of literacy, are two of the noteworthy gains, and they 
are not to be waived aside lightly. The only objection that can 
be urged against an Indo-Roman script would be our natural 
sentiment in favour of the national script, ancient, well-con¬ 
ceived and fully tried. Sentiments are not negligible factors in 
life, but the manifest advantages should outweigh sentimental 
misgivings, especially when we may have to make virtue of 
necessity in solving the conflict of scripts in our country. 

The Indo-Roman script in the first instance is not to be 
applied to all languages in India—although that in my opinion 
will d^d^tum, and, as 1^ 99 J Otn 8$e, it is ! 7 putt 4 fQ 
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come, sooner or later. That will be after a generation or two 
of bilitteralism, when both the original script and the Roman 
would be in use side by side ; and then people would gradually 
become convinced of the comparative superiority of the Indo- 
Roman. Hindusthani, in the modified form I propose that it 
should be adopted, written in the Indo-Roman character, would 
give for Modern India its most suitable national language. The 
Roman script now transcends the limitations of the ancient town 
of Rome where it was characterised, or of Italy, or of the Western 
world. It has become an instrument of cmlisation as the most 
widely used and the most convenient method of representing 
sounds,—almost like the discoveries and inventions of modern 
science, like some modern instruments. When a thing has 
become truly international, there cannot be any national 
shame in accepting it, if we do it of our own accord, 
finding it convenient, and modifying it to suit our special needs. 

This is the solution I suggest for the question of script. 
For public and political purposes, for all such occasions where a 
'national language' is required to be employed beside English, we 
can have this Roman Hindusthani. The "Hindusthani people", 
according to their taste, their religion or their associations, will 
continue, for a time (or for all time), to use High-Hindi and 
Urdu in the Deva-nagari and Perso-Arabic characters as now. 
But the controversy can be set at rest by a powerful body like 
the Indian National Congress modifying its declaration along the 
following lines: "The National Language of the United States 
of India shall be a Basic or Simplified Hindi (or Hindusthani), 
which is to be written in the Roman character." And the solution 
of the Script ivill be the first step towards the solution of the 
other question of the Vocabulary. 

In this connexion, I might also state my considered opinion 
that failing to have the Roman script for a National Language 
for India, the Deva-nagari alone possesses the requisite quali* 
fication of the widest prevalence in India for being the Na¬ 
tional Script. So long as the Roman script is not accepted 
generally, Deva-nagari alone, wi^ the administration giving the 
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lead, can be utilised to bring about the very desirable and 
urgently necessary unity of script for the whole of India. 

The vocabulary and the script—many people have not been 
able to decide which is the more important. But the majority 
seem to think that the alphabet is the language. In Eastern 
U. P. and Bihar, because of its script Urdu is frequently called 
Farsi or Persian by ignorant villagers both Hindu and Muham¬ 
madan. In an East India Company’s Law Book in Hindu- 
sthani published 1803, Urdu and High-Hindu are mentioned 
as Phdrasi wa Ndgari Bhdkhd wo Acchar, i. e. ‘Persian and Nagari 
Languages and Letters* (quoted by Mr. Chandrabali Pande in 
‘Urdu ka Rahasya*, pp. 84-85). When a Society for the Study 
and Development of Hindi Literature was started at Benares 
over 40 years ago, the concern of the founders was more for the 
script tlian for the vocabulary, and the Society was named 
“Society for the Propagation of the Nagari Saript** (Ndgari- 
Pracdrinl Sabhd). The Urdu alphabet made for the most natural 
affiliation of this Indian speech to Persian and Arabic. This was 
having an advepse effect on the native culture of India, for which 
High-Hindi stood, giving proper scope for Islamic matters to ex¬ 
press themselves in it also. The Hindu thought-leaders in 
Northern India realised the importance of the Nagari script for 
the maintenance or preservation of Hindu culture. The language 
may be highly Persianised, but so long as the script remained 
Deva nagari, all was well,—the language could not be turned into 
something deracind. Even highly Persianised Hindusthani 
could in this way be made to pass muster as ‘Hindi*, the native 
form of the language. 

The Muslim position for Hindusthani so long has been to 
stand by both the Persian character and the Perso-Arabic 
elements jealously, and to bring about progressive Persianising 
of the language, which has been growing with intensity since 
the middle of the i8th century. But there is no doubt that in 
this matter, the Musalmans of India whether of the North or 
of the South stand out almost entirely by themselves. Excepting 
for a few Hindus (mostly Panjab, U.P. & Bihar Kayasthas, and 
Kashmiris) who were closely connected with the MusUm 
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courts and adminstrative departments of Lahore and Delhi. Agra 
and Lucknow, Allahabad and Patna, and Haidarabad, the general 
body of the Hindus forming the masses of people knew nothing 
of it, and kept out of it. It was at first the case of an aristo¬ 
cracy creating a class dialect for itself and its entourage, with 
as much foreign elements as this dialect could absorb to show 
their cultmal aloofness from the common run of Hindus. Here 
and there even in the 17th and 18th centmies members of this 
aristocracy might feel attracted to some aspects of Hindu culture, 
through its literature in Braj-bhakha, for instance (witness, for 
example, the Tuhfatu-l-Hind of Mirza Khan, c. 1676, a treatise 
in Persian for the use of the Mogul courtiers on Braj-bhakha 
language and belles-lettresj poetics and rhetoric, besides Indian 
music, erotics and phrenology and palmistry: cf. the Introduc¬ 
tion to the edition of Mirza Khan’s Grammar of Braj-bhakha by 
M. Ziauddin, Santiniketan, 1935); but such a situation, though 
not so rare as we would otherwise think it to be, had no fomuil 
support from the avowed and accredited leaders of this aristo¬ 
cracy in matters of literature or culture. They shut themselves 
up within the ivory tower of their own creation, Urdu language 
and literature; it had no connexion whatever with the life 
around. Throughout the whole range of Urdu literature in its 
earlier phase, before Maulkna Halt Panipati and the modems, 
the atmosphere of this literature is provokingly un-Indian—it is 
that of Persia. Early Urdu poets never so much as mention the 
great physical features of India—its Himalayas, its rivers like the 
Ganges, the Jumna, the Indus, the Narmada, the Godavari, etc., 
but obscure mountains and streams of Persia, and the rivers 
of Central Asia are always there. Indian flowers, Indian plants 
are unknown, only Persian flowers and plants, which the poet 
could see only in a garden. There was a deliberate shutting of 
the eye to everything Indian, every thing not mentioned or 
treated in Persian poetry. The first Urdu poets, deeply moved 
by the manifest decay of Muslim political power in the 18th 
century, sought to escape from a world they did not like by 
taking refuge in the garden seclusion of Persian poetry, the 
aumosphere of which they imported into Urdu. The whole 
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thing was an exotic, not having its roots on the soil. And upon 
this largely the superstructure of the 19th century and of the 
present-day Urdu has been founded. 

Urdu literature and the Urdu form of Hindusthani are of 
the nature of Gandhara art; which, after all has been said about 
its origin and its character, cannot be entirely eschewed from a 
study of Indian art, if only for the direct or indirect way in 
which it influenced the national Indian schools. The high- 
flown Persianised Urdu literature may please the souls of the 
highly cultured coteries of Muslim or Hindu litterateurs, men 
who live and breathe in the fragrance of medieval Persian cul¬ 
ture and medieval Persian poetry. But the masses, the vast 
majority of the Indian people, including millions of Musalmans, 
who are outside the Hindusthani circle—they are quite away 
from this atmosphere. Witness the literature produced by the 
Musalmans of Bengal: all that they have absorbed of Persian 
culture has been a number of Persian tales and romances, and 
what may be described as Arabic and Islamic Purana—the 
miraculous story of the ‘holy birth* (mildd sarif) or the advent 
of the Prophet, the wonderful things that will happen at the 
last day (rdz-e-kiyamat), the marvellous tales of the battle of 
Karbala; of Amir Hamza, of Hatim Tayi: what in fact may 
be described as “the Matter of Persia and Arabia’* in Indian 
romance. Malik Muhammad Jayasi’s Padumdwati (c. 1545) 
shows the mental make up and mental trend of a pious North 
Indian Musalman of the 16th century: it cannot be differ¬ 
entiated from that of any Hindu writer of the day, in its 
thorough Indianness ; yet the spirit of Islam and Sufiism breathes 
from every line of this work. 

Be it as it may, the natural supporters of Persianised Urdu 
would now be the majority of the Muhammadan population of 
the Panjab (a good many supporters of Panjabi, however, will 
be found among them), almost all U. P. Musalmans, and most 
Bihar Musalmans. The Musalmans of Gujarat, Bengal, Maha¬ 
rashtra and other tracts will be in sympathy with Urdu as an 
^Islamic language,* and I can speak of Bengali Muhammadans, 
that although the more ^norant of them may admire, bom r 
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distance/Urdu as Nabi-ji-kd Bhd^d or ‘the Speech of the Holy 
Prophet’—they do not in the least feel at home in Urdu, and they 
do not know or study it, Persianised Urdu, in spite of Govern¬ 
ment support, remains a class dialect to which tliree-fourths, per^ 
haps four-fifths of India cannot give support. 

A National Language must have resources at its disposal 
for properly expressing complicated ideas, and new ideas. 
The experience of the past, preserved in the ancient and medie¬ 
val languages, cannot be ignored. All languages have to take 
help from others, particularly when these are not, like German 
and Chinese, ‘building* languages, but are, like English, Japanese 
and most Indian languages, ‘borrowing* ones. Languages in 
their formative periods develop either of two tendencies— 
ding, or borrowing. Certain languages which have issued from 
a common speech which had a prestige in ancient times as a 
language of culture and which is still studied for its literature, 
find it most natural to turn to their fountain-head for sustenance, 
to borrow words from the mother-language whenever the need 
is felt. This has been the case with the Latin languages of the 
present day—Italian, French, Spanish, Catalonian, Portuguese, 
Rumanian—which would normally go to their Mother Latin for 
new words. So Modern Greek goes to Ancient Greek. Ancient 
Greek as the culture language par excellence for Europe since 
Renaissance times has been accepted by international agree¬ 
ment as the most convenient source for new scientific terms. 
Persian, i. e. Modern Persian, fell under the shadow of Arabic 
after the Arab conquest of Iran in the yth century, and Arabic 
obtained a predominance as the language of religion, so that 
the latent qualities of Persian for building were abandoned, 
and Persian became a borrowing language—a hanger-on to 
Arabic. The Modern Indo-Aryan speeches are comparable to the 
Modem Latin speeches. Born within the fold of Sanskrit, they 
have ever been in the habit of receiving nurture from their 
grand-mother, or grand-aunt. They created new words with the 
inherited elements whenever it was suitable, but there was 
always the home atmosphere, the native back-ground presented 
by Sanskrit with its tremendous prestige and its vast literature. 
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This importance of Sanskrit was overwhelming even for the 
Dravidian South—so that, with the exception of Tamil (which 
has retained to a large extent, as a reflex influence of Old Tamil, 
with its rich and distinctive literature, its old power of build¬ 
ing new words with native Dravidian elements, inspite of bor¬ 
rowing from ancient times a very large number of Sanskrit and 
other Indo-Aryan vocables), the other main Dravidian languages, 
Telugu, Kannada and Malayalam, have abandoned themselves 
to Sanskrit and have become borrowing languages. Turkish 
was a building language when its literary life began in the 7th 
century, in the ancient Orkhon inscriptions found in North 
Central Asia : this native power of building was encouraged 
when Buddhism spread among the Central Asian Turks; wit¬ 
ness, for example, an Old Turki work of Buddhist inspiration 
like the Kiidatqu Bilih of the 11th century. But after the 
gradual conversion to Islam of the Turks settled in Iran, Iraq 
and Asia Minor as well as in Central Asia, the language became 
a borrowing one, and began to saturate itself with words from 
Persian and Arabic. Now with the beginning of a new order 
in Turkey,—and even earlier, with the beginning of the Yeni 
Turan or ‘New Turanian' movement—there has been a strong 
feeling, largely carried out in practice, for the abandoning of 
non-Turki elements, and revival of old Turki words: we shall 
have to refer to this again later. 

Hindusthani as a New Indo-Aryan language shows its 
natural and expected tendency (like alj other New Indo-Aryan 
languages like Bengali, Oriya, Marathi, Gujarati, Panjabi and 
the rest) towards availing of the resources of Sanskrit, in all 
early forms of it. This old tendency or inheritance of Hindi 
or Hindusthani is preserved in the High-Hindi or Nagari-Hindi 
form of it. In Awadhi, in Braj-bbakha, in the mixed Braj and 
Panjabi, in the mixed Braj and KharuBdlt—m all North Indian 
Upper-Gangetic dialects used for literature, we have a regular, 
systematic and continued borrowing from Sanskrit, as something 
which has never been questioned, being regarded as the most 
natural thing for the New Indo-Aryan speeches. But the Urdu 
fpriQ of Hindi gradually abandoned this natural tendency. 
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Cut o£E from its sister dialects in Northern India, which main- 
tained the old tradition, the native genius, and the contact with 
Sanskrit which was the guarantee for the preservation of its 
culture, the Hindusthani-Panjabi dialects went along their own 
way in the Deccan. The earlier poets, Burhan Shah, Wajhi, 
Sultan Muhammad Quli Qutb—all of them were content to 
carry on the old tradition in subject-matter, in similes, in voca¬ 
bulary, and, at first, in metres also. As a tour-de-force, Persian 
metres were tried in Hindusthani, probably early in the i6th 
century. The use of the Persian script opened wide the gate 
for the uninterrupted entrance of Persian and Arabic words. 
But even when Northern Hindusthani after its arrival in the 
Deccan in the wake of the Mogul army, the Zabdn-e-Urdu-e^ 
Mu*alia of the end of the 17th century, began to think of pro¬ 
fiting by the example of Dakni, its first poets. Wall, Abru, NAjI, 
Yak-rang etc. did not seek to divorce themselves wholly from the 
Indian spirit and the Indian atmosphere. This began later: and 
the attitude of some of the more ardent Persianisers of Hindu¬ 
sthani is pithily expressed by the Urdu poet Saudi— 

gar ho kaSiS-e-sdh-e-Xura$&, to Saudd, 

sijda na hard Hind-ki nd-pdk zami par, 

('Should there be some allurement from the king of Khora- 
san, then, O Sauda, I would not prostrate (for my prayers) on 
the impure soil of India.') 

The Persianisation of Urdu was, to some extent at least, 
the result of this mentality. Persianised Urdu, it is true, has be¬ 
come the real home language of the ^lite among Haidarabad and 
U.P. Musalmans, especially in families with some literary culture. 
But in spite of the support of the British Government in con¬ 
tinuance of the Persian traditions of the Mogul administration, 
Persianised Urdu is dwindling in its influence with the masses. 
The Muslim aristocracy and some clever Hindus were responsi¬ 
ble for its flourishing in U. P. during the greater part of the 
19th century. But from figures given by Mr. Venkatesh Narayan 
Tiwari (in his Hindi bandm Urdu, pp. 9-10), a steady decline 
in the popularity of Urdu in favpw of Hijh-Hindi in thp V, p, 
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is noticeable, in the official figures from 1891 to 1936 for the 
number of subscribers to Urdu and Hindi (High-Hindi) papers, 
the number of students in schools and colleges for each speech, 
and the number of books published in the two forms of Hindu- 
sthani. In 1891, there were only 8000 people subscribing to the 
few High-Hindi journals, as against 16,256 people for Urdu 
journals: the percentage was 31.9 for High-Hindi, and 67.1 for 
for Urdu; but in 1936, there were 3,24,880 subscribers for High- 
Hindi journals, and 1,82,485 for Urdu—the percentage being 
almost reversed to 64.0 for Hindi and 36.0 for Urdu (it should 
be remembered that the readers of Urdu journals are largely 
h'om among the Musalman population who form a good percen¬ 
tage of the economically advanced and influential sections of the 
people in the U.P.). In 1936 the percentage of Urdu-reading 
examinees in the Vernacular School Final Examination was 41.4, 
and for Hindi 58.6: in 1890, it was only 224 for Hindi, and 
77.6 for Urdu. In the High English School Final Examination, 
Hindi showed 56.8% and Urdu 43.2, for 1938; in the Inter¬ 
mediate (University) Examination for 1938, Hindi had 61.9%, 
and Urdu 38.4%. Of books published in the two forms of the 
language, the percentage for 1889-1890 was 38.8 for Hindi (361 
works in all), and 61.2 for Urdu (561 works), as against 81.5 for 
for Hindi (2, 139 works) and 10.9 for Urdu (252 works) in 
1935-36. These last figures are significant. The percentt^s in 
the schools for Urdu are to some extent the result of the Urdu 
tradition still fostered by the use of Urdu in the law courts, 
although the Hindus forming some 84% of the population iu 
U. P. have been trying their utmost to enlist active Govern¬ 
ment support for High-Hindi. In the Indian coinage (silver 
coins), the values of the coins are indicated in Persian only, 
besides English—this was done in the East India Company days 
as a symbol of the domination of the Persian-using Mogul house, 
and now they have been restored once again from the time of 
Edward VII. 

In spite of the prevalence of the decadent Delhi tradition 
and its continuance by the British Government, and its domina' 
tipn of North Indian life for the greater part of the tgth century^ 
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the Indian nationalism of the Hindus naturally rallied round 
Sanskrit, and Persianised Urdu has been brought to its present 
straits. The very large concessions made by the Indian National 
Congress to the sentiments of a section of Indian Musalmans 
in this matter, which judged from any standard is frankly anti¬ 
national, included a recognition of the Persian script as an alter¬ 
native script for the 'National Language* of India. This spirit 
of concession has been further extended by giving a greater 
latitude to the Persianising tendency in practically setting its 
face against the High-Hindi form of Hindusthani (with its 
insistence on native words, and failing native words with its 
habit of going to Sanskrit for higher culture words), and tacitly 
and actively supporting an Urdu 'Hindusthani*. The Congress 
is now proposing to create, out of the common KharhBdli or 
Thefh basis of Hindusthani, which forms the bed-rock on which 
both literary High-Hindi and Urdu stand, a New Speech, or New 
Literary Style, with the avowed intention of holding a just and 
proper balance between the foreign Persian and Arabic words 
insisted on by the Musalman leaders and the native Hindi and 
Sanskrit words insisted upon by Hindus of the Hindusthani 
area and of the rest of the country. In practice, this is amount¬ 
ing to Persianised Hindusthani, which Gujaratis, Bengalis, 
Marathas, Oriyas and the people of the South do not under¬ 
stand (and yet they are required to adopt this form of Hindu¬ 
sthani as the 'National Language* of India), and with which 
the masses in Bihar and U.P., Rajputana and Central India, 
and the Central Provinces, do not wholly feel at home, accusto¬ 
med as they are to a Sanskritic vocabulary. Only the Musalman 
^lite of the U.P., Bihar, Hindi-speaking Central Provinces and 
the Panjab, and a good many educated Hindus and Sikhs of 
Western U. P. and Panjab, may find this language convenient. 

It should be understood clearly that the attraction for Hin¬ 
du Hindusthani which peoples of Eastern U.P., Bihar, Nepal, 
Bengal, Assam, Orissa, Andhra, Tamil-Nadu, Karnata, Kerala, 
Maharashtra, Gujarat and Rajasthan feel, depends primarily 
on two things—its Deva-nagari Script, and its Sanskrit Vocabu¬ 
lary. We should never, nor can we ever, forget this great fact. 
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The Hindus of U. P., praticularly in the West and the centre, 
and in towns like Delhi and Lucknow and Allahabad, as a result 
of circumstances (which are no longer present) were brought 
in closer touch with a Persian vocabulary than were the people 
(including Musalmans) of any other part of India—excepting per¬ 
haps the Panjab. We do not, outside of the U. P. and the 
Panjab, understand what is meant by foreign words like taraqqi, 
7 nazhab, zdlim, inqildb, dzddi, jang, *dlim, tawdrlx, qaumi, 
zabdn, fdteh, maftuh, dusman, wazlr-c-ald, rnus'ara and a host 
of other words which we hear in the ‘Hindustani' of the All 
India Radio—unless we have specially taken it upon us to study 
the meanings of these and similar words : but from Kashmir to 
Cape Comorin, and from Dibrugarh to Peshawar, 4/5ths of the 
people who can follow a Radio Talk would understand unnatt, 
dharma, atydcdrl, krdnti or viplava, swddhmatd, yuddha, vidvdn, 
itihds, jdiiya, bhdsd, jetd or jayi, vijita, §atru, pradhdn mantri, 
kavi-sammelan, etc. The enthusiasm shown by the rest of India 
for Hindusthani as the national language of India was because 
it was Sanskritic Hindi written in the Indian alphabet, the Deva- 
nagari: it was because they found a common bond between their 
own languages and Hindusthani through the Sanskrit element. 
They were glad to recognise Hindi as ‘the first among equals'— 
primus inter pam—among the modern languages of India, But 
a whittling down of the Sanskritic clement in Hindi to a 
secondary position can only be looked upon as a direct attack 
on the Indian Tradition and Indian Culture ; and the result of it 
would be an announcement of Indian bankruptcy in matters 
of culture, which can only be supported by borrowings from the 
treasuries of Persian and Arabic, as if Sanskrit did not exist. 
What true Indian—especially if he is a Hindu—would, with his 
sense of national self-respect intact, abandon e.g. the Sanskrit 
word for ‘mathematics'—ganiia—and go to Arabic for a word 
like hindasa, which itself is a borrowed word in Arabic, being 
from the Aryan Persian anddza ? Should we call a ‘triangle' 
musallas rather than trikona ? Who with any sense of national 
self-respect would import wholesale from Arabia, all higher 
terms of science and literature and philosophy, when there are 
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the Sanskrit terms which were never out of use, at least in Hindu 
India ? 

The Hindu attitude appears to be clear in this matter— 
that is the attitude of the true nationalist. In spite of conces¬ 
sion to Musalman sentiment, no true Indian—unless he is 
actuated by religious passion, and has the fantastic notion of 
connecting spirituality with script and with words not pertain¬ 
ing actually to religious matters—would like to sacrifice Sanskrit 
at the altar of Arabic. The keenness for Arabic is no longer 
the characteristic of Islamic peoples outside of Arabia. Turkey 
has even ousted the Arabic word for ‘God’, Allah, by the Old 
Turki words Tahri (meaning ‘Sky*, or ‘Sky God,* 'God in 
Heaven'), Idi ('Lord') and Munku ('Immortal'). In Persia, the 
native Aryan words Xudd or Xuddy ('the Being Who acts of Him¬ 
self, <;^ 01 d Iranian xva•ddta=lS^nskrit sva-dhd-: Greek autokra- 
tor) and Izad ('the Worshipped One', <;^ 01 d Iranian yazata= 
Sanskrit yajata) could never be suppressed by the Arabic Allah, 
and the native Aryan namdz (=Skt. namas) 'prayer' is the more 
common word in Iran (and India) than the Arabic ^aldU The 
Persians have not abjured Islam, yet they are making a move 
in the direction of having a purer native Iranian diction by 
freeing their language from Arabic. Old Persian words are 
being revived: Izad 'God' which was getting to be rather obso¬ 
lete is now becoming once again a popular word. The Univer¬ 
sity of Tehran is no longer known by the Arabic name of Ddru- 
•Uulum, but by the Aryan Persian name Ddnis-gdh (zzSkt, 
*jdni§nu-gdtu for jndna-gdtu). With the outside world moving 
in this direction, the attitude of a certain section of Indian 
Muslimdom now holding an intransigent view on the question 
of Persianised Urdu is bound to undergo a change; and signs 
are not wanting that such a change is in sight. Individual 
Muslim scholars have indicated their changed feelings towards 
Sanskrit and Hindi. A Muslim friend of mine, a University 
Professor whose native town is Lucknow and who is a scholar 
of Arabic and Persian with twelve years* stay in German and 
other Universities Europe, once suggested to a Muslim friend 
of hisi when the latter asked him to find a suitable Persian or 
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Arabic name for his newly-built house, that he should give it 
a Hindi or Sanskrit name like Sukh-hhawan, because, as he 
explained, Persian and Arabic names were becoming hackneyed, 
and out of place, and being an Indian he should be quite happy 
to give his house an Indian name. Already a strong band of 
Muslim writers I am told have appeared who are making their 
Urdu approach pure Hindi more and more by employing (as 
much as they can now do) native Hindi words of Indo-Aryan 
origin, and recent poems of one such author have been pub¬ 
lished in both the scripts, to be read as both ‘Hindi* and Urdu. 

Even the late Sir Muhammad Iqbal, the greatest name in 
Urdu poetry at the present day (and the sponsor of the Pahistdn 
idea w^hich aims at splitting up India into two ‘nations/ a 
‘Hindu nation’ and a ‘Muslim nation’, in spite of his being of 
Kashmiri Brahman origin), could at times (although in a spirit 
of condescension, one would suspect) write a verse like this.— 

sakti bht sdnti bhi bhagato-ke glt-me hat, 

dharti-ke bdsiyd»-kt muktl prlt-me hat, (Nayd Sixvdla), 

‘Strength and Peace arc both in the Songs of those who 
have love: the Salvation of the Dwellers on Earth is in Love*. 
(‘The New Temple’) 

—a verse which is quite a contrast in its language to his 
ordinary highly Persianised Urdu as in the line from him 
quoted before at p. 129. One Early Urdu poet at least had 
refused to go in for too much Arabic and Persian—at least in 
some of poems. Nazir of Agra (c. 1740-1820) wTote in a racy 
Hindusthani which was neither too much Persianised nor too 
much Sanskritised, and in some of his poems (intended for 
Hindu audiences particularly) he used Sanskrit words without 
stint. (He was a teacher by profession w’^ho used to teach 
Persian and Urdu to the sons of the Maratha Peshwa when the 
latter was under detention at Agra, and also sons of Hindu 
merchants in the city). Nazir was a true lover of man, and 
in the opinion of Fallon, from European i.e. modern standards 
he was the only great poet of Early Urdu—in spite of the fact 
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that a number of vulgar and obscene poems are ascribed to him. 
It is a great pity that the form of Hindusthani he employed in 
many of his poems did not commend itself to the poets and other 
witers of Urdu who were enamoured of the flower garden of 
Persia. Nazir’s poems are deservedly popular, and poems like 
the Banjdra-ndma, the Jogt, the Barsdt, and the Admhndma are 
well-known. It may be that Nazir in what may be called his 
poems on general subjects and on subjects of Hindu mythology 
(and not in his formal ghazals in the approved style, where he 
had to follow Persian conventions) may yet prove to be a guide 
and a prophet for present-day Hindusthani. 

In case it is attempted to restrict the Sanskrit element in 
Hindi (Hindusthani) in the name of communal unity—and it 
looks as if that is the attitude of some people in the country- 
then the Hindus at least would be well-advised to follow the 
suggestion of Dr. F. W, Thomas of Oxford that since Sanskrit 
has served Indian civilisation for thirty centuries, and is the 
most precious heritage of India, why not retain Sanskrit as the 
Kultursprache as well as the Verkehrssprache—z.^ the truly Na¬ 
tional Language of India ? A Hindusthani which will be cold 
or estranged in its attitude to Sanskrit will have a resultant 
influence on the other New Indo-Aryan languages: already an 
opposition to a ‘Hindustani,’ which is antagonistic to Sanskrit 
Hindusthani (i.e. High-Hindi), is crystallising in Bengal (which 
province, it musf*be said, was never enthusiastic about Hindu¬ 
sthani, and only to a limited extent for Sanskritic Hindi), since 
it is feared that under the umbrage of a communally acceptable 
Persianised ‘Hindustani’ (which theoretically would pay equal 
homage to Arabic, Persian, English and Sanskrit, and in practice 
would only employ Persian and Arabic words), as sponsored by 
the Congress leaders, a disruption of the Bengali language may 
be seriously taken in hand by demanding the creation of a 
form of Bengali going no longer to Sanskrit but to Arabic for 
all culture words. Many Hindi writers whom I met at the last 
All India Hindi Literary Conference at Benares were against 
the anti-Sanskrit drive which is being evidenced in certain 
quarter^. 
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Since Hindusthani, to be expressive of high and modern 
ideas, to be more than a mere Verkehrssprache for elementary 
affairs of life, must borrow words as it cannot always create 
them, this borrowing should primarily be from Sanskrit. In 
other words, a language to be a truly national language, cannot 
ignore Sanskrit. In practice, it would be that the nationally 
acceptable form of the language in its vocabulary would be High- 
Hindi and not Urdu. For culture words, this should be the 
procedure in building and borrowing: follow the practice of 
the masses in building new words wherever possible with exist¬ 
ing materials; then borrow from Sanskrit, or failing that, from 
Persian or Arabic, or English. For words of a general import, 
Sanskrit should be given the first prefermce. There should be 
fullest provision for the inclusion of specific ‘Islamic words' from 
the Arabic or Persian, as Sanskrit equivalents may be objected 
to and at times objected to reasonably as not connoting the 
exact idea. I'his feeling against Sanskrit or Hindi was not to 
be found in the attitude of the first great Islamic conqueror of 
India, the great Mahmud of Ghazna, the But-sikan or 
'Iconoclast', who even translated the Arabic creed into Sanskrit 
on his Indian dirhams (pp. 167-8). Aurangzeb also had no animus 
against Sanskrit as such : we learn from one of his intimate and 
very personal and human letters written in Persian to his sons 
and others, that in reply to a request from one of his sons to give 
suitable names to two kinds of mangoes sent to the emperor, 
Aurangzeb suggested two Sanskrit name$-~5ud/za-ras and rasnd^ 
bilds (zzzrasand-vildsa). If the Persians could continue to use 
their old words xudd and namaz and roza, pay^ambar and firista 
(side by side with or in place of the Arabic words Allah, salat, 
$awm, rasul aind maVak), there is no reason why the same 
practice could not be followed in India, employing native Indian 
(Sanskrit or Hindi) words like Uwar or Dev, arcand or binti, 
upavds or lahghan, Iswar-prerit or Mahdpuruf, and Dev-dut 
respectively. Even Mahmud of Ghazna in his Indian coins 
used Sanskrit terms like avatdra and jina for the Arabic rasul= 
'prophet.' Till recently, village Muhammadans round about 
Allahabad employed the term Gusaiya gdsvdmin) in* 
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Stead of Allah, and Kartdr, Sat (=zsvdmt) etc. are used by Malik 
Muhammad Jayasi and others for Allah. If educated Muslim 
sentiment continues to be against such Sanskrit and Hindi words, 
we shall have to adopt the Persian and Aiabic ones in specifically 
Muslim contexts. Moreover, the National Language should 
be ready to accept, it may be several hundreds, or even a thou¬ 
sand or so, of specific words of Islamic theology, ritual and 
religious culture—which for practical purposes will remain as 
Class Words. And as for the general mass of Arabic and Persian 
words in Hindusthani referring to simple facts (things and 
notions) of life—they should be left undisturbed: it will be 
decided by the sense of the speaker or writer how far these 
wmds w'ould be understood by his audience or his readers: 
c.g. wwds like ddmi, rnard, 'aurat, bacca, hawd, kam, bes, ma'lum, 
nazdik, mulk, fauj, 'din, jald, jaldna, xub (khub), hamesa, der, 
jama', hisdb, zidd, huhm, etc.—the list would run up to at least 
five thousand (the number is surmised by taking note of what 
we have in Bengali: some 2,500 Perso-Arabic words have been 
naturalised in the language, out of 1,20,000 in the second edi¬ 
tion of its biggest dictionary, that by the late Jnanendra Mohan 
Das). Such words have become a part of Hindi also : these 
can never be objected to. Many of these words have become 
the small coin of daily usage and now we cannot easily do 
without them—although we have Sanskrit and Hindi equivalents 
in current use (e,g. for the words quoted above, we have, res¬ 
pectively, mdnus, purus or nar, strl or ndri, sisu, baydr or 
vdyu, alpa or thdrd, adhik, vidit or jfidta, niyar or nikat, des, 
send, vidhi, turant or sighra, amuk, acchd or sundar, sadd, 
vilamba, ekatra or ikatihd, or dy, ganand or dya-vyaya, dgraha or 
nirbandha, djhd or dgyd). But it is a different story for learned 
words. 

Often, like public prayer aiming at both God and man at 
the same time and hitting neither, an anxiety to steer a middle 
course leads to the concoction of a kind of artificial mixture 
of Hindi and Urdu—of Sanskrit and Perso-Arabic, which pleases 
neither the Hindu nor the Musalman. This is what is 
being perpetrated in Cinema Hindusthani—in Bombay and 
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dsewhere. When in a film from the Purdnas or ancient Hindu 
history, a Rishi seeks to snub a talkative character or a mob 
into silence and shouts out in Persian— xamos! and 
then scatters in his Hindusthani some Sanskrit jaw-breakers cheek 
by jowl with some Arabic and Persian ones, or when ancient 
Hindu heroes and heroines vow eternal niohabbat (‘love') to 
each other w^hich would endure all their zindagi (‘life') and 
even beyond, the taste and sense of fitness of the language-makers 
to order cannot be commended. Hindusthani should have in 
reserve a good deal of its Perso-Arabic elements to suit special 
conditions. A language true to its genius as a language of 
India, and true to its great and unapproachable Sanskrit heri¬ 
tage, will be all the more expressive if it had, not for every¬ 
day use among all and sundry, but for stylistic embellishment 
when occasion demanded it, a repository of Arabic and Persian. 
It will thus have some of the Protean character of English with 
the power it derives from its native Saxon and its borrowed 
French and Latin elements. 

My suggestion therefore is: Let us have the Roman script, 
and let us retain the Sanskrit vocables, let us keep the Sanskrit 
background, borrowing ordinarily from this national source; 
at the same time, let us retain or introduce all Arabic and 
Persian words necessary to keep Islamic ideology intact; and 
let us not interfere with the commonly used Arabic and Persian 
words understood by the majority of people. The national 
Language then would be, Romanised, Sanskritic, ‘Hindi' Hindu¬ 
sthani, with a universally recognised Perso-Arabic element and 
a free scope for the inclusion of Perso-Arabic words in certain 
departments like Islamic religion and Islamic culture. 

We now come to the final point: this Romanised Sanskritic 
Hindusthani with its Perso-Arabic element and all, should be a 
simplified language,—i.e. simplified in its grammar. The im¬ 
portance of this aspect of the question is not understood, or it 
is suppressed. 

As a Calcutta boy, I had picked up in the streets, and 
at home from Bihari servants, just enough of what I have 
called ‘Bazar Hindusthani' as used in our side of India, When 
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I first studied a grammar of correct Hindusthani in a little 
book printed entirely in the Roman script and intended to be 
used by British soldiers coming out to India, 1 received a shock 
of linguistic discovery: 1 found that where we used simply one 
form lor the verb future in all the persons and numbers (e.g. 
ham jdegd-~ham 46 g jdegd, turn jdegd—turn-log jdegd, dp jdegd-^ 
dp-log jdegd, wo jdegd-u-ldg jdegd), the grammar gave at least 
four (mai jduhgd—ham jdehge, tu jdegd—turn jdoge, wah jdegd 
—we jdenge). Then 1 realised gradually that there were at 
least two forms of Hindusthani: one was used in books and 
in public meetings, the grammar of which was treated in books, 
and the other, in various simplified forms, was current among 
ordinary people,—even among educated people of some parts of 
Bihar and U.P., as 1 found out latcT. 

The grammar of High-Hindi and Urdu i.e. of the Khari 
Boll speech, of the basic form of Hindi-Urdu, is not an easy 
matter: and in the following points, there is a universal 
tendency towards simplification: 

(1) Abandonment of the Inflected Plural Forms (e.g., 
ghord-sab, sab bat, istri-log rather than ghord—pl. ghoje, bat— 

bdtS, {i)strl—(i) 5 triya), * 

(2) Abandonment of the Oblique Forms of the Singular 
(e.g. ghord-kd rather than ghore-kd) : also the Genitive governing 
a Noun in the Oblique (us-kd hdth-se lo, rather than us-ke hath- 
se Id). 

(3) Abandonment of Grammatical Gender (Feminine), and 
with it of the special (Adjectival) Genitive Affix -ki if the gover¬ 
ned noun is feminine (e.g. us-kd lathi, us-kd bahan, nayd 
kitdb, bhdt acchd band magar ddl acchd nahi band, etc. =cor- 
rect Hindusthani us-ki Idthi, us-ki bahn, nayi kitdb, bhdt 

acchd band magar ddl acchtnahl bani). 

(4) Use of One Form of the Various Tenses for All Persons 
and Numbers (e.g. ham jdtd hai—ham-log jdtd hai; turn dyd 
thd—turn-log dyd thd). 

(5) Active (or Neuter) Construction, with only One Form 
for All Numbers and Persons, of the Transitive Verb in the Past 
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Tense, and Total Abandonment of the current Passive Con¬ 
struction of the Past Transitive Verb in which the verb is an 
adjective qualifying the object, taking plural and feminine 
affixes if the object is in the plural or in the feminine (e. g. 
BAzAr Hindi ham rotl khayd, ham bhdt khdyd; ham ek raja 
ddkha, ham do rdjd dekhd, ham ram dekhd—'dill in Active Con¬ 
struction ; ham (ek, do) rdjd-kd dekhd, ham rdnhkd dekhd-^ 
Neuter Construction, with the implication of a certain definite¬ 
ness in the object; in Standard or Correct Hindusthani, these 

would be respectively ham-ne or mahne rotl khdt (fern.), or 
bhdt khdyd (masc.); ham-ne or matme ek rdjd dekhd, do rdjd 
dekhe ; ham~ne or maune rant dekht, do ; besides 

the Neuter Construction—ftflm-ne or maVne ek (or do) rdjdo-kd 
(or rdmb-ko) dekhd. 

The gender system of Hindusthani is extremely arbitrary, 
and even doctors in both High-Hindi and Urdu differ in this 
matter. Both in High-Hindi and Urdu, there is masculine and 
feminine, but there is no neuter. Gender is grammatical in 
Hindi, not based on natural sex. The Prakrit potthid as a 
derivative of Skt. pusiikd ‘book’ is feminine, and in Hindusthani 
the derived form pothi also is feminine, because its source- 
form is so in Prakrit. The Perso-Arabic kitdb, and the Sanskrit 
pustaka (neuter in Skt.), became both feminine in Hindusthani 
because these were adopted as equivalents of the feminine 
pothi. But curiously enough, Persian daftar and Sanskrit 
grantha which both mean ‘book’, are both masculine—probably 
as later admissions in Hindusthani. (So vdrtd'^ vattd^ bdt 
is feminine in Hindi because of the OIA. source form.) When 
feminine, the noun takes an adjective with the feminine affix 
-J, and the verb which ‘qualifies’ it is also put in the feminine. 

Grammatical Gender, and the Passive Construction for the 
Past Tense of the Transitive Verb which also involves the use 
of gender and number, are two of the points in Hindusthani 
grammar which make the language difficult-particularly for 
speakers of languages and dialects in which grammatical gender 
IS absent (e.g. Eastern Hindi, Bihari, Bengali, Assamese, Oriyai 
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and the Dravidian and Austro-Asiatic, and Sino-Tibetan lan¬ 
guages). Speakers of Panjabi and Lahndi and Sindhi, and partly 
speakers of Rajasthani and Gujarati and Marathi, and of the 
Himalayan dialects, which possess grammatical gender and 
have kept up the Passive Construction (in a modified way though, 
in some cases) and the Neuter Construction for the Past Tense 
of Transitive Verbs, would be expected not to feel any difficulty 
in this matter : but even here, as I have found from experience, 
persons with these languages also prefer to speak Bazar Hindu- 
sthani in the simplified form as indicated above. In Madras and 
in Mysore I was told that as most of the Dravidian-speaking 
candidates felt the difficulty about grammatical gender and 
passive constriiclion very trying, the Congress Hindusthani 
Boards relaxed Hindi grammar in this matter for the first and 
second year students in the three-year course for Hindi, and did 
not penalise them in the examination for mistakes in these 
matters. Evidently the sense of the South Indian teachers and 
learners of Hindi told them that these were inessential things 
in Hindusthani.* 

These two things make the acquirement of High-Hindi and 
Urdu a matter for careful study so far as the Eastern Hindi 
'and Bihari people are concerned, and to some extent also 
Rajasthani and Panjabi peoples, who have all accepted Hindu¬ 
sthani as there literary language. They are here at a natural 
disadvantage as compared with the speakers of the Western 

•It is interesting to note the following observation from Dr. PattSbhi 
Sitaramayya, Andhra (Telugn) Congress-leader of All-India importance : 
*The two bugbears to us in the South in respect of Hindi or Hindu¬ 
stani are the use of the letter ne with the subject and the distinction 
of gender for words. In Telugu we have gender which is simple, and the 
words follow the implications of sex, the inflection being the same 

for feminine and neuter.When we people of the South however 

have to learn Hindi or Hindustani, we must be exempt from the 
tyranny of ne as well as of gender. In the ultimate analysis both are 
the same, as the difficulty about the use of ne simply centres round 

the question of gender, and number too.** (National Language of 
India, a series of 28 articles compiled by Z* A. Ahmadt *Kitabi9tao’j 
, Allahabad. 1941, p» 252.) 
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Hindi dialects of the Pacha hd or the West. This is not only 
in the matter of grammar, as indicated above, but also in con¬ 
nexion with idiom and vocabulary. A person of the Pachhanha 
or Western Hindustan uses the words and idioms of his spoken 
dialect without any fear : but not so with one dwelling in Allah¬ 
abad and Benares and Patna. The Prakritic pure Hindi words 
of Hindusthani belong to the Paclilianha; the gender sense is 
also western. Has not the Urdu poet said — 

bdzo-kd guma hai, ki-^'ham ahUe-zala hat*: 

Dim naht dekhi, zaba-da ye kaha hat f 
‘Others have the pride—“We are the People of the Langu¬ 
age.” They have not seen Delhi: how can they know the 
language ?’ ^ 

We are remainded of the remark made in the Kausitakl 
Brdhmana about the superiority of the language of the Udlcya 
tract (see ante, p. 56). To be able to speak Hindusthani (High- 
Hindi or Urdu) correctly and idiomatically, a sojourn in Western 
U.P.—in Delhi preferably, or in Meerut or Dehra Dun, is a 
great help. Many Hindi and Urdu literary men and scholars 
who belong to Pachahd consequently have a natural feeling of 
superiority over Purahiyds (Easterners) and others in matters of 
language; and the latter, with a corresponding inferiority 
complex, tacitly acknowledge it too, and quietly submit to any 
ridicule that may be levelled against them for their bad gram¬ 
mar, wrong idiom and incorrect vocabulary. 

But these grammatical specialities, which are real difficulties 
for the rest of India, being smoothened, as it has been done most 
easily by the Eastern Hindi people and by Biharis, Hindi or 
Hindusthani in its popular form, with its Sanskrit vocabulary, 
would be one of the simplest, easiest and most powerful lan¬ 
guages. The entire grammar of such a simplified Hindusthani 
can be written on a post-card. A terse and vigorous language 
like Bazar Hindusthani should be picked up from the streets 
and the bazars, where it is leading its free and uncontrolled 
existence, scoffing at the pedantry which affects to look down 
upon it, and it should be raised to the dignity of a respectable 
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Lingua Franca, if it is just made allowable to speak it in pub¬ 
lic meetings. Literature can grow in it later—and will grow 
in it. But all that is for the future. For the present, it can 
be onl)' taken up and encouraged as a subsidiary language which 
all and sundry may be asked to familiarise themselves with. It 
will exist side hy side with Persianised Urdu and with Fligh- 
Hindi, as it is actually doing now. Those who wish will conti¬ 
nue to cultivate, according to their choice or religion, Urdu and 
High-Hindi, as now. 

This third form of Hindusthani (for the present at least) 
may be restricted to inter-provincial matters, in an organisation 
like the Indian National Congress. Lovers of literary Hindi 
and Urdu, and those who by birth belong to the genuine Hindu¬ 
sthani tracts (i.e. Western Hindi areas), would naturally feel 
alarmed at what would look like an onslaught on the very bases 
of their language. But a good many generations of this bad, 
ungrammatical Bazar Hindusthani has not been able to soil the 
well of Hindi and Urdu undefiled. So long at it (grammatical 
Hindi-Urdu) lives as a home dialect and continues to be culti¬ 
vated, although within a more restricted area, its character will 
not be spoiled. It is the outsiders without a grip of the langu¬ 
age who spoil ii by trying to speak or write it. This sort of 
misgiving is present in the minds of many writers from the 
Pachhanha, who do not feel very enthusiastic about Hindi and 
Urdu as written by many writers from Bihar, Eastern U.P., 
Panjab and Rajputana. Give them what may be called a Con- 
cession Speech, and the original language may then be saved. 

But one need not enter into all this speculation. I only 
recommend to the notice of those who are much exercised for 
our National Language the already existent Simplified Hindu¬ 
sthani. I have already discussed at length the character of this 
Simplified Hindusthani as we use it in Calcutta and Bengal: 
my experience in the streets or Bombay, Poona, Ahmedabad, 
Peshawar, Darjeeling, Gauhati and Dacca, and Madras, Tirupati, 
Bangalore and Rameshwaram, has convinced me that it is 
not much different from the Hindusthani of these towns. A 
board of experts who have studied this Simplified Hindusthani 
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in the different parts of India—including also the Dravidian 
South—will be in a position to recommend the absolute mini¬ 
mum of grammar necessary to regulate this pan-Indian Verkehrs- 
sprache, and to suggest ways and means of using it to the best 
advantage of the Indian people. 

A Basic Hindusthani with a simplified grammar (eschewing 
grammatical gender, and number affixes, and the passive cons¬ 
truction for the past tense of the transitive verb), wliich is ac¬ 
tually in existence, with a frank affiliation to Sanskrit, while 
retaining naturalised Arabic and Persian words and admitting 
fresh Arabic and Persian terms in connexion with Islamic reli¬ 
gion and matters relating specifically to Islamic culture, and 
written in the Roman script (in a new and simple system, with 
the letters arranged and named as in the Indian alphabet and 
using no dotted and capped letters but some separable modifying 
symbols) —failing which, written in the Deva-nagari character : 
—this strikes me as the only way to make a modern Indian lan¬ 
guage like Hindusthani or Hindi take the place of a real Natio¬ 
nal Language for present-day and future India. 
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[A] An Indo-Roman Alphabet. 


It will be possible to print Hindi (Hindusthani) and other 
Indian Languages, ancient and modern, Aryan and non-Aryan, 
with all the sounds contemplated by the Deva-nagari and Perso- 
Arabic scripts, by means of the ordinary Roman letters required 
in printing an English newspaper. (The question has been fully 
discussed, as mentioned before, in my paper—/! Roman Alpha¬ 
bet for India, published in the Calcutta University “Journal of 
the Department of Letters,** 19^5 ) The necessity for the very 
cumbersome ‘capped* and ‘dotted’ letters will be removed by 
the employment of a number of moveable ‘indicators’ (sucaka- 

cihna, nisdm-e-aldmat) to denote vowel-length [:], the cerebral 
or retroflex quality [’], the palatal quality f'], and nasalisation 
(an Italic [n] after the nasalised vowel, failing the tilde mark 

[^] which is to be put before such a vowel). The single dot 
on the top of the line [•] can be used for other purposes. There 
will be no capital letters, an asterisk f*] before a word indicat¬ 
ing that it is a proper name (or adjective from a proper name). 
Extra large or thick-sized indicators ^ ^ can easily be 

devised, so that there would be no risk of mistake or omission 
in writing or printing. 

Equivalents of the Deva-nagari and Perso-Arabic in the 
proposed Indo-Roman script are given below. The arrange¬ 
ment of the letters in this Indo-Roman script is to be the scienti¬ 
fic one of Deva-nagari; and the Indo-Romans letters are to be 

named as in Sanskrit or Hindi: e.g. fg] as ga (and not jee as 
in English), [/?] as ha (and not aitch), [u] as w (i.e. and not 
as you (yu) as in English, etc. A letter like [n*] is to be named 
in Hindusthani as bud-wdld n* (i.e. % 'dotted n*'), [o'] 

as pdhwali v! (i.e. introrr «r *n' with a bar'), [t'd' n'] as cdth 
wflf f 4' n* (i.e, Zf % % V d' n’ with the queue'), etc^r 
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and the asiprates are to be named as ka par ha (ya prdn) kha 
[kh], coti-iuale d’a par ha (yd prdn) dha [d’h], etc. 

^ sTi, f i, ^ gf, ^ a:, i it, u u:, e (or e:) 

ai, o ( or c: ) an ]; Nasalised Vowels, ^f, Q' etc. [ a, 

'^a;, ~u, ai ] etc.; failing the Hide sign [ ~ ], for 

nasalisation, an Italic [ « ] can conveniently he used after the 
vowel, e.g. [ art, a'.ri, in, wi, ai« ] etc.: thus ’iW, gilj = [ p'^ ax], 
or [ pa://c ]. 

*1? 'f, ^ kli, g, gh, n-]: 

% 3r, Hi, ST = r C. ch, j, jh, n']; 

Z, Z, s, 2, Sl = [i’. t’h, d’, d’h, n’] ; f ^[r’, r’h]; 

= f t. th, d, dh. n ]: 

1, 'R, *T, ¥r, JI = [ p, ph, b, bh, m ]; 

*1, ^ = [y. r. 1. w (v)]; 

® ~ [ s < s> h ]. 

Special letters of Sanskrit (including Vecic); 

«? !|| = [r-, r:]; ^ [!•]; 3 u? (/, In) - [1’, I’h]; visarga 
—[h-], onwsndra=[m-]. 

As e, 8! [n>, o'] normally occur in Hindi (and Sanskrit) 

only before their corresponding stops and aspirates, both of 
these can conveniently be written only [n], the phonetic context 

implying their nature : thus q|| 5 jii(B=[panka], =[panca]. 

instead of fpan*ka, pan'ca]. So too in the case of q|z=[n’], 
which as a native sound does not occur in Hindi (Hindpsthani), 
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its use in High-Hindi being only in Sanskrit words: thus 
=: [gaiurwaina:], [cand’i:], but ss 

[vivaran*]. The sound of ef ~ [w or v] of Sanskrit in initial 
positions becomes [b] in Hindi (cL xnvdha ^ biycth, bydh; xjim- 
sati ^ bis), even in Sanskrit borrowings (c.g. viedra zr biedr, 
vivc'ka ~ biheh, dexn zz debt, xniiddvaiia zz: brinddban, etc.). 
It wdll perliajjs be convenient to use [b] in Native (Prakritic) 
Hindi words, and [w] or [v] in Sanskrit borrowing (tatsamas). 

Special Indo-Roman letters for those of the Pcrso-Arabic 
Script: 

^ ^ ^ 0 >~[s] : but if thought necessaiy, they may be 

diflferentiated as = ^ = [s], [s)]: e.g. = 

[ s*a:iis' ], = [sutx], = [s)adr]. 

j , 0 , , l 9 = [z] s diSereiitiated as • = [z", j = [z‘], = fz)] 

and b= [z:)]; e. g. [zaxin],, ^ = [tnz'r], = [tia;z)i:], 

= [qarz)], ^ = [z:)ulm], la>U.= [li:a:fiz:)], [iiaz’r], 
yoii = [nazOt], etc. 

z'] respectively ; ti = [t)] ; 

^=tc3, ^ = [j], ^=[x], ^ = [li:]. 4 = [h] ; 
hamza = [?]; 

Special Sounds of Tamil (and Malayalam): [l’]=:the cere¬ 
bral 1; [z']=the so-called zh or ‘i’ sound as in the word Tamil= 
ftamiz’]; [n), r)]=the so-called ‘palatal’ n and r sounds; and 
[x] or [h-]=ihc aytam. Short [e. o], and Long [e:, o;], as 
required. 

Special Sounds for Kol (Munda) languages: [k), c), t), p)] 
or [g), j), d), b)] for the ‘checked’ stops; [a'] for the peculiar 
Santali a. 
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[B] Basic Hindi. 

Below are given some passages in a sort of simplified Basic 
Hindi (Bdzdri Hindi or Hindusthdni, Laghu Hindi) as proposed 
in Lecture IV. English as well as Standard High-Hindi and 
Urdu equivalents are given in parallel columns: and foreign 
words in the three forms of Hindi (Hindustani, Hindusthani) 

are in all cases given in Italics. ('I'he Indo-Roman script as 
above has been used.) 
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ADDITIONS & CORRECTIONS 


P.ii, 1. ig : read later* for latter*. 

P. 13 , 1. 25 : The Hittites, and the Hittite Speech. 

The discovery of Hittite and investigations into its origin 
and development which are still proceeding have been of far- 
reaching consequences for Indo-European. It is generally com¬ 
ing to be admitted that Hittite represents an earlier branching 
off from the primitive language from which Indo-European (as 
the ultimate source of Vedic and Iranian, Greek, Latin etc.) 
had its origin. Hittite is thus an elder sister and not a daughter 
of IndoEuropean, and both Hittite and Indo-European (as 
reconstructed from the ancient Indo-European languages like 
Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Gothic, Old Irish, Old Church Slav, 
Armenian, Tokharian and the rest) come from an anterior stage 
of Indo-European to which the name Indo-Hiitite has been 
given. The relationship may be indicated thus : 

Ihdo^Hittite 


Pre-Hittite PreTndo-Eufopean 

Hittite Indo-EuTopeair 


Vedie & Avestan Greek tatiW etc. 

Hittite therefore has been instrumental in pushing back 
the history of the Indo-European languages even beyond the 
stage of the hypothetical, reconstructed Primitive Indo-Euro¬ 
pean. So far. Primitive Indo-European, as reconstructed, does 
not require any considerable revision, but some unexpected 
phonetic and morphological traits are revealed in- Indo Hittite' 
which give a new orientation in tracing the evolution of Indo- 
Eurppean from its earlibr stage. Thus^ it Ms beeome^ deitr that 

32 
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there were in Primitive Indo-Hittite two glottal stops, one with 
a palatal or frontal colouring ['] and the other with a velar 
colouring [?], besides a voiceless velar spirant [ X ] and a voiced 
velar spirant [7], all of which were lost to Primitive Indo- 
European ([ X 7] became [h] in Hittitc) ; and these sounds, 
occurring between a short vowel and another consonant, brought 
about a lengthening of the vowels in Indo-European, these four 
sounds themselves being lost in this process of lengthening. 
Indo-European aspiration of consonants is also largely connected 
with these four ‘laryngeals*, as they have been named. A good 
many unexplained matters in Indo-European phonetics and 
morphology are now becoming clear through the light from 
Hittite. In this way, the vista presented by Indo-European 
is further extended by the development of ‘Hethitology’ as a 
branch of Indo-European linguistics from after 1925. (See Edgar 
H. Sturtevant, A Comparative Grammar of the Hittite Language, 
Linguistic Society of America, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, 1933, ivith references to date ; of also The Laryn¬ 
geal Hypothesis and Indo-Hitiile, Indo-European Vocalism by 
J. Alexandar Kerns and Benjamin Schwartz, ‘‘Journal of the 
American Oriental Society’*, Vol. 60, 1940, Yale University Press, 
New Haven, Conn., pp. 181—192; and E. H. Sturtevant, 
Evidence for Voicing in IndO’Hittite 7, “Language”, Linguis¬ 
tic Society of America, Baltimore, Maryland, Vol. 16, no. 2, 
April-Junc 1940, pp. 81-87). 

P. 14, 11 . 16-17. Read Mi-ii-ta-ra as Mi-it-ra, U-ru-wan-a as 
U-ru-wa-na, The names as given in the Mitannian version of the 
treaty of king Mattiwaza (mVedic Mativaja-?) are as follows: 
Mi-it-ra, A-ru-na, In-da-ra and Na-sa-at-ti-ya ; in the Hittite ver¬ 
sion of king Subbiluliuma, we have U-ru-wa-na for A-ru-na and 
In-dar for In-da-ra. (For references etc., cf. V. Lesny', Indians 
in Asia Minor? in the “Golden Book of Tagore”, pp. 290— 
291, Calcutta, 1931). 

Pp. 19 ff. For Primitive Indo-European, the following can 
be consulted: 

Karl Brugmann’s Grundriss der vergleichenden Grammatik 
der indogermanischen Sprachen. Second edition in 4 volumes^ 
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Strassburg, 1897-1916. (English translation of the first edition 
in 4 volumes by Joseph Wright and others). 

Karl Brugmann ; Kurze vergleichende Grammatik der indo-* 
germanischen Sprachen. Strassburg, 1903. A shorter edition 
of the preceding. Available in a French translation, Paris, 

19^5. 

Hermann Hirt: Indogermanische Grammatik, 5 volumes, 

Heidelberg, 1921-29. ^ 

Antoine Meillet: Introduction d VEtude comparative des 
Langues indo-europeennes. 5th edition, Paris, 1922. 

Joseph Wright: A Comparative Greek Grammar. Ox¬ 
ford University Press, 1912. 

Carl Darling Buck: Comparative Grammar of Greek and 
Latin. Chicago University Press, 1933. 

Albert Thumb : Handbuch des Sanskrit, with notes by H. 
Hirt, Second edition : Heidelberg, 1930. 

A Walde: Vergleichendcs Wbrlerhuch der Indogerman- 
ischen Sprachen, herausgegeben und bearbeitet von J. Pokorny: 
3 vols: Berlin and Leipzig, 1927-1932. 

Albert Carnoy: Grammaire Elemenlaire de la Langiie 
sanscrite, comparee avec celle des Langues indo-europeennes. 
Louvain and Paris, 1925. 

P. 20, 1 . 22 read bher-ni-b for bhcr-nlo. 

P. 25, 1 . 28 read Satom. 

P. 28, 1 . 19 Old Church Slave ber-q : a better way would 
be to transcribe the word with 0 — ber- 0 . 

Pp. 35 ff.: Austric Influences on the Vocabulary of Indo- 
Aryan. 

For this, see Pre-Aiyan and Pre-Dravidian in India, a 
series of papers by Sylvain Levi, Jean Przyluski and Jules Bloch, 
translated from French by Prabodh Chandra Bagchi, M.A. 
D.-^s-L. (Paris), published by the University of Calcutta, 1929. 
Cf. also S. K. Chatterji, The Study of New Indo-Aryan, 
“Journal of the Department of Letters’*, Calcutta University, 
1937, p. 20. 

For Non-Aryan Influences on Indo-Aryan, the valuable 
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Bibliographie Analytiqiie des Travaux relatifs aux Elements 
anaryens dans la Civilisation et les Langues de VInde by the 
Polish scholar Constantin Rc^'gamey, published in the “Bulletin 
de TEcole fran^aise de rExtreme-Oricnt/* Vol. 34, 1935, pp. 
429-566, is indispensable 

i\ 36, 1 . 26 : read 'Great River’). 

P. 38, para 2. Hevesy’s views have been summarised for 
Indian readers by Dr. Biren Bonnerjea in his paper Traces of 
Ugrian Occupation of India in “Indian Culture” for April 1937, 
(pp. 621-632), Calcutta. A systematic examination of his thesis 
has not been as yet undertaken by any scholar, and this can be 
properly done only by one who is competent in both the Kol 
(Munda) and Austric speeches and the Ural languages. Critical 
^otes on Hevesy’s views are to be found in Regamey’s work 
noted above. 

P. 42, 1 . 23 ; correct to *Deva-nagari.* 

P. 50, I. 1 : for ‘including, read ‘particularly.’ 

Pp. 69 ff: Sanskrit words in Siamese and in Indonesian. 
The words and names as given were obtained through personal 
observation during my visit to Malaya, Java and Bali, and Siam, 
in 1927, with Rabindranath Tagore. A propos Sanskrit words 
in Siamese, see article on the subject by ‘a Student of Hindi 
from Siam’ (Ek Syarnl Vidydrthi) in the Calcutta Hindi monthly 
the Viidl-Bhdrat for June 1941, quoted in the NdgarhPraedrini 
Patrikdy Vol. 46, No. 2, Sravan 1998 Sariivat, pp. 167-178, 

P. 83, 1 . 4: for ‘Literature’ read ‘Litteratur’. 

P. 88 : 1 . 6, correct pay to pay ; 1 . 9, correct ‘with’ by ‘and’; 
1. 11, read eka-saptati ; 1. 19, read trayddaia ; 1. 23, put a note of 
interrogation (?) after ‘NIA’; 1 . 26, put a ‘-•* for the comma 
after ‘MIA.’ 

P. 93, 1 . 11 : Ralph Lilley Turner: A Comparative and 
Etymological Dictionary of the Nepali Language ; London, 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co. Ltd., 1931. 

P. 94, 1 . 33 : for ‘(’ substitute a comma. 

Pp. 97 ff. For New Indo-Aryan, the monumental Linguistic 
Survey of India of Sir George Abraham Grierson is indispens- 
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atble. Full bibliographies for the different languages will be 
found in this great work. The following works may however 
be specially mentioned in connexion the historical and com¬ 
parative study of the New Indo-Aryan languages. 

John Bcames: A Comparative Grammar of the Modern 
Aryan Languages of India; 3 vols., London, 1872, 1875, 1879. 

Ramkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar : Wilson Philological Lec¬ 
tures delivered before the University of Bombay in 1877, 
published in the “Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society”, Vols. XVI and XVII: reprint in book form, 
Bombay, 1914. 

A. Rudolf Hoernle: A Comparative Grammar of the 
Gaudian Languages, with special reference to the Eastern 
Hindi : London, 1880. 

George Abraham Grierson: On the Phonology of the 
Modern Indo-Aryan Vernaculars : “Zcitschrift der Deutschen 
Morgenlandische Gescllschaft,” Vol. XLIX, pp. 393-421 and 
Vol. L, pp. 1-42. 

George Abraham Grierson: On Certain Suffixes in the 
Modern Indo-Aryan Vernaculars: “Kuhn's Zeitschrift,” Vol. 
XXXVIII, pp. 473 - 491 - 

George Abraham Grierson: On the Radical and Partici¬ 
pial Tenses of the Modern hido-Aryan Vernaculars : “Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal”, Vol. LXIV, 1895, pp. 352-375. 

E. Trunipp : Grammeur of the Sindhi Language, London- 
Leipzig, 1872. » 

John r. Platts: A Grammar of the Hindustani or Urdu 
Language, London, 1874. 

C. J. Lyall: Sketch of the Hindustani Language, Edin¬ 
burgh, 1880. 

S- H. Kellogg: A Grammar of the Hindi Language, and 
edition, London, 1893. 

L. P. Tessitori: Notes on the Grammar of Old Western 
Rajasthani, in the '‘Indian Antiejuary”, Bombay, 1914-iS. 
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Jules Bloch : La Formation de la Langue marathe, Paris, 

R. L. Turner: The Indo-Germanic Accent in Marathi, 
“Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland”, 1916. 

R. L. Turner: Gujarati Phonology, ibid., 1921. 

R. L. Turner: Sindhi Recursives, “Bulletin of the School 
of Oriental Studies”, London, Vol. Ill, pp. 301-315. 

John Sampson: The Dialect of the Gipsies of Wales: 
Oxford University Press, 1926. 

Suniti Kumar Chatterji: The Origin and Development of 
the Bengali Language, 2 Vols., Calcutta University Press, 1926. 

Banarsi Das Jain : A Phonology of Panjabi (with a Ludhi- 
ani Phonetic Reader). University of the Panjab, Lahore, 1934. 

Baburam Saksena: The Evolution of Awadhi, Allahabad, 
» 938 - 

Wilhelm Geiger : A Grammar of the Sinhalese Language : 
Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Colombo, 1938. 
(Prof. Geigers earlier work in German appeared in 1900 from 
Strassburg.) 

Bani Kanta Kakati: Assamese, its Formation and Deve- 
lopment, Gauhati, 1941. 

Mention should also be made of Grierson’s Maithili Gram¬ 
mar (2nd edition, Calcutta, 1910), Uday Narayan Tiwari’s 
Dialect of Bhojapuri (“Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society,” Patna, Vols. XX, XXI), and Dhircndra Varmas La 
Langue Braj (Paris, 1935). 

George Abraham Grierson: A Manual of the Kashmiri 
Language, 2 Vols., Oxford, 1911; and The Piidca Languages of 
North-Western India, London, 1906. (For the Dardic Langu¬ 
ages : the more recent work of Georg Morgenstierne of Oslo 
on these is to be noted.) 

So far as Etymology of NIA. is concerned, the most up-to- 
date work is R. L* Turner’s Nepali Dictionary, noted above 
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(Under p. 93). J. T. Platts’s Hindustani Dictionary (Urdu, 
Classical Hindi and English), London, 1884, is old-fashioned but 
very valuable still. S. M. Katre’s Comparative Glossary of Kon- 
hani, begun in the pages of the defunct ‘'Calcutta Oriental 
Journal,” VoL II, no. 1 (1934) has not been wholly published 
as yet. Turner’s Comparative Dictionary of NIA. in connexion 
with tlie Linguistic Sur\^ey of India is eagerly waited for. 

P. 102, 1 . 6 : read ‘Jagannatha-dasa.* 

P. 104 ff. The Phonetics of New Indo-Aryan. 

The following studies of individual languages and dialects 
may be mentioned in this connexion : 

T. Graliame Bailey : A Panjabi Phonetic Reader, Univer¬ 
sity of London Press, 1914. 

Siiniii Kumar Chatierji: Bengali Phonetics. “Modern 
Reviews” Calcutta, January 1918, 

H. S. Perera and Daniel Jones: A Colloquial Sinhalese 
Reader, Manchester University Press, 1919. 

Sunili Kumar Chatterji: A Brief Sketch of Bengali Phone- 
lies. International Phonetic Association, London, 1921. 

Sunili Kumar Chatterji: A Bengali Phonetic Reader, 
University of London Press, 1928. 

Banarsi Das Jain : A Ludhiani Phonetic Reader. Univer¬ 
sity of the Pan jab, Lahore, 1934. 

Baburam Saksena : Evolution of Awadhi, for Awadhi Pho¬ 
netics and Phonetic Texts. Allahabad, 1938. 

S, G. Mohiuddin Qadri: Hindustani Phonetics, (Hindu¬ 
stani of Hyderabad-Deccan). Paris, 1930. 

Gopal Haidar: A Brief Phonetic Sketch of the Noakhali 
Dialect of South-Eastern Bengali. Calcutta University Journal 
of the Department of Letters, Vol. XIX, 1929, pp. 1-40. 

Gopal Haidar : A Skeleton Grammar of the Noakhali Dia¬ 
lect of Bengali. Ibid, Vol. XXIII, 1933, pp. 1-38. 

Sumitra Mangesh Katre : Konkani Phonetics. Ibid., Vol. 
XXVII, Calcutta, 1935, pp. 1-19. 

Siddheshwar Varma: The Phonetics of Lahnda. “Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal,” 1936, Letters, Vol. II, 
pp. 47 -u 8 . 
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Subhadra Jha: Maithil Phonetics. “Indian Linguistics/' 
Calcutta University, Vol. VIII, Part I, 1940-41, pp. 39-70. 

Krishnapada Goswami: Linguistic Notes on Chittagong 
Bengali, Ibid, Vol. VIII, Parts 2 & 3, pp. 111-162. 

Pp. 105 ff. Aspirates and Recursives. 

The aspirated stops kh gh, ch jh, th dh^ th dh, ph hh 
were felt by the Ancient Indian phoneticians as compounded 
sounds made up of the stop (spared) element accompanied by 
the emission of breath (usman, prana): hence they were called 
mahdprana i.e. ‘great breath* or ‘much breath* sounds. The 

Greek aspirated stops X, 0 , i wxre analysed similarly into a 
stop+an aspirate (a ‘hard breathing,* h), by the Romans when 
the Greek letters for these sounds had to be written in the 
Roman Alphabet: X = c/? (i.e. kh), 0 =th, and ^ — ph. 
Later on in adapting the Pcrso-Arabic script for Hindi in India, 
the aspirates were indicated by the letters for the stops plm 

Europeans 

(Portuguese, English) did the same thing. 

Mr. Amalesli Chandra Sen liowcver took full tracings of 
articulations of tlie aspirated and non-aspirated stops in Ben¬ 
gali, and came to the conclusion that ‘there are certain funda¬ 
mental differences in the mechanism of articulation of the 
aspirated and non-aspirated occlusives. These diflcrences tend 
to become reduced, but they persist under various conditions 
of utterance. This is proposed by the author as valid evidence 
for the statement that the aspirated occlusives are distinct 
phonemes, and may be considered as single sounds.* In both 
the manner of production and the resultant acoustic effect, 
Mr. Sen considers simple occlusives and what are known as 
their aspirated forms to be distinct sounds. (Proceedings of 
the Second International Conference of Phonetic Sciences, Lon¬ 
don, 1935, published from Cambridge, 1936, pp. 184-193). But 
the difference which certainly exists and has never been denied, 
is based on a higher buccal pressure and on ‘heavier syllabic 
strokes from the chest muscles* in the ease of the aspirates. 
tor ordinary practical purposes, we can continue to regard the 
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aspirated stops as stops with aspiration (which is not denied by 
Mr. Sen), whatever might be the nature o£ the inner gests or 
movements of the vocal organs in producing this: and the 
differences after all are not so fundamental. 

Dr. Parmanand Bahl has discussed the question of the 
Recursives in two articles in the “Panjab Oriental Research*', 
Vol. 1 , no. 1, January 1941 (edited by Des Raj Khushtar, Mercan¬ 
tile Press, Laiioic)--/! Critique on Dr. S. K. Chatterji*s article 
RecLirsivcs in New Indo-Aryan, pp. 19-23, and Injective Conso¬ 
nants in Western Panjabi Languages, pp. 32-47. Dr. Bahl 
thinks that our East Bengali equivalents for the voiced aspirates 
arc distinct from similar sounds in Gujarati and Sindhi, and 
he criticises my use of the term Recursives to indicate the for¬ 
mer ; and he gives his own description of the Injeciives. Inci¬ 
dentally he considers that there is aspiration in the Panjabi 
(Eastern Panjabi) transformation of the voiced aspirates in 
initial positions. Now, as to the last point, I find my own 
acoustic impression bear out what other workers in Panjabi 
Phonetics have found out for us (T. Grahame Bailey, in his 

Panjabi Phonetic Reader, London, 1914; E. Sramek, Panjabi 
Phonetics: Experimental Study of the Amritsar Dialect in the 
‘Uru^vati Journal,’ Vol. II, 1931 ; Banarsi Das Jain, in Phono- 
logy of Panjabi and Ludhiani Phonetic Reader; and Siddhesh- 
war Varma, in a private communication noted at foot of p. 108). 
The term Recursive has been employed by Prof. Daniel Jones, 
N. 1 rubeizkoy, and R. L. Turner, among others; and their des¬ 
cription of a recursive appeared to me to fit well, both acousti¬ 
cally and genetically, with the East Bengali sounds (though my 
friend Mr. Amalcsh Chandra Sen, who is an Experimentalist 
in Phonetics, does not agree that there is an intake of breath 
in these sounds, although there is considerable lowering of the 
glottis). And I am still convinced that my East Bengali ‘Recur¬ 
sives’ are the same (at least acoustically, as non-Bengali listeners 
have agreed with hie) as the similar sounds of Gujarati, Raja¬ 
sthani, dialectal Panjabi, dialectal Hindi (e.g. Dakni), and 
Sindhi. 
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258 ADDITIONS & CORRECTIONS 

P. 121, 11 . 5, 6: after kartavya-, add:^sf5. MIA. •ftart- 
tavya-, kariabba-, kariavva-. 

P. 332, heading: read Hindi for new indo-aryan. 

P. 181, I. 26: the Tuhfatu-bHind, This is a most interest¬ 
ing work in Persian composed by Mirza Khan the son of Fakh- 
-ru-dDin Muhammad about 1675 A.D. which gives an account 
of the Braj-bhakha speech (its script and orthography, its gram¬ 
mar, its metre, ihe rhetoric of Braj poetry—1st three books), 
and discusses Hindu Erotics and Hindu Music, as well as Sdmu- 
drika (Pahnisiry and Phrenology), with a Hindi-Persian diction¬ 
ary as an appendix. The sections on the Braj-bhakha language 
have a bearing on New Indo-Aryan Linguistics, as being the 
oldest known giammar of a New Indo-Aryan speech, and this 
portion of the book has been edited and translated into English 
by the late Prof, M. Ziauddin (Visva-bharati, Santiniketan, 
Bengal, 3935), with a Foreword by Suniti Kumar Chatterji, 

P. 238, 1 . 17 : the Devanagari letters for the cerebral /, Ih 
of Vedic and other Indo-Aryan are to be properly corrected. 

P. 239, 1 . 23 : correct [z'J to [z'J. 
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